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Considered, we feel sure there are 
none who can excel us in high grade 


| White Rock 
Maple Flooring 


We want to convince you we are 
talking facts and would suggest you 
try us on your next order. 

We can also ship promptly Michigan 


Maple, Hardwood and Hemlock 
Lumber and White Cedar Shingles. 


W. H. White Company, 
Boyne City Lumber Company. 


Mills at 


Wholesale Yard 
Boyne City, Michigan. |] No 


rth Tonawanda, N.Y. 
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FULN DRIED, at80 STEEL SCRAPED 
which gives it a highly polished surrace, 


We havejust eguipped ouP 
Hardwood Flooring Plant with, 
the most Modern Machinery — 
and are now ir position to Lill 
orders with the greatest 
promprness. 

76 this is added the advantage oF’ 
furnishing mixed cars of Pine 
and Hemlock with your flardwood, 
Flooring, where customens do “at; 
wish to purchase aLull car load 
of Flooring: 


We solicit. your opders opingut , 
ries and guarantee satisfaction, 
in quality and delivery af our Stock 





JAMES D. LACEY. WwoOoD BEAL. VICTOR THRANE. 


ARE 





INTERESTED IN SOUTHERN 
OR PAGIFIG GOAST TIMBER? 


We furnish detailed reports of amounts of stumpage on each 214, 5 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. ‘ 











We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check ail estimates 
made on Western Timber. 





We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have been 
placed in our hands for sale. 


We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES 0, LACEY & C0. 


(ESTABLISHED 1880) 








312 Hibernia Bank Bidg., 


New Orleans. 


828 Chamber of Commerce, 


Portland, Ore. 


1009 White Bidg., 


Seattle, 


1215 Old Coleag, 


Chicago, 


Kiln Dried, 
Hollow Backed 
Matched or 
Jointed. 
Polished and 
Bundled 


Hard Maple, 
Beech and Birch 


Lumber 


Sie Sor Erte, 


BAY CITY, - MICHIGAN. 




















The Most Notable Gathering of Men !entifi 


Supplement to the February 5, 1910, Issu 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, February 2, 1910. 


Members of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended December 
25, 1909, was 13,554. 


State of Illinots, County of Cook, ss. 


I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 

ELMER C. HOLE. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day 
of December, 1909. 


HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 


This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
greater than the combined subscription 
lists of any three other lumber news- 
papers. 























A QUESTION OF SALESMANSHIP. 


From Rhinelander, Wis., comes this statement: ‘‘A 
prominent hardwood hemlock manufacturer decided last 
year not to act as his own sales agent. After a tryout 
of his policy he admitted that the bulk of their orders 
were from parties to whom the wholesale dealers would 
not sell. This year he will again sell his lumber in bulk, 
believing that jobbers have learned by experience—more 
or less costly—to whom to sell. Jobbers are handling 
90 percent of the total cut of the Wisconsin hardwood 
mills and are ready to take it all but at prices that 
will let them out at a profit.’’ 

It serves to call attention to the very considerable 
difference in methods of handling the product of the 


hardwood mills of the North and the South. A great 
many hardwood manufacturers in southern circles have 
cstablished their own sales offices and have conducted 
them for many years in a profitable and satisfactory 
manner. Some of the larger hardwood manufacturers of 
the North sell their own product but, as the Wisconsin 
correspondent has it, a very 
handled by the wholesale trade. 

The experience of the manufacturer recited is neither 
unusual or surprising. It is exactly the same as would 
have been encountered by any other inexperienced sales 
concern whether selling its own output or that of mills 
owned by others. It requires knowledge of lumber to 
be a salesman, but more particularly does it require a 
knowledge of the trade and a personal acquaintance with 
large consumers and their needs. 

Every large lumber manufacturer in the country that 
markets its own product has walked the stony road of 
experience and in the end has acquired the ability to sell 
lumber. The lumber industry may be divided naturally 
and easily into three branches: First, logging; second, 
manufacture; third, salesmanship. These are not given 
necessarily in the order of their importance but in se- 
quence. It is very rare indeed when one man has un- 
usual ability along all three lines. 


considerable portion is 





PROSPEROUS MONTANA. 


At the late third annual meeting of the Montana 
Larch & Pine Association, at Kalispell, Mont., the sec- 
retary’s report showed that the output of the mills in 
that state in 1909 aggregated 103,596,361 feet, com- 
pared with 88,769,370 feet in 1908, an increase of 
14,827,091 feet. 

These figures do not include the railroad ties manu- 
factured, which approximated 30,000,000 board feet, if 
they had been converted into lumber. 

Shipments in 1909 amounted to 119,454,493 feet. Thus 
it can be seen that shipments considerably exceeded pro- 
duction. The monthly average of shipments in 1908 
was 6,941,616 feet, and that of 1909 was 9,954,508 feet. 

It is well known that a large part of the lumber turned 
out went to supply the demand for consumption in Mon- 
tana. The increase in 1909 reflects the prosperity of 
that state in the settlement of new lands and the growth 
of its cities and towns, and corroborates the claim that 
was heralded abroad that Montana was rapidly filling up 
with people and developing its great and varied re- 
sources. 





CONSERVATION IS COMING. 


THE MEETING OF THE CONSERVATION 
CONGRESS AT NEW ORLEANS LAST WEEK 
WAS A SOURCE OF DISAPPOINTMENT TO 
MANY OWING TO THE APPARENT LACK OF 
INTEREST ON THE PART OF LUMBERMEN 
AND TIMBER OWNERS. LUMBERMEN 
SHOULD REALIZE THAT CONSERVATION IS 
COMING, WHETHER THEY WILL !T OR NO, 
AND THAT THERE WILL BE LITTLE OPPOR- 
TUNITY FOR THEM TO GUIDE THE MOVE- 
MENT IF THEY WAIT UNTIL IT IS IN FULL 
SWING. NOW IS THE TIME FOR TIMBER 
OWNERS TO LINE UP AND HELP THE NA- 
TION AND THE STATES TO ACCOMPLISH 
SOMETHING RATIONAL. IF THEY DO NOT 
THE STRONG ARM OF PUBLIC OPINION WILL 
DO THE WORK FOR THEM, PERHAPS TO 
THEIR) DETRIMENT. THE TRADE MUST 
AWAKEN TO ITS OPPORTUNITY AND TO THE 
DANGER IN THE BACKGROUND. 
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FEAR OF THE LAW, NOT THE LAWYER. 


The meeting of yellow pine manufacturers at New Orleans last week was note- 
worthy for the individual interest in trade problems displayed by members who in 
other years have been content to sit by and let a few men do the active work. The 
little group meetings held in corners of the corridors were charged with interest in 
the immediate future of the lumber industry—not yellow pine alone—but the busi- 
ness in its national scope. There were forcible and forcibly expressed opinions in 
plenty, however, which were not heard in the convention, because the feeling against 
ugly demonstrations of biased public opinion has not yet become strong enough 
to arouse the fighting blood of the average lumberman, to overcome his conservative 
disposition and place him on the offensive. 

One man, however, voiced freely and unrestrainedly the pentup sentiment of the 
yellow pine producers and suggested a ‘principle that is worthy of more than passing 
copsideration. Hats off to J. Lewis Thompson for inaugurating a new doctrine— 
for declaring himself free from fear of attorneys general and other human agents 
for the enforcement of law! 

Fear of the law is wholesome. Fear of the frail human machine employed to 
enforce law is cowardly. Yet it is often the latter rather than the former that 
deters men from doing what their consciences say is right. Public servants who are 
charged with the duty of making law are known to err, not only individually but 
collectively, in their legislative bodies. How much more likely is the individual to 
make mistakes who alone bears the burden of enforcing the people’s will and whose 
eyes can illy distinguish between the paths of official duty and politics. Therefore 
it is the law, not the lawyer, that the lumberman should respect, and when the selfish 
aspirations of a state prosecutor lead him to persecute rather than prosecute, the 
lumberman must fight. 

The nation is demanding—and will not have a refusal—that there be actual con- 
servation of resources, beginning with timber. Yet, at the same time, through dif- 
ferent channels it says to lumbermen, ‘‘ You may not join together to conserve this 
property which you hold as trustees of the nation at large. You must not help each 
other in this conservation movement. You must avoid every suspicion of agreement, 
or we shall prosecute you.’’ This is the voice of the prosecutor—not the law. 

Every sane man who will study the situation must admit that codperation is the 
only instrument by which conservation can be brought about; so, if public opinion 
legitimates conservation, it thereby brands coéperation as equally legitimate, and so 
it will be recognized in the final test. Theodore Roosevelt while in the president’s 
chair experienced a change of heart on this very question and admitted that combi- 
nations might serve lawful as well as unlawful purposes. 

If conservation is to come, combination of trade interests to bring it about must 
come also. But this means that those who lead in doing the public will must face the 
attacks of politically guided bidders for public favor—face them fearlessly and 
honestly, secure in the knowledge that the written law and the public welfare will 
ultimately justify their course. 








SPEAKING of the forestry movement, the Townsend 15-day forest is going 
some. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE BUSINESS SITUATION. 


As every man of affairs knows, there is a too numerous class of parasites whose 
stock in trade, in what they call business consists principally of propagating public 
alarms. Another and the contrasting class deals in superlatively optimistic propa- 
ganda. The one class are the bears and the other the bulls. Neither has yet been 
able to control for long; both eventually are amenable to a law higher and more 
potent than clique agencies or stock jobbing devices. Natural trade tendencies may 
be temporarily obstructed and deranged; they can neither be permanently destroyed 
nor long conquered. The masses have been taught by politicians to depend too 
implicitly upon the potentialities of statutes and the fiscal affairs of the general 
government. These can fret the business community and often do impede spon- 
taneous tendencies; they are rarely a stimulant. 

We are a nation of overmuch laws. There are too many who aspire to be, but 
are not, statesmen. That national party platforms under these conditions should be 
encumbered with over many schemes and pledges is simply an evolutionary effect 
of logical causes. As ‘‘evil communications corrupt good manners,’’ so does the 
prevailing intimacy of barter and government debauch both. The masses have been 
misled—they expect too much and are too free to lay the blame for disappointing 
natural tendencies at the door of the White House. The opposition possesses no 
weapon of offense more effective than that of imputing prevailing evils to the party 
in power. This weapon is habitually wielded wildly, or with little or no regard for 
the ‘‘innocent bystander.’’ The situation at present affords a conspicuous example 
in point. The trusts are about to be laid upon a sacrificial altar. The masses 
demanded and the nominating convention decreed it. Mr. Taft accepted the nomina- 
tion subject to that decree and is obligated by it. He is bound to discharge that 
obligation in a way most congenial to his own judgment and his conscience. He 
has declared himself in pursuance of this obligation and straightway Wall Street 
was convulsed. But it was the bears that had the spasm. Naturally the incident 
was disconcerting even outside of the maelstrom of finance known as New York. 
But as the knowing ones knew well enough, it was the bears in a spasm. 

Of the President there is much to be said, the most of it to his credit.” Not in the 
prodigious sense a mental gladiator, Mr. Taft is par excellence a mental equilibrist. 
He has a gift of balancing, equating negative forces. His eminently judicial turn 
of mind straightens things. Not unmindful of the admonitions of political expedi- 
ency in minor things, his intrepidity in larger matters of logic and conscience may 
be shaken; it can not be overawed. He is chiefly obnoxious to those only who from 
resentment of some special personal grievance, or simple unthinking _politicai 
hostility, would discredit or hamper the man and his aims and purposes. He carried 
the thinking, substantial elements of the country last fall, because of the implicit 
faith reposed in him by those elements. The latter believed in his ability, his 
discreetness, his conservatism, his honesty and his patriotic devotion to his country 
and countrymen. He was in a manner and to a degree hailed as a political savior. 
This sentiment may have exceeded the bounds of strictly practical limitations—it 





probably did—but that is what was thought of the man. The question now is, has 
he so far kept the faith—has any occasion arisen in the meantime for public 
disappointment? He was bound to do something about. the trusts and in pursuance 
of that obligation has invoked restrictive legislation. Of course this declaration 
with suspicious avidity was seized upon as a sweeping declaration of war, As a 
result, stocks and other speculative securities were shaken and for a brief space 
values altered. The bears, of course, did it. Of course, too, the President enter- 
tained then and hereafter will entertain no such purposes. It was not all but the 
bad trusts that he was after. To the extent that his action shall eurb the one and 
encourage the other there should be nobody to find fault with results except those 
injured by them. If, in other words, the administration shall find a single interest 
in the act or with the power of maintaining a monopoly or otherwise restraining 
the natural liberty of trade, nobody will challenge the wisdom of or question the 
necessity for summarily killing it. That, very evidently, and only that, is what the 
President proposes so far as the. trusts are concerned. It is not a menace, it is a 
safety signal. 

As regards the legitimate operation of corporate and individual enterprise, the 
President, so far as the general government is concerned, would extend every safe- 
guard and by any attainable legitimate means afford them every manner of encour- 
agement. The position is as sound as it ought to be invincible; the people owe it 
to themselves to support it. In the purely partisan sense, the President is nothing; 
in his attitude toward the fiscal policies of and their relations to the legitimate 
freedom of national business forces his administration is everything. 





THis town of Bolivar, Tenn., seems to bé rushing the season. It has just 
had a forest fire. 


COMPLICATIONS IN THE FREIGHT RATE SITUATION. 


A complication in the freight rate situation on lines extending from the eastern 
seaboard to the interior is threatened. The trunk lines for some time have had a 
proposition under consideration for the reduction of the rail and water differential 
between New York and Chicago one-half—that is, the rail and water rate being 13 
cents a hundred pounds less than the all-rail rate, the reduction would be 614 cents a 
hurdired. Nothing stands in the way of this readjustment but the refusal of the 
Grand Trunk railway to make the change. 

Wall Street thinks that in order to bring pressure to bear on the Grand Trunk, 
the Erie and Lackawanna lines have announced that their class rates from New York 
to Chieago on April 1 will be cut to the same basis as is now in effect by the way of 
the socalled all rail differential lines, which is 69 cents a hundred pounds on first 
class freight, 60 cents on second class and 46, 32, 28 and 23 on other classes. This is 
equivalent to 6 cents a hundred on first class from the standard all-rail rate now in 
force. Of course that would compel the Grand Trunk railway to reduce in order to 
hold its traffic. 

It is thought almost certain that the Erie and the Lackawanna will carry out their 
intentions to reduce, as stated, unless the Grand Trunk before March 1 shall come to 
terms. At that date the new tariff rates proposed must be filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in order to be made effective April 1. Should the Grand 
Trunk fail to come into the agreement and continue to adhere to its determination 
to reduce its own rates to correspond to the reduction made by the trunk lines, thus 
maintaining the present differential, it is declared by railroad men that one of the 
most serious rate situations of recent years will result. For, in the event that the 
Erie and the Lackawanna rates shall be reduced, as threatened, it will be followed 
by reductions on other lines. 

No one supposes for a moment that the other managers of the roads will permit 
the Erie and the Lackawanna to maintain lower rates than their own lines, if a gen- 
eral reduction ghall become necessary. 

Tt is claimed among traffic managers that a reduction of the sort stated would 
immediately be followed by a similar reduction on the differential lines for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the present differential. This amounts to 10 cents a hundred 
pounds on New York to Chicago business. As all westbound domestic rates east of 
the Mississippi river are based on the New York-to-Chicago rate, on a basis of per- 
centages, it is evident that a reduction of the rate must be followed by a similar 
reduction from other seaboard points. 

Philadelphia-to-Chicago standard rates, which are 6 cents under the New York 
rate, will have to be reduced from 69 to 63 cents a hundred pounds; Baltimore rates, 
which are 8 cents under those of New York, would be reduced from 67 to 61 cents, 
and from Boston and other New England points from 79 to 69 cents. 

Import rates also are based on the domestic rates, and they would be subjected to 
readjustment to accord with the new rates on the railroads. This change also would 
apply to all points on the Atlantic coast and the Gulf of Mexico. New Orleans and 
Galveston import rates are based on a certain differential under the New York rates 
and, consequently, would have to be ehanged. The reduction would be from 62 to 56 
cents a hundred pounds. 

Thus, it is claimed, an upheaval of rates is threatened which will affect through 
rates to all points on the Pacific coast, as well as from all intermediate points for 
which Chicago is the basing point. This readjustment of westbound rates inevitably 
would ke followed by one of eastbound rates (important to lumbermen) for the 
reason that shippers at St. Louis, Chicago, St. Paul and Seattle and other western 
points will not long agree to pay 6 cents a hundred pounds more for goods from 
western points to New Yori than ezstern shippers are paying to points in the West. 

It is admitted that the Grand Trunk holds the key to-the situation. It is hoped 
by the trunk lines in the states that the Grand Trunk will recede from its position 
so that before March 1 the proposed reduetion of the differential ean be made. If 
that concession of the international line shall fail, trunk line officials say that a rate 
war will ensue that will result in a readjustment of rates all over the country. The 
trunk line officials are said: to-be very bitter against the Grand Trunk’s alleged 
obduracy, considering it indefensible in view of the fact that all the other differential 
lines have agreed to the readjustment on what was considered an equitable basis. It 
is their intention, it is declared, to exliaust every: measure to force the Grand Trunk 
into line and thus do away with a situation which they have long considered unfair 


and unjust. 





Fepruary 5, 1910. 
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FIRE LOSSES AND SPRINKLERED RISKS. 


A few facts relating to risks and losses on sprinklered risks in Chicago will prove 
interesting and should prove valuable to those who believe the risk should make the 
rate. The statistical report submitted at the annual meeting of the Chicago Board 
of Underwriters showed that losses on 506 sprinklered risks in the city during 1909 
aggregated only $32,665, of which about 40 percent was caused by one fire. This is 
at the rate of about $65 on each risk. What is known as a ‘‘ high pressure -report’’ 
shows the average losses on 302 sprinklered risks for five years was $12,250, an 
average of $40 each. The high pressure report shows that losses of 444 unsprinklered 
risks have been $1,251,427, an average of $2,800 on each—certainly an interesting 
comparison for those who own and have installed sprinkler systems or contemplate 
doing sv. 

Mercantile establishments figure in the cost of fire insurance the premiums on the 
policies carried, watch service and 8 percent of the taxes which is credited to the 
fire department. The specific complaint now being made is that under the rules of 
insurance companies, rates on well protected risks are not low enough to induce 
owners to make improvements. The objection is taken to the necessity of making the 
risk practically fire proof and in addition paying the high rates now demanded by 
the board companies. In a very brief manner the policy holders assert that the risk 
has very little to do with the rate and that owing to the confusion in classification 
and the lack of complete records, it is practically impossible to determine what the 
risk on any particular class of buildings actually is, and this has given rise to need 
for more complete information on this point. 

Progress is reported by those having the matter in charge, the movement having 
been sanctioned by a number of commercial organizations in different cities and by 
several associations of manufacturers. 


BBD BPD ID DD ID DDD ™ 


THaT oak tree 250 years old that has just been cut down by a Michigan 
‘lumberman probably thought it was going to get away. 





GREAT GATHERING OF LUMBER MANUFACTURERS. 


Interest—Late last Wednesday the register of lumbermen at Cincinnati showed 
about 650 names representing those in attendance at the eighth annual meeting of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States. This sets a new 
record for attendance at meetings of lumber manufacturers’ associations. The 
presence of so great a number of those interested in the hardwood lumber trade 
bespeaks a general and widespread concern in the work of this organization. Pri- 
marily it is and always has been a group of workers. Included in the membership 
are scores of hardwood manufacturers in all parts of the central and southern states 
whose mills produce a very large percentage of the total hardwood supply. 

A sharp contrast in the attitude of members toward each other is furnished in a 
comparison of the meeting held at Louisville, Ky., six years ago and that in 
Cincinnati this week. At the Louisville meeting the individual was just recovering 
from the shock his consciousness had received on the discovery that his competitors’ 
pedal extremities were not cloven. Each one hoped that the protestations of the 
other were sincere, but held the subject open to question. The Louisville meeting 
showed the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States during its 
formative period; that at Cincinnati showed the tremendous progress it has made. 
It would not be fair to characterize the present organization as a perfected one, for 
there remain much to be done and many questions of widespread mutual interest to 
consider. At the same time the workers in this association have made great strides 
toward the goal of their desire. 


R. M. Carrier’s Administration—That the Carrier administration has been suc- 
cessful is evidenced by the enthusiasm manifested at the meeting and the unanimous 
conclusion of the convention that he should succeed himself. A tremendous interest 
has been aroused in the work carried on by the organization throughout the lumber 
circles of the country. The meeting at Cincinnati was attended by manufacturers, 
wholesale dealers, commission men and representatives of practically every lumber 
consuming industry. The papers read were weighty and discussions had for each 
particular element present and each was given opportunity to express its views. 

Mr. Carrier’s administration has brought forth one great development, and that 
is the codperation of members of the association on what may be termed operative 
questions. No individual in the association has perfected a system of manufacture 
superior in all respects to that of others and this in brief explains the great success 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States—the members 
are working together along practical lines for their mutual betterment. 


Uniform Grading—The inspection rules of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States have formulated an elaborate and practical system of 
grading lumber. The rules were first published in 1902 and since that time the 
crudities of phraseology and their indefiniteness have been eliminated, until at the 
present time these rules define quality with great accuracy. 

In his address the president treated the question of uniform inspection at length. 
One statement should be reiterated in this paper and emphasized. It follows: 

No honest man can successfully defend the wisdom of more than one 
standard of grading, nor can any reasonable man deny the fact that the 
producer and the consumer are the only parties concerned in the making of 
grades. Why should this not be brought about? The time for action is 
now, as too much has already been lost. Further delay will work great harm 

‘to the industry. 

A uniform system of grading hardwood lumber, when it shall be adopted, will 
prove of untold value to, timber holders, lumber manufacturers, distributers and 
consumers. Such a system does not prohibit anyone from making special grades to 
suit the requirements of some particular consumer which differ radically from others. 
It would not operate as a barrier to the successful conduct of a commission dealer, 
jobber or wholesaler, but it would serve to enable the producer and the consumer to 
arrive at a definite knowledge of the value of the standard grades and to do away 
with the present unprofitable wrangling over the inspection of lumber. A careful 
reading of that section of the president’s address devoted to this question will prove 
iNuminative, possibly prophetic. 


Forestry—Two years ago W. B. Townsend descended out of the Great Smoky 
mountains and arrived at the Grand hotel in Cincinnati without let or hindrance. 
Someone broached a topic in which he was interested and the result was a talk, the 
like of which those who attended the meetings of this organization since its ineeption 
have seldom enjoyed. Mr. Townsend has been chief expounder of forestry to 
members of the association since his initial address. 

His speech is but an earnest of the interest lumbermen are taking in the forestry 
problem and serves to outline the many difficulties encountered, chief of which is 
taxation. Of searcely less importance is the question of the publie’s intolerant 
attitude. A very brief summing up of his address shows that the public wants 
lumber cheaper than it has ever had it before, desires legislatures to enact laws that 
will prevent waste, and at the same time by statutory edict to preserve the forests 
intact. Well may the manufacturer gasp at this conglomeration of ideas, and then 
resolutely set himself deliberately to the task of working out a practical solution. 


A Few Things—Leonard Bronson, former editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
now manager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, gave some inter- 
esting information relating to a few problems which his organization is now consid- 
ering. He dwelt somewhat at length on the unfair attitude of the public and of 
the press toward the lumber industry; delved into the taxation problem and showed 
difficulties, some of which seem to be almost insuperable, which will be encountered 
when this question comes up, His. talk brought out the many important national 
questions which the lumberman must meet, and he gave both sides to each question, 
showing the benefits to be secured and the many obstacles to be overcome. 


In General—Secretary Doster rid himself of years of accumulated wisdom. He 
told all about the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and incidentally delved 
into the history of the organization and the work being accomplished along many 
lines. His elaborate review of the year is given in its entirety in the report of the 
convention in this issue. 

This meeting of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association is one that will long 
be remembered. More work was accomplished, consideration was given to more 
subjects, and those in attendance partook of more things in the way of hospitality 
and entertainment than at any previous meeting of the organization and possibly 
more than at any previous meeting of any other organization. The meeting was a 
hummer and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can only add: More power to the bees that 
made the hum! 


SOLO ere 


THERE are rumors of wedding bells in this vicinity. The two retail asso- 
ciations in Pennsylvania are exchanging telegrams. 





UNITED STATES WATERWAYS COMMISSION. 


The United States National Waterways Commission, through Hon. Theodore E. 
Burton, its chairman, has submitted a formal report to the sixty-first Congress, 
designated as Senate document No. 307. The document is too elaborate for reprodue- 
tion, but in a general way seems to reflect all sides of the problem in a conservative, 
impartial and exhaustive manner. It particularly is not a partisan or otherwise per- 
functory exposition of the subject. In other words, questions of a negative as well 2 
affirmative character are alike given due consideration. Among other relevant factors 
it is shown that navigable waterways, to attain to their highest possibilities, must be 
navigated jointly with conrecting railroads by means of joint rates, prorating agree- 
ments, through bills ete. This, of course, would entail new legislation and amount to 
something akin to revolution. Among the disadvantages to which waterways are sub- 
jected is that of delay on the part of the government in pushing projected improve- 
ments. Uncertainty growing out of this incident operates as a handi¢ap to those 
disposed and ready to provide boats or establish steamboat or barge Times. on the 
waters involved. There also is the menace in every such case of ruinous raikway com- 
petition. Mention is particularly made that in repeated instances the use of 
improved channels has been marked by noticeable failure to provide necessary facili- 
ties for the transportation of freight and passengers. Such instances, each more or 
less representative, would seem to have indicated more concern about procuring and 
disbursing appropriations than in their ostensible objects. In. this eommeetion the 
commission remarks that ‘‘No improvement by the federal govermment will suffice 
without the codperation of communities and business interests, upon which reliance 
must be had for the proper utilization of improved waterways.’’ It is by this lack 
of coéperation that the Mississippi river, for instance, has obviously been suffered 
to fall so largely into disuse: The experiences of foreign countries with reference 
to waterways and their public benefits are freely drawn upon and constitute a com 
siderable part of the record. A good deal is also submitted reflecting pertinent 
technical engineering problems. The report is supplemented by a symposium of 
individual views relating to the general subject of sufficient value to have justified 
their publication, although expressly not endorsed by the commission. 

A notable feature of the report proper is the idea approved by the commission that 
to secure favorable congressional consideration there should be participation in the 
cost of projected waterways by local communities. In no other manner can the gov- 
ernment at Washington be so conclusively assured of the feasibility and possible 
benefits of such projects as after local interests have thus shown a willingness to 
bear a considerable share of the cost. In the cases of large projects the codperation 
in the manner proposed of ‘‘all communities and interests is especially desirable.’’ 

‘*The commission would repeat the recommendation that improvements by the fed- 
eral government be restricted to those essential to navigation, and would also’ recom- 
mend that, whenever a project is under consideration or is in operation wader whieh 
a very considerable amount of land will be reclaimed or protected from overflow, a 
survey be made and report be submitted as to the cost of the reclamation features 
of such project and as to the probable quantity and value of the land which would 
be reclaimed or benefited thercby.’’ 

In short, as already pointed out, the report seems to consist largely of a plea for 
waterways, but subject to certain conditions (discreetly safeguarding the résylts of 
legislation against unbusinesslike tendencies. 

Copies of the report can be had for the asking. 
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THE CAR STAKE QUESTION BEFORE CONGRESS. 


In another part of this week’s Lumberman appears a digest of the testimony 
relating to the car stake question heard by the congressional committee on interstate 
commerce. The evidence presented before the committee shows that the railroads 
still object to furnishing complete equipment for lumber carrying, largely because of 
the fact that the lumber trade has put up with much financial loss and inconvenience 
and it has become a habit with the carriers to expect a continuance of the same 
self-denying spirit. Little of the testimony contains anything that is new and it 
would seem that a congressional committee, enjoying an opportunity to compare 
lumber and other rates and to demonstrate to its own satisfaction that the railroads 
usually furnish complete equipment for other commodities which net them far less 
revenue than lumber, could hardly fail to report favorably upon the proposed bill. 

The legislation which the lumbermen are asking for will permit the railroads to 
furnish car stakes or to pay the shipper for furnishing them. Many lumbermen will 
be interested in noting the opinion of railroad officials who have testified at this 
hearing as to the values of various models of permanent stakes at any time after 
such a law may have become effective. There is room for the suspicion that if none 
of the stakes now available is perfect the railroads will be able to make necessary 
improvements when they have the alternative of furnishing permanent stakes or 
paying for temporary ones. 

Should the master car builders’ rules now in foree in some sections be applied to 
the country at large and the trade be required to furnish No. 1 car stakes on all 
shipments the waste of good lumber would be almost criminal. Therefore, the inter- 
ests of lumber consumers as well as the pocketbooks of lumber producers demand 
that there be remedial legislation to make clear and carry out what appears to have 
been the intent of the makers of the present law. 





THE Minnesota supreme court appears to be of the opinion that it is a 
poor demurrage rule that won’t work both ways. 





THE ESSENCE OF FOREST CONSERVATION. 


The inception of the current national movement for the conservation of natural 
resources has been attributed to Gifford Pinchot, but it was made progressively 
effective by Theodore Roosevelt upon the convocation by that statesman of the 
original convention of governors and representative industrial leaders for that pur- 
pose in Washington, D. C. ‘That occasion was characterized by harmonious 
enthusiasm, imparting resistless momentum to the pending propaganda. The presence 
of a hitherto unparalleled convocation of governors of states and other participants 
of eminent standing in the industrial cireles of the country was naturally as unique as 
it otherwise was impressive and energizing. Throughout the previous history of the 
country there had been nobody to show the public that there could be any limit to 
the natural resources or that there need be any anxiety on that score. So far as 
the public was concerned it knew very little and betrayed even less care about the 
destiny of forests or where future wood supplies were to come from. The convention 
of governors accordingly woke up the country to a startling revelation, a discovery 
for which it was not prepared but which stirred a responsive popular chord as noth- 
ing else short of military excitement hitherto ever had. The movement forthwith 
assumed the nature and proportions of a popular flame and the country was ablaze 
with enthusiasm. Of course the politicians fell into line promptly and by every 
device known to the arts of politics, added fuel to the flame. Accordingly there was 
no one to say nay, and while the wave now is somewhat abated, the popularity and 
depth of the sentiment thus inspired is not. It continues and promises to long 
survive. This marks a line of development, not news, but tracing the movement to 
its present status. 

The principle of conservation, like its equivalents, economy and frugality, nobody 
denies, is under all circumstances fundamentally sound. Waste presupposes careless- 
ness, and carelessness in that connection presupposes a degraded conception of the 
thing wasted. To avert this tendency there must be some inducement to that end, in 
the present instance say the increasing value of raw materials. The owners of the 
latter are moved to be careful or careless according as the worth of the thing may be 
much or little. These tendencies are selfish, of course, but involving a sound economic 
principle affecting the masses, their operation is not impaired because sustained by 
selfish motives. All economic deductions are acceptable or not according as from 
selfish standpoints they may conserve or prejudice public interests. The subject is 
susceptible of infinite elaboration; its essence, so far as forestry interests are con- 
cerned, was distinctly voiced by Jonn B. Wuire when at New Orleans the other day 
he said in effect that forests would be conserved or not, according as the value of 
their products might or might not justify that policy. 





Ir 1s a versatile city that can, like Cincinnati, produce four addresses of 
welcome that all sound differently and yet all mean alike. 


THE VALUE OF CANADIAN LUMBER IMPORTS. 


It does not appear from the record of imports of lumber that the reduction in 
tariff has made any great change in the lumber trade between the United States and 
Canada. The published report shows lumber imported from British America in 
December, 1908, to have been valued at $18.41; December, 1909, $18.83, so that if 
the prices be regulated by the duty the record for December shows it has a tendency 
to increase rather than to reduce the value. 

For the calendar years of 1907-08-09 the record shows very slight fluctuations. For 
1907 the average value was $18.66; for 1908, $18.87; for 1909, $18.33. The follow- 
ing compilation shows in brief the quantities imported, the aggregate and average 
values: 





Quantity. Value. Av. value. 
ONS Ree, Perera Peer a eer ae $94,591,000 $16,692,451 $18.66 
I as, 6b. 6, 0,684 sod: aR taveie ka: Sea ee AGe tio 764.138, 14,418,370 18.87 
rari k pent cd: huang a oslo a Wt ee Mickel ab ee 981,618,000 17,994,834 - 18.33 


The imports during 1909 were considerably heavier than during 1908 or 1907, but 


slightly below those of 1906, when more than 1,000,000,000 feet was imported to this 
country. 

There is a lesson in this report of the Department of Commerce and Labor for 
those who urged the repeal of the lumber tariff with such great frenzy. Develop- 
ments have shown that 9 slight increase in the movement of lumber across the 
Canadian border has resulted from a reduction in the duty. The imports will never 
be great enough to affect lumber values materially. The output of the Canadian 
mills is estimated at somewhere between 3,000,000,000 and 4,000,000,000 feet. The 
product of mills of the United States ranges from 35,000,000,000 to 40,000,000,000 
feet, and it is impossible for the smaller quantities completely to regulate the value 
of the larger. At the same time the removal of the duty or its material reduction 
enables Canadian manufacturers, located on the lakes or having access to water or 
cheap rail transportation, to dump their low grade products into this country and 
further congest the markets. 

Today the problem which gives the lumber manufacturers of the United States the 
greatest concern is to find an outlet for the poor grades of lumber which they manu- 
facture. The demand for and prices of the better quality stock are always in 
evidence. The real difficulty is encountered in finding a profitable market for low 
grades. 





A CONSULAR report says that there are seventy-nine kinds of wood in New 
Guinea, which puts that country in a class with the builtwp door. 





A REVIEW OF BLACK WALNUT. 


A correspondent asks for the reason that walnut is not given more prominence, 
as compared to other market woods, in the columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

In reply it can be said that the reason asked for certainly is not because this 
paper has lost any of its former appreciation of black walnut as a cabinet wood. 
It simply is that black walnut no longer figures as a main resource in the operations 
of the great majority of lumber manufacturers and dealers. Though there still 
is a large amount of standing walnut timber in the country, especially south of the 
Ohio river, the supply is so seattered and occasional that the cutting and marketing 
of it liave almost become a mere incident instead of an object in lumbering. Besides, 
there are certain exporters and domestie dealers who make a specialty of walnut, 
and the trade is much in their hands. They always are on a still hunt for walnut 
and blow no trumpets when they are on the search; neither do they rush into print 
about it when they find a good bunch of walnut. The walnut men are not great 
on publicity, simply because they do not have to be. ‘Their commodity sells itself, 
as the saying is. There never is on the market a surplus of walnut the unloading of 
which taxes the ingenuity of the sellers. As to prices, they are steady and 
dependable, like those of mahogany and other tropical woods. Black walnut can 
no longer be produced in quantity sufficient to overload the market. Information 
concerning walnut lumber and logs, like the product, comes to a degree in driblets, 
and therefore figures less prominently in market reports and trade correspondence 
than the other woods that constantly are turned out in large volume and are pushed 
in the market. 

Back in the last ’70s and ’80s black walnut was the king of American cabinet 
woods. Throughout Ohic, Indiana, southern Michigan and on the bottom lands 
of Illinois, Iowa and Misscuri black walnut abounded in large quantity. It was 
the product of a rich soil which became necessary for agricultural purposes. While 
the process of clearing was going on walnut, with the other hardwoods, was thrown 
on the market in great volume. As in all other eases of lumber exploitation, 
consumers followed the lead of the producers in urging walnut into favor. It was 
an eminently available wood for furniture and interior finish. It became a favorite 
with factory operators and cabinet makers because it worked through machines 
easily and finished beautifully. It became popular with the masses partly because 
of its excellent tone and rich appearance and partly because it was pushed to the 
front by producers in that particular way they have. Black walnut was simply the 
rage, as mahogany and high grade oak now are. It got such a hold on European 


‘taste that the demand in that part of the world has endured much longer than in 


the United States, except in special lines, like pianos, sewing machines and other 
fine cabinet uscs, frem which there still is a good demand in this country. But few 
would now choose walnut for house trim, sets of furniture, store furnishings and 
saloon bars as they once did. Mahogany, oak and birdseye maple have succeeded 
walnut. The state of the cherry market is something like that of walnut, though 
the inereased working of the timber in the Appalachian range and other parts of 
the South is bringing out a large amount of cherry which is attracting increasing 
attention among dealers and consumers. Birch is another wood, 
neglected, which is receiving greater attention than formerly. 

The greatest energy displayed in the walnut business for the last twenty years 
has been in the export line. Buyers of logs for export have ranged the country 
from Ohio and western Pennsylvania to Kansas, Indian Territory (Oklahoma) and 
Texas. Galveston has been a considerable export point for southwestern walnut. 
Baltimore, in the East, is a prominent export point. New Orleans and Memphis, in 
the middle South, have done business in that line. About all the good logs 
obtainable are more valuable for export than walnut for home consumption. But 
exporting is a special business that naturally does not come into this purview. 

All the black walnut on the continent will have a sale at good prices, and none 
of it should be sacrificed in the haste to convert it into liquid assets. It is probable 
that walnut hereafter will be sought for with more assiduity than now for this 


onee rather 


reason: high grade hardwoods are approaching a degree of scarcity. As prices 
shall advance for oak, birch, cherry and other furniture woods, there will be a 
looking about for any kind that can be made available. In the search the glance 
will reeur to walnut, so that it is possible that it may have a reerudescence in 
cabinet use. In that ease the bottom lands of the South and the coves among 
mountain foothills will be searched for every walnut tree that can be found. No 
doubt timber owners are waiting for this opportunity for bringing out their walnut 
reserves. A new vogue may call forth more walnut than is now kuown to exist. 

All who have something of interest to say about walnut are invited to forward it 
to this office, where it will be received with thanks and given adequate attention 
in the handling of Inmher news and eomment. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








Basing judgment of prevailing trade conditions on reports from the several leading 
markets, business since January 1 has been all that could have been expected, and 
even more, when the adverse state of the weather during a large part of the time is 
taken into account. To some degree we can safely discount the exuberance mani- 
fested in some of the reports about current trade and prices. It is common at the 
beginning of each year, especially from the manufacturing and wholesaling ends of 
the business, to assume an advance of prices one dollar or more a thousand on the 
more important items in.the list. Such customary advances are based on stocks 
carried over, which will become dry, or partly so, by the time spring trade shall 
fairly open, and it is thought that it will be no more than just and good business 
to advance prices a certain percentage in order to offset carrying charges over the 
winter. That always has been the practice in respect to northern white pine, and it 
has been followed, in a degree, by the producers of southern pine, cypress and other 
of the softer woods. In the hardwood line, in which lumber is run through the dry 
kilns at all seasons of the year, the spring bulge in prices is not so much counted on. 
But even in this branch it is always assumed that there should be some advance in 
the beginning of the new year. But it is a feature that especially pertains to the 
woods that are largely distributed through retail yards. 

* 


* * 

This winter there seems to be more than an ordinary unanimity in the general 
confidence prevalent that 1910 is to be a record year in the American lumber trade. 
A peculiar feature of this faith is that it is not clouded by any expression of doubt 
or questioning as to possible deterrent influences. In cases where demand has not 
reached expectations this failure is moved to the rear by charging it to weather 


conditions, while the outlook continues to be brilliant with promise. 
* * * 


It must be confessed that there is much reason for the optimism that prevails. 
For one thing, the general demand for wholesale stocks required for the industries 
has scarcely diminished since last fall, when it was extraordinarily insistent and 
far reaching inte the future. In the hardwood lines this was especially so, and was 
about equally true in respect to railroad and car material, as well as all specially 
sawed stocks, whether of hardwoods or softwoods. There seems to have been no 
radical change in this particular since the first of January. Reports indicate that 
there has been a renewed interest in sawmill output of all kinds as the winter has 
progressed, a feature fully attested by the flood of inquiries that has poured in at 
all wholesale centers. If there has been any holding back at all it has been on the 
part of the retail yard dealers in the rural districts, who always are inclined to wait 
for developments before they order lumber for the spring trade. 

In the big cities, the factory centers and in the larger interior places, the disposi- 
tion seems to be to provide for the lumber that will be needed for what is expected 
to be an unusually heavy consumption in building and manufacturing. If there is 


any cross current in this tendency it is not apparent on the surface. 
* * * 


It is’ prudent to qualify the foregoing statements, however, by reference to 
conditions at eastern points, where the temper of the trade is somewhat more con- 
servative than it is in midcountry and farther west. In Baltimore, New York and 
Bostcn the inclipation is to hesitate to a degree in ordering new stock until the 
spring business shall develop the status that is to be. This waiting mood may be 
influenced by the nearness to the stock speculation centers, which being somewhat 
depressed on account of the recent decline in security values, has caused some doubt 
as to the outcome of the business year. In the interior, on the contrary, the state 
of the security market has had no appreciable effect on general industry or trade— 
at least on the surface of things; but those of long and thorough experience realize 
that something may at any moment turn up that will considerably change the aspect 
in affairs of money and credit. In fact, conservatism has seized on Cincinnati to 
some extent, though Philadelphia, Pittsburg and Lake Erie market and consuming 
centers are still turning out reports of active winter conditions and a promising 
outlook. At Louisville, Ky., reports are fairly jubilant concerning present trade and 
prospects, and the same is true of St. Louis. In Chicago the local requirement is so 
great, and so much depended on from season to season, that dealers are generally 
too busy to bother themselves about forecasts. They take the market as it comes, 
knowing all the time that their great industrial and trade center is the dumping 
ground for surplus stocks that must be financed all the year round, and hence lumber 


can be bought here at inside prices that afford a safe competition with rival markets. 
* * * 


Reports from mill points in the Southwest are unifornily favorable to present and 
prospective conditions. This view is reflected from Kansas City and St. Louis. 
There is a continued increase of inquiry, and many orders 
are resulting therefrom. The yard trade is coming 
into line with inquiries and orders. The line yard com- 
panies are said to be conspicuous in this movement, while the individual yards are 
buying to some extent. It is claimed that mill stocks in the Southwest are much 
broken and that it is often difficult for buyers to make up schedules. Prices are 
being held for an advance of 5C cents to $1 a thousand, a state of the market that 
is being felt as far north as Great Lake points. There is the same especial call for 
railroad timber and car stuff as was pronounced during the last part of 1909. All 
good stock is in urgent demand. ‘There is a call for No. 1 12-inch boards, with no 
ovérsupply to draw on. The most plentiful lumber west of the Mississippi river is 
flooring and ceiling, especially in the under grades. The disposition of the manu- 
facturers still is to closely watch the extent of demand and graduate their output 
accordingly. It is realized that a burdensome surplus could easily be created by a 
running of full capacity full time. 

East of the Mississippi river improvement of demand is noticed, though the yard 
dealers are still too much out of the market to make a full trade. It is thought, 
however, that when spring shall fairly come there will be an active demand. Much 
attention is centered on the price question, and the impression seems to have obtained 
throughout the northern trade that southern pine is to sell at higher prices than 
last year; but the result depends on several contingencies that time and circum- 
stances must determine. The export trade from Gulf ports is largely on Argentine 


SOUTHERN PINE. 


account, though there are considerable shipments to Cuba, Porto Rico, Jamaica and 
other West Indian islands. The European demand is quiet. Holders of Georgia 
pine at the mills and the eastern markets are maintaining prices firmly. Altogether 
the southern pine trade seems to be as promising as it usually is at this season, and 
in some respects the winter business so far is considerably in excess of what it 
usually has been in former years. 

* * e 

As spring approaches the northern pine business is showing renewed life. There 
will be demand enough for available stock, but dealers are somewhat in a quandary 

as to how they are to adjust selling prices to those 
NORTHERN PINE. at which stocks are held. Michigan wholesalers are 

pondering the probable effect of the maximum tariff 
on Canadian lumber, if it shall be applied. Hope is indulged that this international 
matter will be so arranged as not to disturb prices, as a possible result of an export 
duty, on Canada lumber imported into the States. As a general rule coarse, low 
grade white pine is not selling as briskly as good stock. This is especially true in 
Canada, where coarse pine is almost a drug in the market, though doing better than 
formerly in consequence of some revival in the demand for packing box~ grades. 
Shop lumber and better and pattern stock are fairly active in all the manufacturing 
supply points. At Minneapolis conditions are ripening for an active spring trade. 

7 * * 

Cheerfulness pervades manufacturing and trade circles on the north Pacifie coast 
and in the Inlané Empire. In the Puget Sound and Columbia River country and 
MOUNTAIN AND prey ’s pe region phage peerage that prospects 

or the spring business are particularly bright. Inquiry 
SLOPE. for timber is large, and prospects for the use of an 
immense output of such product are a pronounced feature of the situation. There is 
an urgent demand for stuff that requires special cutting, and on such requisitions 
prices have gone up a dollar a thousand, probably on account of the late advance 
in the price of logs, which is being insisted on. Mill operators report many inquiries 
from the East, with no sign of weakening in the retail market. Offshore demand is 
fair—hetter than a year ago, though there is some difference between buyers and 
sellers as to values. California inquiry has slackened somewhat, and it is thought 
buyers for that state are waiting to see if prices in Washington shall be held firmly. 

Another advance of $1 a thousand is predicted on fir logs. Rail shipments are 
going forward with better dispatch. The cedar shingle trade is light, with few 
inquiries or orders arriving. Manufacturers are not inclined to make contracts, as 
they believe that prices are too low for reasonable profits. The California lumber 
market was rather slow «uring January on account of unusually cold and stormy 
weather for that state. Some damage has come to the orange crop caused by frost, 
which may be some deterrent to the distributing trade, though it is thought that the 
result will not be serious. Manufacturers and dealers who cater to the eastern 
markets are confident of a good year’s business, a view strongly reflected from San 
Francisco, and based on the growing demand east of the mountains for shop pine 
and redwood. In.the Inland Empire about all the shop lumber at the mills has 
been sold, and in Chicago it is stated that western shop pine is practically out of the 
market because of scarcity. This should assure a good outlook for manufacturers of 
that class of lumber. At Spokane the demand has picked up to a marked degree, 
many mills reporting increased orders. The local demand has been quickened by 
good weather and the resumption of building. 

* * * E 

General satisfaction is expressed with the state of trade in the hardwoods. In 

territory north of the Ohio river demand is growing in strength as the season 

advances. There has been a rise of prices for oak and 
THE HARDWOODS, hestnut in central Ohio. There is a good distribution 

of orders among the, different woods and grades. Manu- 
facturers and all wood using industries are in the market for hardwood supplies, the 
movement in that respect showing but little or no change from that of last year. 
A few notes of indicating cautionary forecasts come from some of the markets, but 
nothing that clouds the generally cheerful outlook. The present demand is stronger 
on the better grades, but the lower are doing better than during some portions of last 
year. There is a fair export requirement. Prices all along the’ line are well 
supported. 

* x * 

The cypress trade is in good form at all points. Reports are uniformly favorable 
to this wood, the demand constantly broadening and extending to new applications 
in consumption. Further advances in prices are predicted. 


OBB BBA BLL 


THE coal editor says that the railroads are cleaning up the coal, but he 
just ought to see the family furnace. 


So FAR as the steel car stake is concerned, the railroads insist on believing 
that there ain’t any such blamed animal. 


SomE lumbermen might almost enjoy a rate disagreement in which they 
were only spectators. 


THE distracting multiplicity of alleged reasons for the prevailing high 
cost of living naturally excites a suspicion that some one or more of them 
may be wrong. 


CYPRESS interests have suffered less from the ravages of the panic than 
any other branch of the lumber industry, and the reasons for it are plain 
enough—production has been kept within bounds, producers for the most 
part have kept their heads, have not lost courage, have judiciously crowded 
their products upon the attention of consumers and, generally, have retained 
their composure and—sawed wood. 


Ir 1s not unlikely that the tendency of the period to overcrowd the cities 
has something to do with the relations of consumption and production and 
consequently the cost of living also. The necessities of life are certainly 
not in burdensome supply, nor are they relatively higher than other com- 
modities similarly restricted; wide poplar, for instance. 
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IN THE WAKE OF THE CONVENTIONS. 


FORESTRY IN THE SOUTH. 


At an adjourned meeting of the Southern Conservation 
Congress, New Orleans, January 27, the question rela- 
tive to the best methods of promoting forestry in the 
southern states was discussed. 

A feature of the discussion was the advocacy of the 
reforestation of cutover lands by the states. Among 
those who spoke in favor of that method was Dr. Hermann 
von Schrenk, of St. Louis, who advised the buying of 
denuded lands by the states and planting trees for a 
future timber supply. Capt. J. B. White, the distin- 
guished lumberman and capitalist of Kansas City, Mo., 
indorsed the same proposition. . 

In the matter of taxing timber lands Mr. White 
advised the taxing of logs instead of the standing tim- 
ber properties. In regard to taxation Dr. von Schrenk 
urged the importance of thoroughly investigating the 
question so as to avoid the involvement of the taxing 
bodies of the country in a maze of tax legislation. _ 

The expression was unanimously in favor of legislation 
for the doing away of forest fires, which destroy re- 
growth of trees, and the opinion was expressed that this 
could be accomplished in most, and perhaps all of the 
states. 

J. Lewis Thompson, of Houston, Tex., the new presi- 
dent of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
announced that a general massmeeting, to consider the 
questions involved in the conservation movement, will be 
held at Fort Worth, Tex., April 5. He stated his belief 
to be that the holders of timber and other natural 
resources are simply trustees for the people. State laws 
should be dovetailed with federal legislation. The most 
important element in conservation is the education of the 
people. He would have forestry regulation left to each 
state to work out in accordance with local conditions, 
including taxation of timber. Each state should start 
the forestry program by appointing a practical forester. 

A committee was appointed, at the instance of Dr. von 
Schrenk, to investigate and report to the National Con- 
servation Association the questions of taxation, fire laws, 
and soil conservation. A committee was authorized, with 
W. O. Hart, of Louisiana, as chairman, to draft recom- 
mendations for state legislation in behalf of forestry 
and report to the several state committees on forestation. 

The Southern Conservation Congress has made a good 
start, and is taking up the most important matters in 
respect to conservation, making the timber interests of 
the South a pronounced feature of the undertaking. 


OVERPRODUCTION OF SOUTHERN PINE. 


In his report at the late annual meeting of the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, at New Orleans, Secre- 
tary George K. Smith said that, generally speaking, the 
yellow pine business of 1909 was unsatisfactory. While 
production was 25 percent greater than in 1908, it was 
21 percent below normal on a basis of running time and 
capacity. The demand did not exceed the supply at any 
period, consequently the market had little chance to 
recover from the low level of prices touched in 1908. 

The number of mills included in the association is 
219, with a normal annual capacity of 5,155,100,000 feet 
of sawed product. The total production of the 219 mills 
in 1909 was 4,074,499,966 feet, against 3,212,959,475 feet 
in 1908. Thus the actual production compared with 
normal capacity for 1908 was 62.3 percent, while that of 
1909 was 79 percent. 

Actual figures received and estimates made the total 
production of yellow pine by 1,550 mills in 1909, 9,382,- 
741,480 feet; in 1908 the total was 7,330,178,567 feet. 
Thus the net increase of production was 2,052,362,913 
feet, or 28 percent. Seventy-eight mills, representing 
about 225,000,000 feet annual output, went out of com- 
mission in 1909, and ten mills, representing an annual 
output of 175,000,000 feet, went into commission. 

The figures apparently show that production is an- 
nually on the increase, despite any relative state of the 
market, a condition that may account for the inability 
of producers to maintain a firm hold on prices, about 
which they complained the last year. It should be 
observed, also, that there was considerable curtailment 
of output last year by running on short time, and in 
some instances shutting down entirely for certain periods. 
If all the mills had run full capacity from start to 
finish of the season the surplus would have shown still 
further accumulation, with a corresponding influence 
toward the depression of prices. Evidently southern pine 
producers yet are a long distance from scientifically regu- 
lating production to the demand. What have the trust 
hunters to say to this proposition? 


INDORSES THE LUMBER JOURNALS. 


Retiring President W. D. Frantz, in his address at 
the late annual meeting of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, at Kansas City, expressed his opinion 
of the lumber journals in unequivocal language thus: 

‘*T want to say a good word for the lumber journals 
of the country. They are all alive in the interest of the 
lumber dealer. Are you patronizing them by subscrib- 
ing? [Rustling at the reporters’ table.] If not, you 
are missing a great opportunity [More interest among 
the scribes and some blushing] to become better informed 
on all the questions that concern us. They are as neces- 
sary for the proper conduct of our business as the shed 
for our stock or the furniture of our offices. Give them 
your support, for they are working unceasingly for your 
good.’’ [Rustling of feet, pulling down of vests and 
thrusting out of chests at the reporters’ table.] 


This was a good one from the retailers’ standpoint. 
No hint in this language that the lumber journals are 
mostly on the side of the manufacturers and the bull side 
of the market. 


AN INCENTIVE TO MORE ACTIVE ASSOCIATION 
WORK. 


The Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State 
of New York, at its late meeting in Rochester, voted to 
raise the salary of Secretary George Wilson Jones, on 
condition that he will dust around and raise money 
enough from the membership to meet the additional ex- 
pense. That seems like a good business proposition and 
in accordance with the thrift of your eastern business 
men. In carrying out the plan it will work a double- 
ended result. Secretary Jones, in winning his increase 
of salary, will have to add to the membership and collect 
the dues sharply from the old members. This will 
strengthen the association and make the members take 
an interest in something they have paid for. It will help 
the secretary and encourage him to work hard and well 
for the good of the association—and his own salary. 
Other associations with tardy dues please copy. 

It seems that the question of dues has in the past 
bothered the association somewhat. President W. A. 
Brown brought up this matter in his annual address. He 
charged the membership that the enthusiasm indulged at 
the conventions did not hold out through the year. It 
was like some people’s camp meeting religion that did 
not stand the test when it came in contact with the 
unsympathetic world. He attributed the success of the 
association to the good work of the secretary. Some had 
advocated an increase of dues, but the president did not 
favor such action, as it would have a tendency to prevent 
dealers from joining the association. Several years ago 
the enthusiasm of the convention rose so high that it 
was proposed that all members be given the privilege of 
voluntarily raising their own dues 20 percent, and a 
motion to that effect was carried. Had such a privilege 
been accepted the last year it would have meant $420 
additional revenue to the association. Its financial re- 
port, however, shows that only $52 had been received 
from such voluntary contributions. It is safe to say 
that when the secretary shall go out to raise the money 
to pay his additional salary he will see that $52 and go 
it some better. 


EDUCATED BY EDUCATING. 


Secretary Hollis the Great is learning by experience, 
which is more than some are capable of doing. In his 
address before the dealers of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association at Kansas City he declared it his con- 
viction that association work is educational rather than 
aggressive and belligerent. When associations were new 
in the field it was the anticipation of the retailers that 
by getting together like an army they could force the 
sellers of lumber at wholesale to do as the retailers should 
dictate. Experience has taught them that this program 
was impossible. The catalog mail order business was 
instanced as an example of what can not always be done 
by association action. At first it was thought that the 
mail order business could be crippled by cutting off sup- 
plies of goods on which the catalog houses depended for 
stock in trade. That was to be done by inducing the 
manufacturers to stop selling to the mail order houses, 
as a matter of business interest; for it was held that 
producers and wholesalers of goods would better prefer 
the retailers’ patronage to that of their mail order cus- 
tomers. But the result showed that the catalog houses, 
with their large capital, could not be shut out of the 
buying market, and a different method must be adopted 
for the retailer to hold his trade against the aggressors. 

Mr. Hollis’ mature view of the matter is that the way 
to meet mail order competition is for each retailer to 
study its effects toward him individually, and the fight- 
ing must be done on one’s own ground. He said the 
retailers could do that and still make a little profit. The 
catalog house is at some disadvantage in being 4 stranger 
to the local trade and in handling goods not above sus- 
picion. The time is ripe, Mr. Hollis said, for each retail 
dealer to make an individual fight. Each man can 
settle the question for himself, and many already are 
doing it. The bulk of the catalog house lumber trade is 
east of the Mississippi river. The mail order concerns 
at Davenport, Iowa, do a much larger percentage of 
the business in the eastern states than formerly. Sears, 
Roebuck & Co.’s business is greater in New York than 
it was a year ago, and the same is true of that concern’s 
Pennsylvania trade. But the eastern dealers’ eyes have 
been opened, and there is a ripe field in that section of 
the country for educational work for counteracting the 
encroachments of the catalog business. 

Mr. Hollis alluded to the notion that had obtained 
lodgment in the minds of manufacturers in the lean years 
of the past that the retail dealers’ associations were a 
menace to the wholesale trade, that the organized retailers 
were holding back orders for lumber in an attempt to 
break the market. By a lot of foolish talk of that sort 
the manufacturers worked themselves into the belief that 
the retailers were enemies to the producers. 

The wholesalers, in Mr. Hollis’ view, now are frighten- 
ing themselves with another bogie in the notion that the 
retailers are putting their heads together for the purpose 
of adopting terms of sale of a dictatorial character, 
which Mr. Hollis denounced as utter nonsense. The order 
blank that has been used in Michigan for two years, 
and has been much appreciated, has on it no specific 
terms of sale, A blank is provided on which any terms 


agreed upon by seller and buyer can be written. It is 
that kind of an order sheet that has been indorsed by 
the Lumber Trades Congress. The retail dealers of the 
country are becoming sufficiently educated in the prin- 
ciples of their business, through association work, to 
know enough to avoid anything that can not be logically 
sustained in the course of trade. 

Mr. Hollis combatted the allegation much prevalent 
that the ‘‘code of ethics’’ of the Lumber Trades Con- 
gress is a scheme of the manufacturers. On the contrary, 
it originated in the ranks of the retailers, the idea having 
first been broached by the Western Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, the headquarters of which are at Spokane, Wash. 
This statement is a matter of history and easily can be 
verified. . 


STIRRING UP THE MEMBERS. 


That retailers’ meeting at Little Rock, Ark., January 
21-22, was a live one. It tackled about all the burning 
questions in the ‘‘realm of the retailer,’’ and handled 
them with bare hands at that. President L. R. Putnam 
said he did not appreciate the prospect that some day 
the retailer would be expected to carry in his stock every 
length of lumber from 1 to 23 feet. That was a slam 
at the odd-lengths proposition. There was an indorse- 
ment of the code of ethics. One member denounced 
jealousy between competitors; all should be treated as 
gentlemen and congratulated when they make a good 
sale, if it was done legitimately. The best way to adver- 
tise was another question handled. 

Finally the vexed question of mail order houses was 
reached. One speaker said that retail lumbermen should 
give the mail order men credit for having a good quality 
of brains, though their business is detrimental to the 
lumber trade. The only way to meet that competition is 
to figure on a profit margin that will be successfully 
competitive with prices of the mail order houses. If 
that can not be done the retailer must confess that the 
mail order men have a knack that the lumbermen do not 
possess. The speaker advised a study of the catalog 
houses’ methods. Particularly note their bright, catchy 
advertising, then meet it with something of the same 
sort. The retail dealer has many advantages over the 
mail order house. He knows his customers and meets 
them face to face, can shake them by the hand, and per- 
suade them from the personal element side. He can 
place before the buyer the actual goods, thus avoiding 
mistakes and delays. Competing with the mail order 
business is largely a matter of personal ability. It is 
up to the retail dealer to get after the local business and 
hold it against all outside or alien competition. These 
views accord with those expressed by Secretary Hollis 
at Kansas City. They seem to be crystallizing into a 
doctrine in respect to mail order competition. 


COMMISSIONS AND PRICES. 


The Northwestern Hemlock Association, at its recent 
annual meeting, gave a distinct recognition of commis- 
sion salesmen in the report of a committee, which was 
adopted, establishing the relation that class of sales- 
men shall hereafter hold to the trade in wholesale stocks. 
The substance of the report was as follows: 

Each manufacturer shall furnish his authorized com- 
mission men the same price he is willing to sell lumber 
for to the retail trade, and the commission allowed for 
sales on that basis shall be $5 a car. If the commission 
salesman secures prices in excess of the prices named 
in the list furnished him by the manufacturer the sales- 
man shall receive an additional 50 percent of such ad- 
vanced price. This doubtless is intended as an incentive 
to keep the commission man up to the work of getting 
top prices on the lumber he sells. 

To prevent commission men from misrepresenting the 
grade of stock sold, it was suggested that each manufac- 
turing concern insist that all commission men write on 
each order, above their signatures: ‘‘ Northwestern 
Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association rules to govern in 
grading above stock.’’ No commission shall be allowed 
a wholesale concern, and no concern shall be considered 
both a wholesale and commission dealer. This provision 
draws a distinct line between regular wholesale dealers 
and commission salesmen, which is as it should be. The 


* committee recommended that no stock be placed in the 


hands of commission men that have not been rated in the 
regular reference books or well recommended by re- 
sponsible parties. Now that the Wisconsin Hardwood 
Association has been consolidated with the hemlock asso- 
ciation its rules regarding commission dealers probably 
will be made to apply to the hardwood branch of the 
trade as well as to that in hemlock. 


A NECESSARY CONSOLIDATION. 


The consolidation of the Northwestern Hemlock Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Hardwood Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Wisconsin became almost a 
necessity, because, in a manufacturing sense, the two 
interests are virtually the same. In logging the timber 
of Wisconsin (and the same is true of northern Michi- 
gan) hemlock and hardwoods have to be included in the 
same operation. In milling the condition is the same. 
The selling feature involves like relations. Hence it was 
useless and unnecessarily expensive to maintain two 
associations. It was likewise more or less confusing. 
This particular combination was not in ‘‘restraint of 
trade,’’ but rather for the benefit of the producer, the 
middlemen and the ‘‘ultimate consumer.’? 
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STATE AND FEDERAL COURTS CONSIDER IMPORTANT QUESTIONS. 


Opinion in the Simpson Case—Pullman Company Wins in Attack on Kansas License Law—Minnesota Supreme Court Upholds Reciprocal Demurrage Law. 


Lumbermen who ship from other states into Illinois 
have been much interested in the decisions recently 
handed down with reference to the Illinois law regulat- 
ing the admission of foreign corporations to the state. 
The decision of the Appellate court in Frank Simpson 
Fruit Company vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company, error to the Municipal court of Chicago, 
establishes precedents which, if upheld by the supreme 
court of the state and the federal courts, would be 
ruinous to the business of the state as a whole and 
would bar foreign corporations from any standing in 
Illinois courts, excepting when they had fully complied 
with the Illinois law relating to the admission of for- 
eign corporations. The court held that the very act 
of bringing suit in an Illinois court constituted doing 
business in the state and that, therefore, a corporation 
not admitted to the state could not sustain an action 
in an Illinois tribunal. The decision does not discuss 
the question as to whether or not a nonadmitted for- 
eign corporation which might be attacked by attach- 
ment of its property in Illinois could or could not file 
an appearance and defend such an action without by 
that tact coming in conflict with the provision of the 
law above referred to. For the benefit of the trade 
the decision, by Mr. Presiding Justice Holdom, is given 
in full: 


The parties to this suit are artificial, persons created by 
the laws of the states of California and Kansas. ‘The plain- 
tiff exists in virtue of the corporation laws of the state of 
California, and the defendant in virtue of like laws of the 
state of Kansas. It stands admitted by the record that the 
plaintiff did not comply with the provisions of Chap. 32, 
R. S., entitled, “‘An Act to Regulate the Admission of For- 
eign Corporations for Profit to Do Business in the State of 
Illinois.” Plaintiff seeks by this suit to recover damages 
from defendant for its negligence in carrying a car of 
bananas from New Orleans, La., to Los Angeles, Cal. 

In view of our conclusion that the Municipal Court was 
without jurisdiction to entertain or determine the cause, we 
do not regard as necessary consideration of the merits of 
this controversy. 

Sec. 1 of the Act supra provides, ‘“‘That before any foreign 
corporation for profit shall be permitted or allowed to trans- 
act any business, or exercise any of its corporate powers in 
the State of Illinois * * * * they shall be required to 
comply with the provisions of this Act, and shall be subject 
to all of the regulations prescribed herein,” and the penal 
clause of said Act provides inter alia, after reciting the 
character of the penalty to be inflicted for nonconformity. 
“And in addition to such penalty, if after this Act shall take 
effect any foreign corporation shall fail to comply herewith, 
no suit may be maintained either at law or in equity, upon 
any claim, legal or equitable, whether arising out of con- 
tract or tort, in any court in this state.’ ‘This action is 
tort, and the Act supra became operative July 1, 1905. So 
far as we have been able to discover our Supreme Court has 
not to this time passed upon the scope of, or given judicial 
interpretation to, those parts of the Act supra above. 

It is axiomatic that every act of a corporation must find 
for its support some power in the grant creating it, or 
arise from power inferable from such grant and necessary 
to carry forward the object of its creation. So it seems 
clear to us that the commenccment of an action in a legal 
tribunal of this state is the exercise of a corporate power in 
this state, and such action being at the instance of a foreign 
corporation, which has not qualified to do business in this 
state by complying with the terms of the Act supra, it sub: 
jects itself to the prohibition found in the act.and is de- 
barred from maintaining such action in this jurisdiction. 
Plaintif€ lacking the right to institute a suit, when it does 
so in violation of a prohibitory statute, the tribunal whose 
jurisdiction is invoked is without power to grant relief or 
take cognizance. of such suit, or render judgment sought. 
If, however, Sec. 1 supra standing alone is not subject to 
this construction, any doubt which might exist is at once 
removed when Section 6, which must, according to the pre- 
vailing canons of construction, be read and interpreted with 
See. 1, as is so read and considered. -Sec. 6 clearly inhibits 
in plain terms the maintaining of any suit ‘Arising out of 
contract or tort” by any toreign corporation failing to have 
complied with the terms of Chap. 32 supra. Nor do we 
see any cogent reason why, in this case, we should go out 
of our way, or disregard by refinement of distinction, the 
plain intent and meaning of this salutory Act, to sustain 
the jurisdiction of the Court and thereby thwart what to us 
seems to be its plainly intendent beneficent purpose. We 
see no reason in this particular case, either in law or morals, 
why plaintiff should be permitted to trouble our courts with 
the settlement of its dispute with defendant. True, it 1s a 
transitory action,-and the situs of the forum may be chosen 
by plaintiff unless it meets a preventative statute, such as 
Chap. 32 supra. The cause and every step taken which lead 
to the dispute disclosed by the record occurred in territory 
foreign to the state of Illinois, and in it no citizen of this 
state, natural or artificial, was concerned or interested. The 
courts of New York long since declined to intermeddle with 
disputes of nonresidents arising in a sister state, and the 
legislature of New York in its wisdom passed an act in 
terms in consonance with the decisions of its courts. While 
we do not intend to decide that the courts of this state are 
without jurisdiction to entertain the case because the action 
arose in foreign territory, the actors in which are foreign 
corporations, we do hold that the noncompliance of plaintiff 
with Chap. 32 supra constitutes an insuperable barrier to 
the Municipal Courts taking jurisdiction of the cause. 

The Municipal Court being without jurisdiction to enter- 
tain the action, its judgment is reversed and the cause is 
not remanded. 

REVERSED. : 

Baker, J., dissents. 

October Term, 1908. 


KANSAS LAW HELD UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 

The Kansas law requiring corporations to pay a 
charter fee based upon the capitalization of the com- 
pany in order to secure a license to carry on business 
in the state was declared unconstitutional by the 
United State Supreme Court this week in the case of 
Pullman Company vs. State of Kansas. The court held 
that the demand on the part of the state to tax the 
Pullman company on its capitalization under the pro- 
visions of the Bush act was unconstitutional and the 
state is prevented from ousting the Pullman company 
on account of its failure to comply with the provision 
of the law attacked. The opinion was by Justice 
Harlan, Justice White concurring, and Justices Holmes, 
Fuller and McKenna dissenting. The Kansas statute 
provides: ’ 

‘¢Each corporation which has received authority from 


the state charter board to organize, shall, before filing 
its charter before the secretary of state as provided by 
law, pay to the state treasurer of Kansas for the 
benefit of the permanent school fund a charter fee of 
one-tenth of 1 percent of its authorized capital upon 
the first $100,000 of its capital stock or any part 
thereof; upon the next $400,000 or any part thereof, 
one-twentieth of 1 percent, and for each $1,000,000 or 
major part thereof over and above the sum of $500,000 
two hundred dollars. a 

‘*In addition to the charter fee herein provided for, 


the secretary of state shall collect a fee of $2.50 for , 


each charter containing not to exceed ten folios and 
an additional fee of 25 cents for each excess folio con- 
tained in any charter. The fee for filing and recording 
charter shall also entitle the corporation to a certified 
copy of its charter. All provisions of this act, includ- 
ing payment of the fees herein provided for, shail 
apply to foreign corporations seeking to do business 
in this state, except that, in lieu of their charter, they 
shall file with the secretary of state a certified copy 
of their charter executed by the proper officers of the 
state, territory or foreign country under whose laws 
they are incorporated. Any corporation applying for 
a renewal of its charter shall comply with all the pro- 
visions of this act in like manner and to the same ex- 
tent as is herein provided for the chartering and organ- 
izing of new corporations, 

‘* Any corporation organized under the laws of another 
‘state, territory or foreign country and authorized to 
do business in this state shall be subject to the same 
provisions, judicial control, restrictions and penalties 
except as herein provided as corporations organized 
under the laws of this state.’’ 

The court held: First, that the Pullman company 
was not bound to obtain the permission of the state 
to transact interstate business within its limits but 
could go into the state for the purpose of that business 
without liability to taxation there with respect to such 
business, although subject to reasonable local regula- 
tions for the safety, convenience and comfort of the 
people so long as such regulations do not in a real sub- 
stantial sense burden or regulate its interstate busi- 
ness or subject its property interests outside of the 
state to taxation in Kansas. 

Secondly, the court held that the requirement that 
the company, as a condition of its right to do an inter- 
state business, should, in the form of a fee, pay a 
specified percent of its authorized capital was violative 
of the federal constitution in that such a single fee, 
based upon all the property interests of the company 
both in and out of the state, was in effect a tax upon 
the interstate business of that company and compelled 
the company, in order that it might do a local business 
in the state in conection with its interstate business, 
to waive its constitutional exemption from state. taxa- 
tion on its interstate business and on its property out- 
side the state and to contribute from its capital to the 
support of the public school fund of Kansas. The state 
could no more execute such a waiver than it could com- 
pel the company to waive its constitutional guaranty of 
the equal protection of the laws or the guaranty 
— being deprived of property without due process 
of law. 

The court further held that the decree prohibiting 
the company from doing an interstate business was 
improperly granted and that the bill should have been 
dismissed because a decree such as the state asked 
would in effect have recognized the validity of a con- 
dition which the state could not constitutionally pre- 
scribe under the guise of a fee for permission to do 
intrastate business. 

In his concurring remarks, Mr. Justice White said 
that the state might not exceed its concededly lawful 
powers in such a manner as to impose a direct burden 
upon interstate commerce and even though the power 
exerted by the state may not of itself impose a direct 
burden on interstate commerce, nevertheless such exer- 
tion of authority would be a direct burden on such 
commerce if the power as exercised operates to dis- 
criminate against that commerce or the right to carry 
it on. 


MINNESOTA RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE LAW 
SUSTAINED. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 28.—The reciprocal demur- 
rage law passed in this state in 1907 was today upheld 
bu the supreme court in an opinion by Justice E. A. 
Jaggard. The case was the Hardwick Farmers’ Elevator 
Company, respondent, versus Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific Railway Company, appellant. The opinion is broad 
enough to settle all questions as to the constitutionality 
of the law, so far as state courts are concerned, but it is 
certain that the case will be taken to the United States 
courts. The opinion follows: 


The Hardwick Farmers’ Elevator Company, respondent, 
vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company, 
appellant.—Syllabus: 

Chapter 23, Laws of Minnesota, 1907, imposed the duty 
upon any railroad company to furnish suitable cars to all 
persons applying therefor in good faith; to provide and 
keep suitable facilities for handling the same; to receive 
and transport empty or loaded cars furnished by any 
connecting road; to furnish to the shipper the number 
of cars applied for in writing within forty-eight hours 
at terminal points and seventy-two hours at interme- 
diate points from the receipt of the application. Section 
11 provides: ‘The period during which the movement 
of freight or furnishing cars is suspended on account of 
strikes, public calamities, accident, or any cause not 
within the power of the railroad company to prevent, or 
during which the loading or unloading of freight by 
shipper or consignee is delayed by reason of inclement 


weather which would make loading or unloading imprac- 
ticable, or any cause not in the power of said shipper 
or consignee to prevent shall be added to the free time 
allowed in this act and counted as additional free time.” 
In addition to damages the carrier was made respon- 
sible to the shipper for the sum of one dollar per day 
for every car failed to be furnished, together with rea- 
sonable attorney’s fees for bringing such suit to be taxed 
and paid as costs, 

In an action brought thereunder the defendant railroad 
company asserted as a first defense that it was reason- 
ably within the terms of the act because a freight con- 
gestion had rendered it impossible for defendant to fur- 
nish cars sooner than it did. It is held: 

That this was a question of fact; and that the verdict 
of the jury for plaintiff must be sustained, indsmuch as 
this court was not furnished with the transcript of the 
testimony and could not review the evidence. 

For a second defense, defendant asserted the uncon- 
stitutionality of the law as an attempted regulation of 
interstate commerce and as failing to comply with the 
pocorn requirement concerning ‘‘due process of law.”’ It 
is held: 

First—The law by its terms applied to inter and intra- 
state commerce. The merchandise transported between 
two points within this state which was carried by de- 
fendant’s lines through a neighboring state and back into 
this state was interstate commerce. 

Second—The expression “any cause not within the 

power of the shipper or consignor to prevent’’ and the 
term ‘“‘accident’’ which occurred in the enumerated cases 
excepted from the operation of the act are to be broadly 
construed; and include all causes not reasonably within 
the power of the carrier to prevent. 
_ Third—The power of the government may be divided 
into four classes: (1) those which belong exclusively to 
the states; (2) those which belong exclusively to the 
national government; (3) those which may be exercised 
concurrently and independently by both; (4) those which 
may be exercised by the states, but not until Congress 
shall see fit to act upon the subject. 

Fourth—State laws enacted in the exercise of the police 
power and indirectly and remotely affecting interstate 
commerce being in aid thereof and not a burden thereon 
may be within the fourth class of cases, and enforceable 
unless superseded by some act of Congress; if they are 
reasonable in their operation. 

_ Fifth—The so-called reciprocal demurrage law was de- 
signed and in operation tended to insure the prompt per- 
formance by the carrier of its common law duty to fur- 
nish cars for transportation of freight, and was not dis- 
placed by the interstate commerce act as amended by the 
Hepburn law, primarily intended to secure reasonable 
rates and to prevent unjust discrimination. 

Sixth—The law made sufficient allowance for practical 
difficulties, in railroad management in its enumeration of 
exceptions to liability and was reasonable and constitu- 
tional. Houston R. vs. Mayes, 26 S. C. R. 491, fol- 
lowed and applied. ; 

Third—The provision requiring the payment of reason- 
able attorney’s fees is not invalid, because it imposes a 
charge on carriers, and not on debtors generally, inas- 
much as the statute was enacted in the exercise of the 
police power of the state. 


Affirmed. —Jagegard, J. 


ODD LENGTHS 


Experience with Odd Lengths. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 29.—Regarding the use of odd 
lengths, E. H. Polleys, president and manager of the Proud- 
fit-Polleys Lumber Company, Lincoln Neb., writes of his 
experience in the past and gives his opinion on odd lengths 
to a Seattle friend as follows: 

“It is a matter of education entirely. It simply means, 
in my opinion, better lumber dealers, better carpenters and 
better methods. What I mean by this is that it will take 
lumbermen that are able to sit down and figure out what it 
means to use odd lengths in place of even lengths and that 
a carpenter that has ability cnough to figure out what you 
can use of even lengths and that is not too lazy to go to 
the troubie of sorting his stock out so his workmen can 
get the lengths they want for any part of the-building in 
place of going into promiscuous lengths and cutting the 
first board he comes across into from two to ten pieces 
to fit the place jt is to be used for and perhaps throwing 
away anywhere from 6 to 18 inches in doing so. 

“I well remember in 1883 and 1894 when we built our 
mill in Branbridge, southwest Georgia, that the carpenters 
of that town in that time held up their hands in holy 
horror because we were going to make even lengths and 
even inches, saying they always used their dimensions in 
11-, 13- and 15-foot lengths, and boards, flooring etc. in 
5-, T-, 9- and 11-inch widths and odd lengths and it would 
bother them to figure out what they needed in a bill on 
even lengths. However, we had our machinery installed 
for even lengths and even inches. The next question was to 
convert the carpenters in the town to the use of even 
lengths. This had to be done by moral suasion, and after- 
wards we had no more trouble with them. Therefore I say 
it is merely a matter of education, but in my opinion it 
can not be done by saying to the dealers that we are going 
to make odd lengths and you must take such a percentage 
after a certain date. This only antagonizes the user and 
brings out the stubborn part that all human nature is 
afflicted with.” as > 


DESTRUCTIVE FIRE IN BALTIMORE. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 1.—One of the largest and most 
spectacular fires’ in this city since the great conflagra- 
tion six years ago caused a loss of about $300,000 to 
lumber concerns this afternoon. The Eisenhauer-MacLea 
Company, dealer in hardwoods, suffered a loss of $200,000 
on stock and buildings, on which there was insurance of 
$100,250. The B. Kegan Sons’ Company, box manu- 
facturer, sustained a loss of $1,000, and the J. H. Duker 
Box Company a loss of $3,000, both covered by insur- 
ance. Daniel MacLea, a member of the company, esti- 
mates that there was not less than 3,000,000 feet of 
the most expensive wood in the shed, including mahog- 
any, walnut, oak, ash, chestnut and poplar. 
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INDUSTRY AND FINANCE 


farly in the week the Wall Street Journal sum- 
marized the business condition as follows: 

The business situation has been considerably disturbed by 
reason of the agitation as to the high cost of living. ‘This 
chiefly applies to food prices, but gradually is extending to 
all the necessaries of life. Where prices actually have not 
declined the agitation has tended to check any advance. 
Taking the whole business field there undoubtedly has been 
a slight slowing down. ‘The weather is assigned as one 
cause and apprehension another. All this, however, chiefly 
refers to new business. Among the larger industrial con- 
cerns unfilled orders are sufficiently large to make for much 
activity. It is not the general belief that the present hesi- 
tancy will long continue. If the political atmosphere shall 
be clarified and corporate interests encouraged to continue 
their expansion, it is thought that confidence will quickly 
be restored. At the moment it is simply a matter of con- 
fidence. 











x te * 

Liquidation in stocks, grain and cotton has _pro- 
duced a considerably easier condition in money, and 
rates lately have been so low in the eastern financial 
centers that there would be free buying of attractive 
dividend-paying stocks if it were not for the unsettled 
condition of the market. Up to the middle of the 
week stocks on the New York and other exchanges con- 
tinued to weaken and considerable reductions have 
occurred. The buying public seems to have lost con- 
fidence, a state of mind which has been accentuated 
by the liquidation of holders among the great interests, 
who have become tired of holding up prices and for 


some time have been quietly manipulating the market 


so that they could unload without too much loss. 
* * % 

Various reasons are given for the present weakness 
of the security market, among which are the attitude 
of the administration in respect to railroad legislation, 
prosecution of combinations under the antitrust law, 
a proposed further strengthening of that instrument, 
waiting to see what the Supreme Court decision shall 
be in respect to the Standard Oil and Tobacco eases, 
the high cost of living and the outcome in a financial 
way of the flood disaster in France. Money is aceumu- 
lating in banking centers, but that does not neces- 
sarily mean that industry and trade will be promoted 
thereby. If the security markets shall continue to be 
(listracted and weak there will be continued liquida- 
tion and such properties will become collateral that 
will cause elose scrutiny on the part of the banks. 
As in all such cases money lenders will prefer to let 
their money remain in their vaults rather than put it 
out without adequate security. 

* * * 

The industries still have a large amount of work on 
hand orders for which were given last year, but new 
orders are not so numerous as they were. The indus- 
tries up to date have furnished a large part of the 
demand for money, especially in the interior. If the 
demand for products shall continue to fall off there 
would be less outlet for funds in this direction, partly 
because of the conservatism on the part of the bank- 
ers, and eventually because the manufacturers will 
need but a diminishing.amount of money. The rail- 
road equipment concerns already complain of a lack 
of demand for their products because of economies 
being practiced by the companies. Money conditions 
in Europe up to the time of the flood in France were 
easy, though the English treasury appears to be doing 
considerable financing, with the prospect that more 
of this will become necesasry before the budget 
measure shall be put through parliament. 

* * * 


The condition of the national banks is reported by 
the comptroller of the currency to be entirely satisfac- 
tory. This is considered an important announcement, 
in view of the fact that a year ago several hundred 
national banks out of the seven thousand doing busi- 
ness under national charters, were regarded as unsound 
or poorly managed. As the result of working out the 
several reform measures that have been a feature of 
the administration of the comptroller’s office since 
September, 1908, a complete rehabilitation of the un- 
sound and poorly managed banks has been effected. 
By persistent pressure trom the comptroller’s office, 
and with the codperation of bank officers and directors, 
the status of-the objectionable banks has been so im- 
proved that there is not now any of the ‘‘bad’’ banks 
on the list. 

* * * 

Dividend and interest disbursements in February, 
this year, in the country at large, are estimated at 
$100,000,000 in comparison with $70,000,000 in Febru- 
ary, 1909, $65,000,000 in the corresponding month, 1908, 
and * $60,000,000, 1907. Dividend declarations alone 
‘total $58,580,000 as compared to $27,771,000 in Febru- 
ary, 1909, showing the improvement last year in earn- 
ing capacity. A large part of the increase, however, 
can be accounted for by the declaration by the Wells- 
Fargo Express Company of a dividead of 300 percent, 
or a total of $24,000,000. The balance of $34,558,000 
represents a normal increase over last year’s declara- 
tions. A large amount of interest-bearing securities 
was issued in 1909 on which payments of interest will 
be called for this month, but the fact that these securi- 
ties were marketed at a lower rate of interest than 
they now bear acted as a deterrent which seemed to 
prevent an increase of any considerable amount in the 
estimate of interest payable in February. The amount 
of interest to be paid this month is placed at $39,187,- 
000, which compares with $37,330,000 in the like month 
of 1908 and $32,579,000 in February, 1907. 

* * * 


It is announced in financial and railway circles that 


the Missouri Pacific system will vigorously push for- 
ward its rehabilitation program. The funds available 
from the recent 5 percent improvement and refunding 
bonds will be spent on the property as fast as the 
work can be completed. Subscriptions to $29,800,600 
of these bonds offered to stockholders January 21 
turned out satisfactorily, the total having been $28,- 
310,000, less expenses and underwriters’ commissions. 
Of the amount thus secured the company will expend 
not less than $9,000,000 in improvements and better- 
ments. The Iron Mountain, through the sale -of its 
improvement bonds to the parent company, will have 
$5,000,000 available for like purposes. Immediate 
plans call for the relaying of 100 miles of Iron Moun- 
tain lines in Kansas with 100-pound rails, realignment 
of curves, reduction of grades and replacement of 
bridges with heavier construction. Improvement on the 
Missouri Pacific proper has been going on steadily for 
months. On the Iron Mountain lines in Arkansas, 
connecting with the Denver & Rio Grande to Hoising- 
ton, Kan., 85-pound rails have replaced the old ones, 
and the work will be continued to Kansas City. This 
work involves improvement of the roadbed, realign- 
ment of track, replacement of bridges and fencing 
right of way. Every dollar of surplus revenue will be 
devoted to improvements. 
* * * 

Recently the Chicago Board of Trade lodged a pro- 
test with the Interstate Commerce Commission against 
the deplorable conditions existing on the majority of 
the railroads centering in this city. Traffic is so con- 
gested and delayed that grain receivers are unable 
to obtain delivery of shipments from the country until 
long after the cars have been started from the initial 
points. Grain has been en route from four to eight 
weeks that ordinarily should be received at the city 
elevators in three to ten days. The heavy snow and 
cold weather during January were claimed to have 
been the cause of the tardy movement of cars, but 
that scarcely can be a valid excuse within the last two 
or three weeks, as in that time there have been orly 
moderate winter conditions. : 

At a late date it was claimed that as much as 
$1,000,000 worth of grain was tied up for lack of 
delivery. A later excuse for delay offered by the rail- 
way traffic men has been a lack of motive power and 
cars. This, too, in spite of the fact that there was so 
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CONVENTION CANTCS. 
III. The President. 

Before the bunch we see him stand 
With quaking legs and shaking hand. 
His purpose we can quickly guess— 
To read his annual address. 
He fixes hair and straightens coat, 
And takes a gulp and clears his throat, 
And says (although himself is meant), 
‘*We’ll listen to the president.’’ 











He reads before the waiting throng 

A speech that’s twenty pages long 
Concerning ethics, shingles, codes, 
Demurrage, shipments, grades and loads, 
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Mail-orders, prospects, marketing— 
We’ll hear of every blooming thing 
If, with an attitude intent, 

We'll listen to the president. 


‘Tis well we honor that good man 
Whose work it is to scheme and plan, 
As much as for himself he would, 

or our association’s good. 

And I suggest that we will make 

But seldom serious mistake 

If, in this hour together spent, 

We’ll listen to the president. 


much repairing and new building of equipment last 
year. Statistics show also that there is a considerable 
number of idle cars in the country at large, though 
the number is much reduced from the plethora in 
1908. It is a peculiar situation in the face of the re- 
iterated statements made throughout the late fall and 
this winter that the farmers were withholding their 
grain from market to a large degree. 

In Wisconsin there has been complaint all winter 
about the lack of cars in which to ship lumber. The 
Chicago & North-Western seems to have been particu- 
larly lacking in this respect. The layman is left to 
wonder as to what is the matter with the railroads 
that they can not handle a moderate winter traffic. 
Why is it that at a point like Chicago, where terminal 
facilities are so vast and ramified, freights arriving 
at outlying yards can not be delivered at inside ware- 
houses without weeks of delay? It is to be hoped that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission may be able to 
straighten out the tangle and give the shippers some 
valid explanation of the difficulty if it can do no more. 

* * * 

The world’s wheat consuming population increased 
from 371,000,000 in 1871 to 590,000,000 in 1909. The 
increase of quantity consumed per capita in the same 
period was 4.39 bushels in 1871 to 5.55 bushels in 1909. 
This increase per capita is attributed to the tendency 
of the world’s population to use a higher grade of 
food than formerly. White bread is said to have 
supplanted brown bread to a considerable extent in 
Asia, Africa, South America and parts of Europe. Even 
in Germany the growth of culture has been accom- 
panied by a considerable substitution of wheat for 
rye bread. The world’s wheat demand in 1871 was 
1,891,190,000 bushels, against a world’s production of 
1,880,000,000 bushels. In 1909 the demand was for 
3,787,000,000, against a world’s production of 3,457,- 
600,000 bushels. Thus it can be seen that while pro- 
duétion nearly balanced demand in 1871, in 1909 there 
was an excess af 329,400,000 bushels -in demand over 
production. The world’s consuming population from 
1871 to 1909 had grown 58 per cent. Meanwhile the 
aggregate amount of wheat wanted for seeding and 
consumption has apparently continuously exceeded the 
world’s production. It is held by economists that the 
excess demand for wheat tends to raise commodity 
prices. In the United States and Great Britain about 
26 percent of the average family income is spent for 
grain products, 40 percent of which goes for wheat. 
Hence it is argued that excessive prices ultimately 
should check consumption of wheat and other high 
grade foods; for the spread of civilization, together 
with the growth of wealth represent an endless chain, 
as—greater consumption, greater demand; higher 
prices, larger production; increased wealth, larger 
consumption; greater demand, higher prices—and so 
on with no limit except price. The breaking of the 
endless chain by continued elongation and accumu- 
lated weight, with the forces of civilization tugging 


at both ends, might cause a tumble into a ruinous © 


heap, like school children in the game of ‘‘tug of 
war.’’ Thus a disastrous outcome is threatened by the 
growing lust for white bread, according to the deduc- 
tions of economists. 

* * 

The trade of this country with the Philippine islands 
increased from $64,000,000 ten years ago to $172,000,- 
000 in 1909. Last year the Hawaiian islands shipped 
to the United State $41,750,000 worth of commodities, 
of which $38,500,000 was for sugar. In ten years 
Hawaii’s output more than doubled. The value of 
sugar exported from Hawaii and the Philippines to 
this country exceeded a value of more than $40,000,000 
in 1909. ee 

* * * 

The failure of Fisk & Robinson, New York brokers 
and financing operators, early in the week, with liabilities 
of $7,000,000, had a further depressing effect on the 
stock market. While Wall Street understands that the 
failure of this house should not have any fundamentally 

sserious effect on the security market or the business of 
the country, the people at large are inclined to see only 
the failure of a large house with stock exchange connec- 
tions, and are apt to take the incident as typifying a 
prevalent condition as respects the security market, and 
thus, for the time being keep aloof from buying secur- 
ities. This gives encouragement to the bear element to 
renew their raiding tactics. 

* * * 


January totals of bank clearings the country over 
gained 22 percent over clearings in 1909 and 4.4 percent 
over clearings in January, 1906, the year of great activ- 
ity in business. The government treasury deficit has been 
reduced to $25,000,000 against $64,000,000 a year ago. 

PRRAPAAAPI PA é 
GOOD FEATURES OF PRESIDENT TAFT’S BILL. 

A recent issue of LaFollette’s Weekly, published by 
United States Senator Robert M. LaFollette, of Wiscon- 
sin, finds many excellent provisions in President Taft’s 
bill to amend the interstate-commerce act. Referring to 
the provision giving the commission power to suspend a 
new rate for sixty days, the Weekly says: 

An arbitrary advance in freight rates on lumber from the 
far Northwest closed mills, threw thousands of men out of 
employment and inflicted serious loss and hardships. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission promptly recommended 
that it be given authority to suspend any advance in rate 
until investigation should determine its reasonableness. Con- 
vress treated this recommendation with its usual indiffer- 
ence. ‘The President now reinforces this recommendation of 
the commission, but he limits the time in which the com- 
mission shall have the right to suspend such advanced rate 
to sixty days. If the commission were unable to complete 
its investigation within sixty days, an unjust and arbitrary 
increase in rates would then go into effect and business 
affected by it suffer very great injury and demoralization. 
Within the year ended November 30, 1909, the railroads of 
the country filed with the commission 184,303 changes in 
rates and rules governing transportation. 
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THE COAL TRADE 














_ Substantial progress has been made by the railroads 
in cleaning up the freight congestion in the West, a 
large part of which was coal. The movement of coal 
from the head of Lake Superior to the Northwest has 
been relatively good and important factors in the coal 
trade in that region of the country say that buyers 
generally are being supplied with fair promptness. 
But congestion of a serious nature has been very slow 
disappearing at Milwaukee and at Chicago, so that 
shippers have not entirely caught up with their orders, 
notwithstanding the general balminess of atmosphere. 
Kmbargoes have been put into effect by one road 
against another at various points, sometimes tempo- 
rarily and again with some degree of permanence. The 
northwestern roads at Chicago have been embargoed 
almost constantly for weeks, and at Peoria, Ill., at 
Toledo, Ohio, and elsewhere, coal in transit has had to 
be sidetracked or its destination diverted because con- 
necting roads’ were unable to handle the business. 

Moderation has characterized the buying of domestic 
coal. Needs have decreased and at the prices prevail- 
ing merchants are not overzealous in stocking up. 
Speculative buying at congested centers like Chicago 
has largely subsided and the topnotch prices, in effect 
two weeks ago or longer, also have given away. There 
is believed to be en route and unsold a considerable 
tonnage of eastern coal, which upon its arrival may 
dominate the market, but the receipts of the coal 
hitherto have been so moderate that the market has 
stood up well against that burden. While the specu- 
lative trading has largely disappeared with soothing 
effects, the attitude of western producers has changed 
very little. Many of them are asking and getting the 
same prices for coal they obtained two weeks ago. 
They did not at that time grasp after the top limit 
of the market and because of their conservatism they 
booked enough desirable orders to provide for output 
weeks in the future. These western operators are 
holding to unchanged quotations. Carterville lump is 
quoted at $1.75 to $2.25 mines, Franklin county at 
$2.25 to $2.50 and Harrisburg, or Saline county, Illinois, 
at about the same. Springfield lump can be bought at 
from $1.50 to $1.75, mines, while good grades of In- 
diana lump are $1.75 to $2.25, mines. There are a few 
mines that are unincumbered by contract obligations. 
They are leading in the slow decline that has mani- 
fested itself, the majority of the producers, with more 
orders than they can fill, quoting at previous prices. 

The production of western coai is anything but 
satisfactory. The car supply at mines is not improy- 
ing perceptibly, despite the favorable weather. Many 
mines have been operated only two or three days dur- 
ing the last week and under that sort of a handicap it 
has been impossible for the producers to gain per- 
ceptibly upon their orders, particularly where they have 
contract obligations, which take 60 to 75 percent of 
their maximum capacity, as many of the operators have. 
The sidetracks of the initial coal roads in the West are 
bulging with loaded cars, which the roads have been 
unable to get to destination on account of insufficient 
motive power. The present situation, therefore, sifts 
itself down to the statement that there is plenty of 
coal producing capacity and, perhaps, plenty of coal 
on track enroute to destination, but that transporta- 
tion is greatly impeded by a lack of locomotives. Cars 
at mines, too, are grossly inadequate, but the disposi- 
tion of the coal men is to attribute that fact rather 
to an inability of the railroads to haul the freight 
that is already under way than to an actual shortage 
in the car supply. The most recent report of the car 
supply shows a slight net surplus for the whole country 
but a growing shortage in some parts of the country, 
which is believed to mean coal cars principally. 

The storage of bituminous coal for the long pull has 
made no particular progress the last week. A num- 
ber of steam coal users, who are receiving their fuel 
on annual contracts closed last summer, are asking 
shippers to agree to deliver within the next two 
months a considerable tonnage in excess of their 
obligations and at the contract price. This request 


the shippers are slow to grant, mainly perhaps because 
the price of coal in the open market is now much 
higher than is the contract price. The beginnings of 
a stocking movement of steam coal can be seen, but 
it is not yet under full headway. There seems to be a 
disposition to wait a little until the issues between 
miners and producers are more clearly defined. How- 
ever, one of the contingencies that confronts the trade 
is the appropriation of a considerable tonnage to that 
purpose later in this month. 

Householders throughout the West have by this 
time had an opportunity to test in their stoves a mix- 
ture of stove and chestnut anthracite in place of the 
chestnut they have been accustomed to use. Verdicts are 
not unanimous. Some economy is observed, but it is re- 
ported to be more difficult to maintain a satisfactory 
feed with the mixture, the stove cylinders being adapt- 
ed particularly to the use of chestnut size. Ship- 
pers of anthracite say the demand from the country 
has abated considerably, which condition they attribute 
to the milder weather. But the outlook seems to be 
that, barring extreme departures of the weather from 
normal, there will be a steady call for anthracite 
through the remainder of the winter, because the 
stocks of users, put into bins last autumn for the full 
winter’s use, have shrunk to a size so diminutive that 
supplementary orders are regarded as unavoidable. 
Locally at Chicago, retail merchants have released the 
extra teams they were compelled to hire, but they are 
still reasonably busy with their own teams. 





QUERY AND COMMENT 











Learning the Lumber Business. 

JOHNSTOWN, Pa., Jan. 24.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
Enclosed find check for $2, for which continue sending mv 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as long as it pays for. Kindly 
send receipt for same. 

I am engaged as inspector and buyer for a lumber firm 
and am desirous of making the lumber business a thorough 
study. With this aim in mind, I should like to ask you 
for information in the way of books or a course of study 
covering modern manufacture and the selling of lumber 
from the wholesalers’ standpoint. Any information you can 
give will be greatly appreciated. ‘KF. P. ReITER. 

[Very few books of practical value relating to the 
lumber business have been published. About two years 
ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published a volume enti- 
tled ‘‘The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’sS Curiosity Shop,’’ 
which contains nearly a thousand questions and,answers 
relating to various phases of the lumber business. The 
price of this book is $2. There are, of course, a great 
many things relating to the lumber business that are 
not touched upon in this book, but so far as it goes it is 
practical and right to the point. 

About the only way to learn the lumber business is at 
the mill where lumber is manufactured and handled. A 
man who feeds lumber into a machine or takes it away, 
and watches the method of classification, soon comes to 
know grades, and that is the first and most important 
thing to learn. To become a full-fledged lumberman it is 
desirable, if not absolutely necessary, to know something 
of timber and its value, also to have some knowledge of 
the markets and what different consumers require with 
respect to sizes, varieties, grades etc. The road to suc- 
cess in the lumber business is a difficult one to climb, as 
in many other lines. Wideawake men soon see, as a 
matter of course, what information and ability is re- 
quired and set out in pursuit of it—EprTor. ] 





Tonawanda Grading Rules. 


KEENE, N. H., Jan. 19.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
We are very anxious to secure a copy of the white pine 
grading rules of@Tonawanda standard. So far we have been 
unable to do so. 

We have written reliable firms in that district and they 
seem to think there are no grading rules covering the ground 
we asked for. It seems to us, however, that there must be 
some description that would apply to white pine as graded 
by New York standard, and we would very much like to 
secure a copy of these rules. If you can advise us where we 
can obtain any such information we would consider it a 
special favor, and if you know of anyone who has these 
grading rules for sale we wish you would advise us. 

Tuayer & COLLINS. 


[It is true that the Tonawanda grading rules never 
have been printed. Several years ago, in a conversation 
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the editor had with the late George 8. Dailey, the sub 
ject of grading rules employed by the lumbermen of 
Tonawanda was brought up, and he stated that the 
system of grading employed was learned just as a me- 
chanic learns his trade; that the custom of standardizing 
lumber never had been reduced to writing, and he did 
not think it ever would be. The fundamental idea seems 
to be to make a grade that will be accepted and this 
ability is a matter of education. Lumbermen say they 
can make better grades without printed rules than with 
them, and: inasmuch as Tonawanda lumbermen have 
maintained the largest exclusive white pine market in the 
country, evidently there is merit in their contention.— 
EDITOR. | 





Unfair Method of Measuring Timber at the Stump. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 15.—Editor AMyRIcAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Would you consider the following a correct or fair 
way of scaling timber on which to base a settlement: After 
the tree had been felled and the sawlog removed, to measure 
the stump across its face, then step off or measure the dis- 
tance from the stump to the top as it is found on the 
ground, take the diameter of the top where the log was 
sawed off, adding the diameters of the stump and top to get 
a mean diameter, then take the length from the stump to 
the top to arrive at the number of feet in the tree on its 
mean diameter? Do you consider that this method of arriv- 
ing at the number of board feet would be fair alike to buyer 
and seller. If not, why not? 

AcME LuMBer & Coat COMPANY. 

[Those who have had experience in felling timber will 
not concede that the method suggested would either be 
accurate or fair. ‘ Trees standing on the hillside fre- 
quently jump a considerable distance and the buyer, 
therefore, would be called upon to pay for a greater log 
length than the tree actually contained. In some cases 
trees have been known to jump 20 or 30 feet. 

In other instances, a falling tree catches on other 
timber and when it finally reaches the ground the butt 
of the tree has been pushed back beyond the stump, and 
in such an event the method of measurement suggested 
would not show as much timber as the tree actually con- 
tained. The method is not fair, nor could it be termed 
practical, because it is not accurate. If every tree 
felled was with the butt of the log against the stump 
the method suggested would be reliable; but so long as 
trees jump and slide this method of measurement would 
prove unreliable-—EpITonr. | 


| YELLOW PINE MOVEMENT 


The report of the Yellow Pine Clearing House for 
December, 1909, just issued, shows total shipments of 
377,362,932 feet und a total cut of 383,625,863 feet, or 
a net increase in stock of 6,262,931 feet for a total of 
374 mills, of which twenty were out of commission 
during the month. Shipments during the month were 
considerably heavier than during December, 1908, fig- 
ures for that month last year being: Total shipments, 
330,685,587; total cut, 366,785,301 feet. 

The average December cut of 149 mills was report- 
ed as 220,951,669 feet. The actual cut of these mills 
during the month was 173,178,363 feet, showing that 
they cut 47,773,306 feet less\than their December aver- 
age. Shipments into the New England states, New 
York, Ohio, Indiana, Tennessee, Kentucky, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas showed a fall- 
ing off from the reports of December, 1908, while the 
business in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, West Virginia, 
Maryland, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, Colorado, South 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and 
old Mexico showed an increase over the same month of 
the previous year. Local business, that is, shipments 
within the state where the stock is manufactured 
also shows a small increase. 

The increase in stocks shown by this report is not 
surprising and in fact is only about one-fifth of the 
increase reported in December, 1908, and one-sixth of 
the increase reported in December, 1906. The average 
mill cut and shipments have both increased heavily by 
comparison with the three previous years. Average 
shipments in December, 1909, were 1,065,997 feet, and 
the average cut 1,983,689 feet, as against average ship- 
ments of 820,559 feet and an average cut of 910,087 
feet in December, 1908. The total figures follow: 








REPORT OF YELLOW PINE CLEARING HOUSE FOR DECEMBER, 1909. 
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One hundred and forty-nine mills report their average December cut as being 220,951,669 feet. They actually cut 173,178,363 feet, showing that they cut 47,773,306 feet below 


their December average. 


* Twenty mills not included in the total (354) report no cut or shipments during December. 


Making total replies received 374 up to the time of the closing report. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


“Out in Front” of Competitors—Contrasts That Show “Class” in Dealers—Advertising That Misrepresents and Condemns— 
Mixing the Grades in Dimension—Where One Yard is Enough—Putting Customers at Work. 


THE MAN WHO LEADS. 


When about to visit a town of two or more yards it 
is known in advance that one of the dealers of the town 
will be at least a lap in advance of the others. It is 
not always easy to detect the superiority of some par- 
ticular dealer, but it is sure to be there. We sometimes 
hear the expression, as like as two peas, but there are 
no two peas alike. To the naked eye they may look 
alike, but place them under the magnifying glass and 
one will have mountains and hills while the other will 
be smoother on its surface. In every instance there is a 
superior. 

Selling a few dollars worth of lumber more than a 
competitor does not constitute leadership by long odds. 
In an Oklahoma town there was a dealer who did not 
appear to hold his own in the way of sales. “By 
Jiminy Crips,’’ said he, ‘‘we will see about this.’’ It 
is natural that we do not enjoy taking the dust of others, 
and this dealer whetted his knife and waded in. For 
awhile his sales picked up, but it was at a sacrifice. For 
two or three years he had been doing his best under 
normal conditions and now he resorted to the abnormal. 
When a race hoss is doing his very best the wise jockey 
does not give him the whip and spurs, knowing that if 
he does so he will run the wind out of him, and in a 
man as well as in a hoss there is a limit of endurance. 
This Oklahoma dealer was plunging the pointed steel 
into his own sides, and his competitors increased their 
speed so as to make him go all the faster, and in less 
than six months he found that he was running at a 
ruinous rate. When of an evening he sat down to foot 
up his sales, and compare the prices he was getting with 
those which it cost to lay the stuff in the yards, his eyes 
bulged, as he was not making but losing money. What 
would become of his capital if he kept going at that 
gait? Common sense came to him a little late in the 
day, but it came. He acknowledged to his competitors 
that he was playing the game of the fool, and they for- 
gave him, following which he was a wiser but not a 
richer man. 

You couldn’t go into a retail market without discover- 
ing that in the care of stock one of the dealers is leading 
the others, and oftentimes the difference is decidedly 
marked. In a western Iowa town there are two yards. 
The shed alley of one of these dealers is planked, the 
stock is well piled, the office is well arranged and clean. 
The shed of the other is dirty, the lumber dusty, and 
the office follows suit. Around the premises of these 
dealers the proprietor of one of them walks as though 
he was on top of his business; that he was boss, while 
the business of the other has the appearance of being on 
top of him. On every hand it is literally grinding him 
into the:dust. He said he held a degree from the state 
university, which was good news, but a college degree 
does not necessarily make a good retail lumberman. 
Other things equal it is an excellent thing to have in the 
house. It is evidence of a certain discipline of mind, as 
also that the man who holds it may derive an intellectual 
satisfaction from life, but the text books do not teach 
how lumber should be piled, how employees should be 
handled to the best advantage, or that accounts should 
be collected when they are due. 


A Noticeable Difference. 


In a certain Illinois town where there were two dealers 
a person could quickly draw a line of distinction between 
them. Each had the grand quality of sociability. It was 
impossible for me to go home to dinner with more than 
one of them, but the invitation was extended by both. 
One of them smoked good cigars, and, while the other 
had not acquired the baneful habit, having seen the big 











“But the text books do ~~ ee how lumber should be 
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cigar that the artist so often puts between my lips, he 
went out to a shop and brought in a handful, all of 
which he insisted should go into my pocket. The condi- 
tion of the weather was such that it would be no pleasure 
to ride in an auto, or even behind a fast hoss that one 
of them owned, but they both expressed regret that they 
couldn’t show me over their town. So far, mighty good. 

Each of these dealers had a good shed, and nowhere 
could new lumber be seen straddling the neck of old; 
and when the color of the lumber in a bin grades darker 
from top to bottom instead of from bottom to top it is 
an indication that the lumberman in that respect has 
learned his business. The offices, for cleanliness and 
conveniences, were on a par, with the exception that 
the fellow away from home and disposed to be a little 
bit flirtatious and oglesome would linger just a little 
more intently around the pretty girl bookkeeper in 
one than he would around the mere man who kept the 
books in the other. The stables in the yards of cach 
showed that excellent care was taken of the horses. Then 
where was the difference? ‘‘Ha, ha!’’ as the righteous 
character would say to the villain in the play, ‘‘ You 
are discovered! Your name is Molding!’’ 

In one of the sheds an apartment had been tightly 
enclosed and the molding was standing on end. It was as 
clean as the woodwork in your wife’s kitchen. If dust 
gathered on the pieces a slight rap on them would cause 
it to rattle off. In the other shed the molding was in 
an open box rack and much of it was begrimed. And 
no doubt there are those who would say, ‘‘And you 
would draw the line on a little thing like that!’’ Sure. 
And as it appeals to me there is a good and sufficient 
reason for drawing it there. 

First, we will say, that a dealer is looking for a yard 
to buy. He visits this town, finds it a fine residence 
town, as it is. Both of the yards are for sale, and one is 
precisely as desirable as the other, with the exception of 
the way the molding has been handled. Which would he 
choose? Under those circumstances the molding would 
be the deciding point. Say that these two lots of mold- 
ing were offered at invoice price, wouldn’t any dealer be 
a goose who would not take the more desirable? And 
this being the case if he had in view the buying of one 
yard and there was no difference between them, wouldn’t 
he be equally a goose if he did not choose the one the 
molding in which was in perfect shape? Were Roose- 
velt still on deck he couldn’t smash that logic with his 
big stick. 

Second, what would this little difference, as some may 
call it, have to do with the trade of the two yards? How 
would it affect this trade? Can’t you see in your mind’s 
eye what bearing it would have? You are a carpenter, 
say, and want molding that is to be finished in the 
natural. You look in both yards, and from which would 
you buy? Would you select the molding that before it 
could be used would have to be sandpapered, perhaps run 
through a sticker to bring it back to a condition that 
would make it usable, or would you buy of the man who 
could hand you out the stuff that was ready to nail in 
place? That isn’t a debatable question with you, is it? 
And if you bought your molding there, wouldn’t you be 
liable to buy other material there? 

These circumstances considered, whichis the leader in 
that market? And so the comparisons might be cited 
and cited, and always it can be discovered that there is 
a leader. 

Asn’t it singular that more of us do not absorb the 
winning points of our competitors? A little observation 
would disclose these points, and once known, it would 
not be difficult to incorporate them into our methods. 
The dealers of a town are all trotting on the same course, 
and it would seem natural that they should want to come 
under the wire about neck-and-neck. On the contrary, 
= of them hang back as though disability were a 
virtue. 

UNTRUTHFUL ADVERTISING. 


‘*You talk a good deal about advertising,’’ a dealer 
remarked, ‘‘and I want you to read this advertisement 
of a neighbor of mine, and then when you go down to 
his yard tell me what you think about it. He says he 
carries the most complete stock in town and sells at 
lowest prices. You have seen my stock, so you can com- 
pare the two. As to prices, he simply deceives, that’s 
all. We all aim to get a decent profit, and he does not 
sell a cent cheaper than the other two yards.’’ 

The other yard was visited and its stock, both in 
quantity and variety, lacked much of being equal to that 
of the dealer who made the complaint. In the second 
yard there was no fir flooring, no Idaho finish and not a 
stick of havdwood, all of which were seen in the first 
yard. The prices quoted were virtually the same. The 
only conclusion that could be reached was that this 
dealer in his ads was ‘‘four-flushing,’’ as we sports say. 

That is hardly the kind of advertising that will bring 
trade, or if it brings it once, it will not hold it. The 
head of the consuming public isn’t as thick as it is 
thought by some to be. If a dealer overadvertises he is 
sure to be caught at the trick sooner or later. Adver- 
tising must be backed by character. If a dealer has the 
most complete stock in town he is justified in saying so, 
and if he sells for less money than his competitors he is 
justified in saying that, but when he does neither and 
advertises to do both he is taking a stand at the top of 


a toboggan down which he will sooner or later slide. 
There are features enough connected with any lumber 
business to advertise without overdoing it. 

A dealer should advertise as conscientiously as he 
would load out a farmer. It is as easy to slip a cog in 
advertising as in anything else. It would take a long 
search to find a man who adhered to the truth in the 
minutest particular, but the closer we stick to it the 
better we are off. It must be discouraging to a dealer 
to advertise the most complete stock in town and then 
have a prospective customer drive over to his competitor’s 
yard and find one that is more complete; or to advertise 
that he is the cheapest man in town and: have his cus- 
tomers discover that he is no cheaper than the others. 
It seems to me it would knock holes in him so the sand 
would rattle out. There are ways and ways, but the one 
great way is the right way. It is the only way tnat 
finally pays a satisfactory investment. 


MANIPULATING DIMENSION. 


More stories are told by retail lumbermen than would 
fill a volume—the tricks of trade, odd experiences, dis- 
appointments and, thank our stars, successes. 

Dimension was the subject that was on the carpet, the 
dealer telling the story how it had been handled in his 
market. ‘‘}or four years after I opened here,’’ he said, 
‘“there was not a stick of No. 2 sold in the place. No 
one would think of selling it. The three of us had no 
understanding about it, but as our customers generally 
wanted about as good as there was, without a dissenting 
voice we all laid in stock No. 1. Previous to my coming 
here this was the custom I was told. In the summer of 
707 one of the yards changed hands, and I believe the 
new man would skin a cat if he could make a cent by it. 
He hadn’t been here a month until I saw him unloading 
a car of No. 2. Passing near the car I says to him, 
‘Going to lay in No. 2, are you?’ and he replied that he 
thought he would put in a load of it. 

‘*Then the question came up: What was he going to 
do? Was he getting ready to rip the market, or what? 
Not a stick of No. 2, by that name, was ever known to 
be sold from his yard. A carpenter put us onto it that 
the two grades were mixed and all sold for No, 1. Then 
we put in both numbers and sold them for what they 
were. If a man wanted the best he got it, and if he 
wanted No. 2 he got it at the proper reduction. Yet all 
the time our competitor was selling what he called No. 1 
at a low price. 

‘*The outcome was as you might imagine it would be. 
The market is now a No. 2 dimension market. Only one 
car of No. 1 has come to the town in a year. Now that 
is a queer condition of things, but I will swear to it.’’ 

‘* And is it sold for No. 1?’’ was asked. 

‘“By the man we call the new one, yes, always. By 
the rest—well, we get along with it the best we can. It 
would be strictly adhering to the truth to say to a cus- 
tomer that the manufactures have lowered their grades 
in quality. Then it is not always necessary to say that 
the stuff is either No. 1 or No. 2—simply sell it as dimen- 
sion. I believe you have advocated that way of selling 
dimension???’ 

He was told that considerable had been said in this 
department along that line. That if he sold No. 2 simply 
2s dimension it was exactly as honorable as it would be 
to sell No. 1 by that name, as both were dimension. 
That the dealer who, say, has piles of norway, hemlock, 
yellow pine dimension in stock and names the varieties 
when showing them to a prospective customer, thus giving 
that customer a chance to air his prejudice, provided he 
has any, is not onto his job as some others are. It was 
explained further that never in the history of the old 
man had he said that No. 2 dimension should be sold 
under the name of No. 1. 




















“A little observation would disclose those points.” 
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“At the top of the toboggan.” 


The dealer regretted the turn that the dimension deal 
had taken in this market, and then he remarked what a 
detriment it was to a market to have a schemer in it. He 
is not the first man who has made that discovery. Hun- 
dreds of markets have been unbalanced by schemers— 
men who thought they could get a big trade by ques- 
tionable methods, and in an attempt to do so crowd other 
dealers out of legitimate channels. 

In your school days, when you were being put through 
your paces in Latin, probably you read, ‘‘Bad apples 
spoil good apples.’’ If young men would pin that old 
Roman saying in their hats it might be a reminder of 
the influence that the company they keep would have on 
them. 


THE ONE-YARD TOWN. 


A young man of 28 writes that he is negotiating for a 
yard, the only one in the town. As he has read this de- 
partment regularly for five years he ought to be a good 
retail lumberman. Of course, it doesn’t make good 
lumbermen of all who read it, but that is for the reason 
they don’t take heed. This young man has served an 
apprenticeship in a town that is pretty lively; the 
dealers are awake; not one of them but when asleep is 
dreaming how he can hold his own, and possibly this 
young man’s bump of confidence is not of a superlative 
size and he thinks that if he should settle down in a one- 
yard town he would have less grief than in a larger one. 

He was written that a man who had been up a tree for 
a score or more of years ought to be able to see some 
things that might escape the notice of one on the ground, 
and that if he felt like taking the advice that was of- 
fered, if he located in this one-yard town, and expected 
to make a success of his business, which of course he does, 
it would be necessary to bring into play all his acuteness 
as a retail dealer. 

Probably it is not generally known how many towns 
there are in which there is but a single yard. ‘The 
figures covering Iowa were recently compiled, and of the 
1,525 yards, 624 of them are located in one-yard towns, 
which is a fraction less than 41 percent. Of the 549 
yards in South Dakota, 140 are in one-yard towns, show- 
ing a percentage of about 2514. In all the states there 
is a large percentage of one-yard towns, and if the testi- 
mony of the dealers who operate these yards was collected 
it would be in effect that great caution must be used in 
the management. 

It may be thought by those who never had a hand in 
the management of ‘the only yard in a town that it 
would be a cinch. There would be no competition and 
the people in the immediate vicinity of the yard who 
wanted lumber would have nowhere else to go for it. 
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“In an attempt to do so crowd other dealers.” 


1f you owned one of these yards and put a man in 
charge of it who held to this opinion you might regret 
it. It was said by a large line yard concern that if a 
good man was wanted anywhere it was in a yard of that 
character, and at a glance it can be understood why 
this is so. Where there is no competition it is natural 
for the consuming public to think that it is getting it 
socked to it. There is but the one yard, and consequently 
any old price can be asked for the material that is sold. 
The man in charge should have the ability to convince 
this suspicious public that this is not the case, and to 
convince he must inspire confidence. 

Probably you have known of yards of this character 
that were run in a very easygoing manner. The stocks 
were not kept in the shape they should have been. ‘The 
man in charge may have been careless as to the way he 
served his customers. As there was only that one stock 
and that one man the business was corralled, so what did 
it matter? 

These dealers have ascertained that it mattered much. 
Buyers grumbled, the manager of the yard may not have 
heard them, but they grumbled just the same. A portion 
of them would drive to some other town for their ma- 
terial. It would become noised about that the lumber- 
man there was not attending to his business, and some 
outside eagle-eyed chap, hearing these complaints, might 
think it was a pretty good opening, and in the second 
yard would go. Three towns are recalled to mind in 
which the second yards were located, and the old fellows 
were knocked plumb out of the box. One of them lasted 
only from spring to fall. The other held out for a year 
or so, but his trade dwindled so that he was glad to sell, 
and the life of the third one was eighteen months after 
the new yard went in. The people had lost confidence 
in them and were delighted to see them go. 


A Blind Yard. 


A certain town in the Northwest is a crackerjack for 
one yard. It is not the largest on the map, but it is 
surrounded by a good territory. From July, 1906, to the 
same month of the following year the sales were a trifle 
better than $60,000. Here certainly was a plum for 
some outsider if only he got an eye on it. Every morn- 
ing the dealer put on his shoes he trembled in them for 
fear that the first news he might hear on the street was 
that another yard was going in. You know how it is 
yourself; there are thousands of you who would jump 
at the chance to put in a yard with a prospect that you 
could divide a $60,000 trade with a dealer. This was 
what this particular dealer knew you would do if you 
should become acquainted with the circumstances, and 
he set about to head you off. Instead of being forced 
to hook up with someone else he hooked up with himself, 
put in another yard and is running it as a blind. It is 
as much of a trick to run a blind yard successfully as it 
was to learn to play the fiddle as well as I do, but in 
this little burg it never has leaked out that yard No. 2 
is owned by the same old dealer. Should it be known 
the old time ery, no competition, doubtless would be 
heard, 

In some of the one-yard towns there are fine yards— 
sheds which cost several thousands each, large stocks 
and in charge of excellent managers. So far as is known, 
for equipment the one-yard towns in Illinois take the 
cake, and, in fact, the whole bakery. Go to Shannon, for 
instance, and see that outfit, and learn how the Tibbits- 
Cameron Lumber Company does it. Then you might go 
to Lanark and learn what the Wilbur Lumber Company 
thinks about running a yard in a single-yard town. 
Money has been poured into improvements and stocks, as 
well as in the men who have charge of them. Visit the 
towns with two, three, four yards—no matter how many 
yards—and you would find no higher grade of men than 
are managing those plants. Were it not that you would 
run your legs off making the rounds you could be di- 
rected to other Illinois towns in which it is known how 
to run single yards. 

If appearances do not belie, there are scores of one- 
yard town dealers who would stand aghast, as the novel- 
isis say, at conducting a yard along the lines described 
above. They would ask, ‘‘What’s the use?’’ If they 
are located at a good trade point and a competitor should 
open a yard alongside of them they might wish they had 
asked that question at an earlier stage of the game, 
and answered it as common sense would dictate. A 
dealer would study the pros and cons of the question 
for a long time before he would open a yard in one of 
these one-yard towns that are equipped as, for instance, 
are Shannon and Lanark. They would find the lumber 
consumers hand-in-glove with the managers of the yards. 
In a one-yard town in Minnesota the manager receives 
$40 a month. In that town a competitior might expect 
to meet with $40-a-month competition, but at fhe points 
named there would be a different story to tell. As com- 
petitors he would have to deal with thoroughbreds. He 
would be obliged to buck a stock from which a barn or 
house bill could be furnished on the drop of the hat. If 
he put in such improvements as are found there he would 
draw on his wallet for seyeral thousand dollars. There 
would be no cheap nor easy competition. Hence can not 
it be seen that the outsider looking for a location would 
be disposed to keep on looking? It would not require 
half an eye to take in the situation. 

Much more is said under this heading than was written 
to the young man in question, and it is to be hoped he 
will read it. If the yard for which he is negotiating 
should become his, and it is not already run on a high 
plane, it will behoove him to put it there at once, or 
some other fellow may come along and make trouble. If 
he is a good man away from this one-yard town, to be 
safe he should be an extra good man when located there. 
There will be an opportunity for all the tact, cautious- 
ness and fine business ability that any man possesses, for 























“The outsider looking for a location.” 


unless he should hold it down right it may 
from him. 


ASKING TOO MUCH OF A CUSTOMER. 


Don’t you think that some of the lumbermen who sell 
coal sometimes impose on their customers when it comes 
to loading them up? A farmer was seen loading his 
sleigh and there was not a mortal who belonged on the 
premises in sight. It would be safe to bet $4 that he 
didn’t like it. Who would? It is easy to weigh a cus- 
tomer’s wagon or sleigh, and then through the window 
tell this customer that the coal he wants is in bin No. 7, 
and then not go near him until the load is nearly on, 
or, possibly, quite on. It saves the yardman from get- 
ting coaldust in his eyes and straining his muscle. But 
the prime question is, what deos the customer think of 
it? He may not grumble a word; it may be thought 
that he takes as kindly to it as a duck to water, but 
knowing that he is human you can rest assured that he 
doesn’t. The thought is running through his head that 
some man who is connected wih the concern ought to 
lend a helping hand. It is the business of that man, 
whomsoever he may be, to do that—there is no getting 
around that. 

Many dealers have been heard to say that they do not 
permit a farmer to load soft coal, as he will pile into 
his wagon the big lumps, leaving the finer coal for the 
next fellow. Who wouldn’t, if he had to do all the 
work? You couldn’t blame him much if he should take 
the big lumps and in addition carry the scoop shovel 
away with him, as that would about even up the deal. 

How many lumbermen are there who would ask a cus- 
tomer to load his own wagon when he came for lumber? 
Not one customer in a thousand is supposed to do that. 
He may assist in the loading—that is all right—but he 
is not permitted to be the chief cook and bottle washer. 
Some employee of the yard helps him to load, binds the 
load, and, if he knows his business, he will admire his 
horses, if there is anything about them that can be 
admired, There are dealers who will stretch a point in 
this regard, and then the customer drives away thinking 
he has not lived in vain. He thinks that his trade is 
appreciated, that his horses have found favor in the 
eyes of others, and he will call that dealer one of the 
best judges of horses in the whole county. 

Why should this method that holds trade so well, and 
increases it, be relaxed when this same customer comes 
for coal? Why should he be asked to work twice as 
hard loading coal as the two of them did when loading 
lumber? Why should he take kindly to the dirty work 
of shoveling coal which he knows that some man around 
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“As he will pile into his wagon the big lump.” 
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the yard is trying to avoid? He doesn’t take to it—stick 
a pin in that. 

Don’t think that all dealers are of the opinion that a 
customer should shovel coal for them. An Iowa dealer 
had this to say on the subject: ‘‘There may be times 
when the yard force is so busy that a man who comes 
for coal would prefer loading it himself to waiting until 
a man is at liberty, but if in a yard of mine an employee 
should shirk the work I should feel like giving him a 
short shift. A customer should receive the same con- 
sideration when buying coal as he would if buying lum- 
ber, but I know that in some yards he does not. He is 
left to kind of shift for himself around the coal bins. 
There is the bin and there is the shovel, and let him go 
at it and load his coal! This was the disposition that 


was shown in a yard where I worked several years and 
1 often thought that if I were a customer and this work 
was shouldered upon me I would buy my coal at another 
yard the next time.’’ . 

This dealer said that on one occasion he was obliged 
to read the riot act to an employee who shirked the 
work of loading coal, and he so underscored his words 
that he believed they were remembered. 

Queer, isn’t it, that all dealers in the treatment of 
their customers do not show the dozen and one little 
attentions which go to make their yards a pleasant trad- 
ing place? 








HANDLING MILLWORK AT RETAIL. 





Cash Prizes for Ideas on Side Lines—Expert Advice as to Best Methods of Storing 
Doors—A Simple Trick in Glazing—Other Ideas. ; 





What are the best side lines? 

What are the most profitable side lines? 

What are natural side lines for retail lumbermen? 

What has been your experience in handling side 
lines? 

If you will write a letter to the editor of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN giving your ideas on the whole 
subject of side lines as suggested by the above ques- 
tions and as will be suggested by your own experience, 
it will be of great value and interest to your fellow 
retail lumbermen. 

Incidentally the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will pay 
$15 for the best letter concerning side lines$10 for the 
second best Jetter and $5 for the third best. 

Let’s have a heart-to-heart talk on this side line 
business. Give others the benefit of your own ideas 
ind participate in the benefit derived from the experi- 
snce of others as they will be presented in these letters. 

Write to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN today. 


Storing Doors, 


Handling millwork at retail is a subject in which much 
improvement can be made, and I am glad of an opportunity 
to offer a few ideas. 

As doors are the principal feature we will take them first. 
Doors should always be laid flat, one size in a pile. You 
will find this is sometimes adopted for the sizes carried in 
large quantities, but should be conformed to entirely as 
standing on end or edges dust drifts into the piles no 
matter how carefully the warehouse is kept, damaging 
and discoloring the stock. 

tacks with adjustable rollers make the best system I 
have seen to take care of the 3- to 10-lot sizes. Rollers 
can be adjusted according to the number of doors of the 
size in stock at the time. These racks can be made of 
2x4 studding, set upright and the adjustable notches can 
be made by cutting them out of thin 4- or %x24- or 3-inch 
strips and nailed to the inside of studding. The roller can 
be any size round, stout enough to hold the weight of the 
doors. sy this means the same number of doors can be 
carried in less space, as when they are stood on ends space 
between them and ceiling is wasted. 

Racks can be suspended from top, and the seldom used 
sizes can repose unharmed above and out of the way until 
needed. Covers made of strips of lumber and building 
paper to cover the top doors of the pile will last indefinitely, 
thus keeping the entire stock in clean salable condition 
all the time. This is essentially true of hardwood stock 
doors and applies to softwood goods as well. 

Front doors are bought in smaller quantities, as a rule, 
and are turned oftener, (should be at least) to keep pace 
with new styles and ideas, and can better set on edges, 
besides the moldings and trimmings project so that it makes 
{t more awkward to pile them, but even they can be piled 
the same way by laying strips across the top and bottom 
of the molded side large enough so the molding will clear, 
then reverse the door laid on top of it, moldings down, and 
on top of it, the flat side of the next door and so on. 

To sell front doors quickly I would suggest glazed (and 
finished if possible) samples to be set in office or show 
room, not only one, but a number of them—that’s how the 
haberdasher and the hatter sells his wares—he does not 
wait for a customer to ask him what he wants. 

As the retail dealer generally carries glazed sash, this 
should be kept in piles, putty side up, for several reasons. 
If the putty is green it gives it a chance to set, but the 
principal reason is to keep the reverse side, if for oil finish, 
bright, as it is always the inside of the window, the putty 
side is the outside, and if soiled by dust the paint will 
cover it, 

troken glass for sash and doors can be taken care of by 
the retailer better by having a little kit of glazing tools 
than any other way, as sending for a light of glass or 
returning to the wholesaler every time one is broken is not 
only nonprofitable, but causes much delay and annoyance. 

The trick of glazing is simple—your yardman, helper or 
driver could glaze up the broken ones rainy days. Get a few 
diamond points and a bladder of putty, a glazier’s knife 
and glass cutter, (steel), use an old flat file for driving 
in the points, and see how easy it is to accomplish. 

Getting rid of old style doors and sash was a hobby of 
the writer’s. Always kept a list of sizes of odd doors and 
windows before him, and you would be surprised how many 
customers would just as soon have these sizes and kinds 
no matter how old or antiquated or odd if you could show 
them the difference in dollars, and this is the best way I 
know to get rid of odds and ends. Sell them at any price 


you can get, but there is no reason why you cannot make 
it pull an order or new business. You are not selling “a 
pig in a bag,” you are selling him something cheap, but he 
sees what he is buying, and comes back looking for bargains 
every now and then, for what he got answered his purpose 
just as well as if it had been made to order. 

For interior trim, notwithstanding the increased use of 
the “stand on end way,’ I like the box rack, it keeps out 
the dust better, and that is the essential thing in these 
natural finish days. 

Of course, with outside moldings it does not make so 
much difference, as they are painted, but even they please 
the customer better when they are bright and clean. 

JoHN W. ANDERSON, Chicago, Ill. 


Practical Methods Count. 

The most practical methods known to me for the hand- 
ling of sash, doors, blinds, moldings etc. is what I have 
been putting into practice for the last ten years, which is 
as follows: 

Sash should be arranged in this manner: All 4, 8 and 
12 lights should be kept entirely separate, arranging from 
smallest to largest size, with size of glass and number of 
lights over each stack. 

Blinds should be stacked on edge to prevent warping and 
separated in like manner as sash, being careful to stack 
according to thickness both rolling and stationary slats. 

Doors are best stacked with flat side up, never seiling top 
door, but use it as a cover in order to keep otners free from 
dirt ete. Cottage or half glass doors are best kept in a 
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rack made for that purpose, with edge out so they can be 
easily handled and shown to advantage. The best feature 
of this rack is, that it prevents warping and keeps the 
doors bright and clean for oil finish. 

Our moldings are kept in bins 30 inches square by 20 
feet long, three sections high, each bin being numbered, 
with size, iength, name and catalog number. The molding 
is stacked flat with face side down in order to preserve 
it from dust. We start at one end with smallest size and 
gradually lead up to the largest at the other end. For 
stockkeepers this is the best method I have known; you can 
tell at a glance just what you need. We make it a rule 
never to stack sash, doors, blinds or moldings in any bin 
or rack other than its own according to size, no matter 
how we may be pushed for room, thereby saving untold of 
mistakes in shipping. W. K. PEALE, 

Salesman with BH. A. Enochs, Natchez, Miss. 


REFUSE LUMBER, 


“Cut Losses to the Minimum.” 


First. When unloading cars, put lumber in shed care- 
fully, piling it so as not to allow it to get out of condition, 
keep e piles in such condition to reduce loss by warp- 

ing and otherwise to the lowest point possible. 
cond. When lumber is broken, warped ete., work it up. 
Lumber that is broken, cut back to lengths that will make 
board or piece perfectly good for what it is intended. Some 
lumber possibly has rot in the center. By ripping some 
lumber better than grade may be made, which can he sold 
at a price that will equal the sale of another good board in 
this grade. You can utilize considerable of this lumber by 
ripping and cutting off defective ends. Bill stuff can be 
utilized the same way. If badly sprung, cut up so as to 
make pieces straight, or nearly so. If nog warped, rip 
into 1x2 or 2% roof strips for shingles; run through planer, 
surfacing one side. You will be surprised at the difference 





< the looks after this is done to what it was in the original 
piece. 

Then, not the least but last, be on such terms with car- 
penters so they will be willing to use this cutup lumber and 
not growl about it. This can easily be accomplished. 

Have yardmen put and keep all lumber in proper place and 
piled straight, and. you will cut losses, caused by refuse 
lumber, ‘to the minimum. C. R. Hopkins, 





SASH AND DOOR TRADE 











It is generally acknowledged that January was an 
inactive month so far as actual shipments were con- 
cerned, although as regards the number of orders re- 
ceived it was as good as any corresponding month for 
many years. The demand for both large and small 
lots of stock and special sizes of millwork was carried 
over from the holidays and continued in good volume 
through the month. The factories were only closed 
down for such time as was necessary to make needed 
repairs and manufacture was resumed at the earliest 
possible moment. Manufacturers and shippers are in 
harmonious relations and the industry is fairly 
launched on what is said to be one of its most pros- 
perous seasons. Reports from distributing points are 
uniformly encouraging as to price and prospective 
business. Since the letup of the exceedingly cold 
weather building operations have opened up and prom- 
ise to be unusually heavy throughout the entire year. 

In the Chicago market there is an average amount 
of animation visible and more than usually observed 
at this early stage of the season. Already there is 
some spring work in hand and quite a number of 
house bills have been submitted for estimates, some 
of the dealers stating that these are coming in by 
almost every mail, which is looked upon as an indica- 
tion that spring trade will soon be on in earnest. The 
steady cold weather prevailing has undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the good feeling that exists in retail and 
wholesale circles. The estimating departments at all 
the local offices are loaded down with bills for figur- 
ing, and, from present prospects, there will be no fall- 
ing off in this inquiry for several months. 

There has been a big increase in the demand in the 
Northwest since the retailers’ convention at Min- 
neapolis and the manufacturers of that city and St. 
Paul are booking a wide variety of orders, some of 
which are calling for early shipment, and so the rush 
in the factories does not abate. Some of the orders 
give ample time for the shops to care for them as 
they can be worked in. The city trade continues, but 
is somewhat slacker, and most of the winter build- 
ing and interior finish orders have been gotten out of 
the way. Prices on new work are showing some ad- 
vances and the situation is improving. 

In the Southwest the demand is not particularly 
strong, but it is all that could be expected at this 
season. Kansas City reports that new lists will be 
issued in two weeks showing material advances. The 
high price on glazed glass is strengthening prices on 
other items in the sash and door business. Up to 
Tuesday the shippers showed no disposition to take ad- 
vantage of the glass situation to boost prices on other 
items, but following an anouncement that a further 
increase on glass is soon to come the dealers say that 
they were compelled to issue new lists showing ad- 
vances. Much of the buying now is from dealers. 
Retailers say that it does not pay to buy sash and 
doors by the carload. The St. Louis sash and door 
situation is improving and more orders are coming in 
now than for some time. Special work is being freely 
contracted for and the planing mills expect to work to 
their limit as soon as the season fairly opens up. 

Indications in the East point to the fact that 
there will be full return of active operations all along 
the line as soon as the weather permits. Even now 
a decided increase is shown along some lines. Door 
mills are doing better than they were, although their 
profits are not what they should be on account of all 
sorts of competition. More work for the door mills at 
Buffalo is reported than the long season of closed 
winter would warrant were there not an urgent de- 
mand for new houses and factories. The door and 
millwork situation in New York city and vicinity is 
not very active. Jobbing houses in Newark, Jersey 
City and Brooklyn are well supplied with stock sizes 
and because of the recent heavy snows have not had 
much of an opportunity to dispose of any on new 
orders. The building situation is quiet and there is a 
disposition on the part of the millwork trade to move 
cautiously. In Baltimore the sash and door and blind 
factories are not pressed just now. Most of the 
plants are busy all the time, but they are far from 
being rushed, and also face a more active competition 
than is conducive to satisfactory returns. It is stated 
that prices are shaved and shaved again until all the 
profit is cut out of some transactions. Nevertheless 
there is considerable business in veneered doors and 
similar products and this trade pays fairly well. Some 
of, the Facthries have enough orders on hand to keep 
them going for some months, but there is .no.need to 
hurry now, as construction work is halting.: It .is a 
period of comparative quiet with the sash factories 
and they accept the situation as one to be expected. 

While the recent inclement weather has had a’ de- 
pressing influence upon the window glass situation, 
the assurance is general that the dull period will dis- 
appear immediately and that as spring advanées it 
will be followed by heavy buying; and, for this 
reason, some of those who are in close touch with con- 
ditions advise the placing of orders for spring require- 
ments without delay. ‘The Imperial Window Glass 


Company reports things moving along in a satisfactory 
manner, with small stocks on hand, and a number of 
good orders on the books. 
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CARSTAKE MATTER BEFORE HOUSE COMMERCE COMMITTEE. 


Lumbermen Contend That Car Stakes Are Part of Equipment and Should Be Furnished by Carriers as in 
Case of Other Commodities—Necessity of Uniformity Shown—Possibility of Favoritism 
Should Be Eliminated—Uncertainty Affords Opportunity for Rebates. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 29—The House Committee on 
Interstate Commerce is giving very close attention to the 
various bills that have been introduced for the extension 
of the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
regulation of the railroads and of other matters pertinent 
to that subject. The first consideration given to the Graham 
bill, H. R. 18,861, was Tuesday the 18th, at which time 
Representative Graham of Pennsylvania called the attention 
of the committee to the fact that communications had been 
received from organizations all over the country signifying 
their interest in the matter. On the same day and follow- 
ing Representative Graham's attention was called to a bill 
introduced by Representative Morris of Texas, to extend to 
the Interstate commission the right to establish all rail- 
road rates throughout the United States, practically apply- 
ing the Texas Railroad Commission's practice to all parts 
of the country. While it is admitted that if the power were 
delegated to the commission to make all the railroad rates, 
it would have but little time to devote to any other mat- 
ters, it has been suggested it might be given the power 
to investigate the reasonableness of existing rates without 
waiting for formal complaints. . 

There is also before the committee a bill introduced by 
Martin D. Foster of Illinois to make interstate rates, passen- 
ger and freight rates, no greater than the sum of the local 
rates. 


Amendment to Hepburn Law. 


Representative Hardwick of Georgia has a bill in for 
the amendment of Section 15 of the Hepburn bill to give 
the commission power to determine and prescribe just and 
reasonable rates and charges on its own motion, or on an 
inquiry instituted on its own motion. In support of this 
measure Mr. Hardwick says that if there is an expert body 
in Washington to protect the interests of all people against 
unjust and unfair railroad rates and charges, one of its 
principal duties ought to be to ascertain the truth and let 
the people know everywhere. The average shipper does not 
know whether a rate is reasonable or unreasonable. Filing 
complaints is costly, in many instances exceeding over: 
charge complained of. 

These and other bills along the same line are being con- 
sidered this week, the first step in the hearings being the 
appearance of the lumbermen in favor of the Graham Dill. 
The first speaker to appear was F. R. Babcock, representing 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, and 
also a large manufacturer of lumber and a shipper, and 
therefore well prepared to speak for the measure and the 
interests involved. 

During the course of his speech he admitted the neces- 
sity of securely fastening and racking all commodities 
carried on flat or gondola cars as a precaution against acci- 
dent, and declared that it must be done uniformly through- 
out the United States in order to do away with discrimina- 
tion. Lumber, he said, represents the second largest ton- 
nage of any commodity and one of the largest revenue pro- 
ducers handled. In support of this contention he quoted 
from reports filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
showing the tonnage of lumber and forest products handled 
during the year ended June 30, 1905. 

With regard to coal, coke, live stock, sugar and oil he 
called attention to the fact that the carriers furnish special 
equipment, urging that there is no reason why lumber ship- 
pers should not receive as good service. The staking of 
cars by lumbermen was shown to have increased the earning 
capacity of cars from 35 to 75 percent. In support of this 
contention, Mr. Babcock presented a statement of shipments 
from his miJjl during January, 1909, showing that actual 
weights were far in excess of the ordinary capacity of 
equipment furnished by the railroad, thereby enlarging the 
earning power of the cars. He also quoted rates from South 
Fork branch stations on the Pennsylvania railroad to various 
eastern markets, showing that lumber is paying a much 
heavier rate than coal, for which special equipment is fur- 
nished, 

Car Stakes Burden on Shippers. 

Mr. Babcock called attention to the requirement enforced 
in some parts of the country of No. 1 sound oak stakes cost- 
ing from $6 to $10 a car, a gross waste of valuable lumber. 
He also showed that the rules in certain localities require 
4x6-inch stakes to be used, although the lugs on the cars 
are only 3x4 inches, making it necessary to trim the stakes 
to fit the pockets, and in many cases it being necessary to 
place the stakes on the inside of the car because there are 
not pockets enough. He said that little attention had been 
paid to the matter of staking equipment until the wrecking 
of the Duquesne limited on the Baltimore & Ohio railroad 
several years ago, caused by the breaking of a stake on a 
load of lumber, with the.result that more than eighty peo- 
ple were killed. Therefore, it is not true that lumber has 
been sold under present conditions for more than fifty years 
and, as a matter of fact, it is only lately that the master car 
builders’ rules have placed a heavy burden upon lumber 
shippers. With regard to rates he showed clearly that the 
railroads have not made allowance for the cost of furnish- 
ing stakes and that the shipper gets no return for the 
money he invests in equipment which should be furnished 
by the railroad. Quoting from the Hepburn bill, defining 
transportation, Mr. Babcock contended that it was the in- 
tent of Congress to compel carriers to furnish all neces- 








sary facilities for shipment, and that, therefore, the lumber 
trade feels that a law should be enacted settling the question 
permanently. 

In reply to Representative Townsend Mr. Babcock stated 
that, while the loads certainly ought to be properly protected 
to guard against damage or accident, yet the railroads should 
do this part of the work, insofar as furnishing the neces- 
sary equipment is concerned, and that it can never be regu- 
larly done until it is done under their supervision and at 
their own expense, so that it can be made uniformly all over 
the United States. At present while some roads have made 
efforts to systematize it has been clearly demonstrated that 
in many cases cars staked not more than half as securely 
as some others are allowed, and that leads largely to the 
present unsatisfactory condition of things. 


Weight Allowance a Source of Difficulty. 

Asked by Representative Stafford whether there was any 
greater convenience experienced in the use of one class of 
cars than another in which they ship the lumber, Mr. Bab- 
cock replied that this depended largely on what class of 
cars they were in the habit of receiving, the effort on the 
part of large shippers being to build their yards to accord 
with the class of cars received. But box cars can be loaded 
more cheaply than either gondola or flat cars. He also 
called attention to the fact that, while the railroads are 
supposed to make the 500 pounds’ allowance for the weight 
of the staking, that does not cover the weight; and again 
there is a great deal of trouble in some localities in finding 
out whether or not the shipper is given credit for this 500 
pounds on the freight bill. 

Questioned by different members of the committee as to 
whether it is practicable to equip with a permanent stake, 
Mr. Babcock stated that the lumbermen had investigated 
that phase of the question and felt perfectly sure that if 
the lumbermen could produce a stake that was perfectly 
satisfactory from their standpoint it would be possible for 
the railroads to do likewise. One thing he emphasized was 
that there never will be uniformity until the staking is done 
in exact conformity with the Master Car Builders’ rules and 
at the carriers’ expense. At the request of members of the 
committee he stated fully and clearly what are the require- 
ments for staking cars at present, the methods of loading 
and the cost of equipping these cars in different localities, 
varying all the way from $1.50 to $7.50 a day, with a pos- 
sible medium of $3.50 a car. It was also very clearly 
shown by Mr. Babcock that the addition of permanent metal 
stakes to the cars would materially increase the earning 
capacity of the cars for the railroads. 


Present Methods Costly and Wasteful. 

George F. Craig of Philadelphia appeared as a member 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association and 
as a manufacturer of lumber. He stated that the present 
method of equipping the cars is costly alike to the lumber 
shippers and to the railroads and is wasteful of the 
lumber itself. In response to inquiries from Representative 
Townsend, he stated that sometimes they specify: the kind 
of cars required and that at others they get whatever the 
railroad sends them. He went into the details of loading 
flat and gondola cars and the capacity, to demonstrate that 
it would be far more profitable for the railroad companies 
to equip all their cars for this service and to show that it 
is not the desire of lumbermen te place a burden on the 
railroads in the interest’of the lumbermen. He said that 
while at present it appears that about 50 percent of the 
lumber shipments of the country go in open or gondola cars, 
he believed that percentage would be increased to 80 per- 
cent if transportation companies would provide proper 
equipment. 

Speaking of the waste caused by the continued use of the 
wooden stakes, Representative Esch asked if there would 
not be just as much waste if railroads did the equipping, 
and Mr. Craig replied that if the railroads are compelled 
to equip these cars.they would use metal permanent stakes. 

Mr. Richardson took the position that to ask the railroads 
to equip with a permanent metal stake would subject them 
to an unreasonable expense. 

Robert G. Kay of Philadelphia appeared for the Phila- 
delphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association and as a 


shipper of lumber. He followed the progress of a gondola . 


car loaded in West Virginia for New York, Jersey City or 
Baltimore every three weeks, or an average of sixteen trips 
a year. At the West Virginia cost of $4 a car this means 
$64 a car a yedr for equipping. Granting that the railroad 
allows 500 pounds free and that the average cost for freight 
is 20 cents, it loses $1 on what it hauls free each trip, or 
$16 a ‘year. West Virginia staking weighs 1,000 pounds a 
ear. Therefore, the shipper from that state pays freight 
on 500 pounds of stakes for each car. On sixteen trips the 
shipper pays $16 and the railroad loses $16, or $96 a car a 
year on every gondola car used. If the average cost of 
such a car is $1,000, in ten years almost the original cost 
of the car has been spent for equipment which is, after all, 
a total loss; all of which could be eliminated if the railroad 
company were to spend an average of $30 to $40 for the 
permanent equipment of such a car in the first place. In 
reply to questions he showed that the temporary equipment 
in use in West Virginia is not made from waste material 
but must be made from good strong timber, which has to 
be cut out for that purpose. 


Representative Kennedy suggested that possibly a good 
way out of the difficulty would be to instruct the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to make an allowance for the equip- 
ping of the cars. Mr. Key replied that, while this would 
answer to a certain extent, it would fail utterly to lessen 
the waste of material. Further he stated that he believed 
if the railroads had to do this it would not be more than 
three years before they would have evolved a permanent 
equipment. 

Chairman Mann asked whether, if it should appear to the 
«vmmittee after investigation that so far it is not known 
to be practicable to put permanent car stakes upon cars, 
the lumber interests still contend that it would be for the 
interest of the general public to have the railroads furnish 
the temporary equipment or for the shipper to do so. Mr. 
sabcock replied that it is not the lumbermen’s business to 
provide stakes and that the railroad companies can furnish 
a temporary stake as cheaply as can the lumbermen. But 
even if this were not the case they furnish the equipment 
for other commodities, and why not for the lumber? At 
present the lumberman has to furnish the stake and it does 


* not go into the cost to the purchaser of the lumber, for the 


very reason that when an order is taken for the lumber it 
is impossible to know, except in certain cases where high 
grades of lumber are to be shipped, whether the shipment 
will go in a box or a gondola or flat car. The price to the 
consumer is made regardless of that fact, other than as the 
freight charges must enter into the general charge of work- 
ing expenses. 
Lumbermen Not Asking Special Favors. 

Following a noon recess F. C. Stevens presided over the 
inquiry. The first witness was Samuel A. Kendall of Pitts- 
burg, who went into the three classes of loading and stated 
that the lumbermen had not come to ask for any special 
favors, but that as the shippers of a great commodity they 
should be granted such accommodations as are accorded 
other large and fixed commodities transported by railroads; 
such as grain doors, specially built coal cars, stock cars 
supplied with watering troughs and hay racks, oil tanks, 
and even the sugar cars which are supplied with boards to 
be placed between the rows of barrels. Lumbermen are 
contending for only two things, either that the lumbermen 
should be paid for the equipment or that the railroads 
should furnish it. 

Representative Esch remarked that they had some experi- 
ence with the Master Car Builders’ rules and recommenda- 
tions on railway appliances and it was found that while 
the Master Car Builders may get together and fix standards, 
when they get to their homes they do not follow the 
standards. 

Mr. Kendal] said it was unredsonable to leave the matter 
entirely to the Master Car Builders’ Association because 
under their rules one is not allowed to use any judgment. 
The matter is too full of technicalities which really impose 
a burden and extravagance upon the shipper. 

Mr. Esch asked if the railroad supplied the staking and 
other equipment to make safe the cargo at its own expense, 
would it make it as safe as it is now under the rules of 
the Master Car Builders’ Association when at the expense 
of the shipper. Mr. Kendall stated that he supposed the 
railroad companies would use the same specifications and re- 
quirements if they furnished the stakes, from the fact that 
an accident to or the falling off of a load might cause a 
wreck, 

Nelson P. Wheeler took the same position as the previous 
speakers, that the railroads should put in the equipment. 
Speaking of paying for stakes under the present arrange- 
ment, he said it is the lumbermen, as there is no certainty 
when an order is taken what class of car it is to be shipped 
in. He was followed by Frederick 8. Underhill of Phila- 
delphia, representative of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association of the United States. He indorsed what had 
been said and also indorsed it for the National Hardwood 
association which, he stated, is one of the largest lumber 
associations in the United States. 


Railroads Carry Lumber at Profit. 

Speaking of the ultimate solution of the matter, he said 
that the railroad companies have corps of efficient engineers 
who are familiar with the equipment of cars and if the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should pass a rule or 
be authorized or instructed by Congress to pass a rule by 
which the railroad companies. would be authorized or in- 
structed to reimburse the shipper of lumber for the. car 
stakes he has furnished, they would soon solve the problem. 

Representative Washburn asked if they would be willing 
to stand for an advance in freight rates if the railroads 
were compelled to do the equipping. He replied that they 
would not, because he believed there was not a railroad in 
the country that would for one moment claim it was not 
carrying lumber at a profit. If such retaliation was con- 
templated he thought steps should be taken to make it 
impossible, as it would clearly be an act of injustice. Asked 
whether he thought this would resu.t in any reduction in 
the retail price of lumber, he said that he thought it would 
not, because many manufacturers are today selling at a 
loss to keep their plants running. 

L. H. Price spoke in the interest of the Shippers’ Associa- 
tion of New Orleans. He compared conditions in the lum- 
ber business and the railroads a few years ago with those 
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existing at present and brought out the fact that what could 
be done with impunity then could not be done now at any 
price, for the reason that conditions of business have so 
materially changed. Shipments can not be made now by 
one shipper at rates advantageous as compared with some 
other shipper from the same section of the country. There 
was a time when the shipper was not in a position to go to 
the railroad companies and ask them to pay for the staking, 
because they were receiving favors from the hands of the 
companies. Also it was impossible for the individual ship- 
per to take up these matters against the railroads single- 
handed. Whereas now through the associations which have 
been formed it is possible to ask railroads to do what is 
right and just to the lumber interests, as they are com- 
pelled to do other large shipping interests of the country, 
only one of which comes anywhere near being as important 
as the lumber industry in the matter of tonnage and the 
constancy of the trade. 

Incidentally he touched upon the work that has been 
done in Louisiana in the matter of the building of the 
ship channel through Atchafalaya bay at a cost to the 
lumbermen of $175,000. 

Touching more particularly on the cypress business, he said 
that it is one of the smallest parts of the lumber business, 
being only about 8 percent of the lumber produced. All 
the better grades are shipped to the North and this can 
not be shipped on gondola cars. He said that if the rail- 
road companies want to furnish two cars for one, they 
will accept that, and it is up to the railroads. He made the 
point that because they had stood this condition for many 
years was no reason why they should be asked to continue 
to stand it. If relief was not afforded soon it would be of 
no benefit in his section of the country, as in twenty-five 
or thirty years there would be no cypress timber to ship. 
Asked as to the fluctuations in prices, he replied that this 
was not true with reference to cypress as it is limited in 
production and comes in competition with white pine. For 
that reason it has maintained its price better than other 
woods. 

Leonard Bronson, manager for the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, was the next witness. He set forth 
the ‘purposes for which the association is formed, and then 
said that he would consider the matter in a general way. 
Continuing, he said: 


Views of National Association’s Manager. 


F. R. Babcock, who was one of the speakers preceding 
me, has given you most valuable evidence because it is 
first hand evidence. He has confined himself as to details 
largely to the section of the country in which he is doing 
business. But the conditions to which he has testified 
are found the country over in greater or less degree. 

The wide scope of interest shown in these cases demon- 
strated the widespread character of the conditions to 
which we object. The remedy which we ask to be 
administered by the passage of H. R. 13,861 is, we 
believe, necessary to the welfare of the lumber interests 
the country over. Incidentally, I may say that Canada 
is as deeply interested in this particular matter as are 
the lumber producers of the United States. 

I shall not attempt to go into details for I have not 
had time or opportunity since receiving notice of this 
hearing to organize the data. I refer, however, along 
that line to the evidence submitted at the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s hearings in the cases above 
mentioned. The evidence in those cases was so volumi- 
nous that it would, I fear, be unwarranted to request 
that it be made a part of this hearing. But if it be 
consistent I would ask that this evidence be given care- 
ful consideration by your honorable committee, and to 
assist I submit herewith an abstract of complaints, 
answers, complainants’ evidence, statistics etc. prepared 
by counsel for the complainants in those cases. 

So far as my presentation of this matter is concerned, 
1 shall confine myself to some general considerations 
which seem not only to justify but to demand such 
amendment of the interstate commerce law as will, so 
far as it goes, complete the law by writing into its letter 
that which is unquestionably implied in its spirit. 

We contend that one of the chief objects of the inter- 
state commerce act is not only to make rates reasonable 
and to make them equitable as between shippers simi- 
larly situated but also to make them certain. Freight 
rates were supposed to be public and therefore to be 
published before the act of 1887. But they were so 
manipulated that the favored shippers had an advantage 
impossible to overcome by those not so favored. 

Low rates would be put into effect on short notice or 
on practically no notice. But advance information of 
the proposed change would be given to the favored ship- 
pers so that they would be ready to take advantage of 
the rate when it became effective, and as soon as their 
shipments were under way the rate would be withdrawn 
as suddenly and peremptorily. It is not unknown to the 
public, much less to you, that rebates until a later date 
than 1887 were a common method of making special rates 
to favored shippers. Another form of discrimination was 
the giving of special facilities to favored shippers. All 
such schemes and methods of preference it has been the 
object of the Congress, representing the awakened sense 
of justice to the people, to abolish. 

To make certain proposed changes in the rates it is 
necessary to file notice with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission thirty days before the date on which it is 
to go into effect and publicity must be given them. 
Rebating has been recognized in the statute as not only 
wrong in principle but criminal on the part of the 
earrier. Conditions of transportation are said to be made 
uniform in all particulars, to the intent that every indi- 
vidual may have equal advantage of equal rates, that 
rates may in effect be certain to all. As we look at it 
the development of the law of the land has been for the 
real if not the avowed purpose of making men equal in 
opportunity. It is directly in line with that idea that the 
interstate commerce law has been developed. The arti- 
ficial advantage, the advantage due to greater power, to 
economy or dishonesty, has been taken away. 

But particular rates are not certain so long as there 
remain extra and varying costs which are properly part 
of the transportation charge but which are not included 
therein. As has already been called to your attention, 
railways in general make an allowance of 500 pounds for 
the weight of the special equipment furnished by the 
lumber shippers. Although this allowance is now uni- 
formly made on the bills of lading, it is often necessary 
that special effort be made to secure the collection of the 
charge by the deduction of. this tare. So far as it goes 
this law is in the interest of justice, but it does not take 
into account the value of the material nor of the labor 
required to put it into place. The value of this material 
varies at different mills; the cost of the labor also varies 
with the location of the plant, with the result that 
pernaps as much as 50 cents a thousand feet may be 
added to the cost of the lumber f. o. b. car at mill or 
other loadin int. This 50 cents may mean as much as 
5 percent of the f. o. b. value of the shipment. 

t may even nappes that one lumber shipper may be 
required to furnish this equipment because the railroad 


provides him only with flat cars for the shipment of 
lumber which should be shipped in box cars while his 
neighbor and competitor may by the favor of the rail- 
road receive a box car and will not have to incur any 
such expense. Furthermore, while the Master Car Build- 
ers’ Association rules for the staking of lumber loaded 
on flat or gondola cars are uniform the country over, 
they are not uniform as applied by the various railroads, 
and it is the fact that requirements vary in different 
sections and on different roads, the lumbermen of one 
section being allowed to use a comparatively inexpensive 
equipment while those of a competitive section may be 
required fully to maintain the standard of the Master 
Car Builders’ Association rules. Here, then, is a condi- 
tion which renders the cost of transportation uncertain 
and unequal. 


Rate Should Include Equipment Charge. 


If it be the railroad’s duty to furnish the equipment 
suitable for the commodity to be transported, then since 
the equipment is according to the law a necessary part 
of the transportation service, then the cost of that 
equipment must not be an extra charge but should be 
and must be included in the rate if the rates are to be 
equal and certain. 

Clearly we hold that the carrier may justly be required 
to furnish cars suitable for the transportation of any 
commodity which is frequently and regularly shipped in 
large quantities. We admit that Mr. Clark’s opinion, 
quoted by Mr. Babcock, might have an appearance of 
conclusiveness in the case of some commodity of unusual 
character and which rarely enters into railroad _ traffic. 
Perhaps a special equipment for shipping a carload of 
giraffes might be chargeable to the shipper, although in 
our minds there would be some question as to that 
point. Certainly, however, the burden of furnishing 
equipment can not be placed upon a commodity of known 
character the needs for the carriage of which are well 
defined and the quantity of which is great, as is the case 
with forest products. Forest products are shipped in 
quantities in excess of 125,000,000 tons annually. A large 
proportion of this enormous quantity, probably from 40 
to 50 percent of it is necessarily shipped on flat or 
gondola cars.: The entire equipment demanded by the 
lumber and timber interests, leaving out the question of 
the minor commodities, such as bark, chemical wood etc. 
requires cars of only ordinary type, and makes no 
demands of an extraordinary character. 

The tendency of legislation, as I have said, is to make 
artificial conditions of transportation equal to all. The 
citizen must bear the penalties of his own mistakes of 
judgment or his misfortunes. The lumber producer may 
sell his lumber cheaper or make more money if his costs 
are lower by cheaper transportation. The railroad may 
sell transportation cheaper or pay larger dividends 
according to the topography of the country over which its 
tracks are laid as the condition of lower grades and 
fewer curves. On the other hand increased costs on 
either side mean higher prices or smaller profits. That is 
to say, each party should bear the burden of its natural 
disadvantages and is entitled to the benefit of its natural 
advantages. Thus the lumberman must endure his dis- 
advantages of location, of ignorance or wastefulness in 
competition with a lumberman having a better physical 
location and with a more careful and economical manage- 
ment. But the intent of the law, as we take it, is to 
make conditions equal beyond this line of individual 
control or of natural advantages or disadvantages. Arti- 
ficial transportation exemplified in the railroad is a thing 
beyond the control of the shipper. Therefore to all ship- 
pers under similar circumstances and handling the same 
commodities the conditions of transportation must be 
the same. This is getting back to my original statement 
that in order to make rates certain all the things that 
should be comprised in that rate—all the means and 
facilities of transportation—must be provided by the 
earrier, and the cost of them covered in the rate. 

It has been urged that the special equipment of cars 
furnished by the railroads for the carriage of particular 
classes of commodities where such equipment is addi- 
tional to the usual form of the car has by custom been 
relegated to the shipper. Such is not the case in all 
lines. ‘There are coal cars, there are cars specially 
equipped for the transportation of furniture, for fruit, 
for live stock, for automobiles and even for some forest 
commodities, like bark. But it may be admitted that 
such ,has been the custom in the lumber and timber 
industry proper. The shipper of lumber and timber has 
been to a degree a manufacturer of railroad equipment 
for the benefit of the carriers. As has been shown by 
previous arguments the railroad is able to use a cheaper 
car than the box car and to carry on it a larger load 
and therefore make a greater profit because of the work 
done by the lumbermen and the expense incurred by him 
in completing the car for this business, which means the 
shipment of at least fifty millions of tons of freight 
annually. 

It may be admitted also that for very many years no 
formidable objection was made to this custom and it was 
submitted to as a matter of course; our fathers had done 
this, so why not we? There also used to be rebates and 
other arrangements between shippers and _ carriers— 
arrangements by which some lumbermen built up their 
business and accumulated wealth at the expense of com- 
petitors less favored or more scrupulous in their methods. 
These methods were also considered by most as to be 
justified by custom and tradition. A protest, if it were 
made, was not public. But as the development of the 
interstate commerce law has served to abolish rebates in 
whatever form and other inequitable and discriminatory 
practices heretofore sanctioned by custom, so also should 
this custom which is not in harmony with the spirit of 
the law—this custom of requiring the shipper of these 
hundreds of thousands of cars annually to equip these 
cars for the benefit of the railroads and equipping them 
with the result of making the cost of transportation 
uncertain, also be abolished. As between the shipper and 
the carrier each party should be confined to but should 
be required to faithfully perform its proper part of the 
work and bear the burden of its own duties; and the 
railroads should be .required to furnish the facilities nor- 
mally and ordinarily required. Failing to do so, they 
must themselves endure the loss occasioned by such 
failure or find their remuneration in the open uniform 
rate which, to be reasonable from the standpoint of the 
roads or gf the people, must cover the average cost of 
the performance of their full duty. 


Favoritism Sometimes Shown. 


Mr. Washburn asked if favoritism is shown by railroads 
in distributing gondola and box cars. Mr. Bronson replied 
that sometimes it is. There is an opportunity for it. Since 
every man stands on his own right—if everything is open 
the lumbermen have been thrown back from the vantage 
point of rates, of special rates and special privileges, passes 
ete. and the railroads have been thrown back from their 
combinations with shippers. These conditions so far as they 
go with regard to car stakes render the cost of transporta- 
tion uncertain and sometimes unequal. If it be the duty 
of the railroad to furnish the equipment suitable for the 
commodity to be transported, since the equipment is accord- 
ing to the law a necessary part of the transportation service, 
the cost of that equipment should not be an extra charge, 
but should be included in the rate. It is also the opinion of 
the lumbermen that there should be no advance in rates, 
for the reason that it is believed that present rates are 
ample. It can be shown that the profits from the transpor- 
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tation of lumber would pay for the equipment. Everything 
which it comes within the province of the railroad company 
to furnish should be expressed and covered in the rate. 

Asked whether it would be satisfactory if railroads were 
to charge one rate on box cars and another rate on flat or 
gondola cars, Mr. Bronson replied that would be a simple 
way of doing it. At present under the one rate, in furnish- 
ing a box car they supply a complete equipment. But this 
is not the case when they furnish the fiat or gondola car. 
It would be better to let the railroads complete their 
equipment and charge the one rate. 


Association Is Educational Organization. 

The question of prices was touched upon, rather as sug- 
gesting that the associations among the lumbermen were 
formed for that purpose. . Mr. Bronson replied that the 
association pays no attention to price lists and that the 
lumber business today is conducted just as any other busi- 
ness. While it may be true that at one time they had 


_ lists, he did not know of a ease where they held together 


for more than three months. But something has been accom- 
plished with regard to lumber prices by teaching the lumber- 
man the true value of his stumpage and of the other ele- 
ments entering into the cost of his business. That is the 
“lumber trust’ of today, essentially an educational 
organization. 

James Sherlock Davis spoke in the interest of the New 
York retail yards and especially of the magnitude of his own 
business. He said that at the present time they have 35,- 
000,000 feet of lumber piled in their various yards, of every 
grade of lumber up to quartered oak. The stake proposition 
does not figure much with them, as they never see the stakes. 
When shipping out they have to furnish stakes at times. He 
said there had been cases where railroads had equipped with 
permanent stakes, and he thought that, on the whole, the 
permanent stakes are beneficial. He expressed himself not 
in favor of a lower rate on the flat car than on the box, for 
if that were allowed, the manufacturers would put material 
into a box car that never should go into it. He further ex- 
pressed the opinion that, as a rule, low grade lumber could 
be and should be shipped on the open car. He said that 
considerable difficulty is experienced in getting shipments 
through on the right cars, and they have to specify cars on 
their orders. 

Just before the conclusion of the hearing Mr. Pierce called 
the committee’s attention to the fact that a new stake has 
just been completed by a gentleman from his section of the 
country which is believed to be perfectly practicable. 


SECOND DAY. 

The railroad interests displayed their accustomed activity 
and interest in the discussion of the bill to which attention 
has already been called, and there was a very large delega- 
tion present. ‘The first speaker, Lewis E. Carr, appeared for 
the Delaware & Hudson Railroad, as he did when the matter 
was up before the Interstate Commerce Committee two years 
ago. He referred to the opinion of the commission on that 
case, which the chairman stated they would have for con- 
sideration. He said that, despite what had been inferred at 
the previous day’s hearing, the commission did consider the 
case upon all the facts and circumstances presented, and 
that it came to the conclusion that the regulations upon 
which the complaint was made were neither unreasonable 
nor unjust. 

Mr. Carr objects to the pending bill on the ground that 
the term transportation is too broadly widened out, also that 
the "agreement is to be made between the carrier and the 
shipper. In the event that they agree it can not be reviewed 
by anyone. If they do not agree then an appeal can be taken 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. He claims that 
this will leave a wide open door for rebates, for in cases 
where the carrier elects to pay the shipper for doing so 
rather tuan stake himself, then the amount to be paid to 
the shipper may be agreed upon between shipper and carrier. 
He said it would be impossible for railroads to do this equip- 
ping themselves. i 

He reviewed at length the claims made by the association 
when the case was brought before the commission, and said 
the power of the commission to deal with the subject was 
not questioned except as to the lack of power in the commis- 
sion to make an order requiring carriers to make permanent 
equipment for these cars; although in response to Chairman 
Mann he said that he does not question the power of the 
commission to order permanent staking. The chairman said 
he thought it would be very interesting to know just how 
far they did, at that time, challenge the power of the com- 
mission. He said it would make a great deal of difference to 
the committee and to Congress whether the power of the 
commission is denied. Mr. Carr replied that he abandoned 
the position that the commission did not have the power and 
did not mean to challenge that power. 


Commission Has Power to Order Carriers to Equip. 

Asked by the chairman whether he thought the commission 
had the power to require railroad companies, either as a 
regulation or as a practice, to furnish permanent car stakes, 
Mr. Carr replied that it was apparent that it has, according 
to the trend of the decision. He said the attitude of the 
railroads is that the commission has power to deal with the 
entire subject before it. 

He then reviewed the work done by the two committees 
appointed to choose a feasible stake for equipping cars. He 
said a stake was found that was practicable where the load- 
ing of square edge boards was concerned, except that it 
would bend with the shifting of the loads. Being telescopic, 
when the stakes once bent, they would be of no further 
value. This was not true of wooden stakes because they 
have enough elasticity to spring back as the load goes back 
into position. It was also found that they were entirely 
impracticable so far as the loading of logs and timber were 
concerned. The commission took the view that they were 
yet too elemental in character to justify making an order on 
the railroads to equip with them. 

Contrary to figures that were offered in evidence the day 
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before, Mr. Carr claims that from the result of investigations 
made it appears that while on some roads as high as 80 
percent of the lumber shipped goes forward in box cars, and 
on others 50 percent, it is a fair average to say that 60 
percent of all lumber moved in the country goes forward in 
these closed cars; and even of the remaining 40 percent 
fully 15 percent could have been carried equally as well in 
closed cars. 

Replying to questions from Representative Richardson, he 
said that it would not be possible so to equip an open car 
that it would be adapted to the shipment of all classes of 
lumber. 

Representative Townsend wanted to know what was the 
use of the Master Car Builders’ Association rules if they 
cannot provide for shipments in all cases, to which Mr. Carr 
replied that they were to secure uniformity, so far as pos- 
sible, in the appliances used with open cars, so that lumber 
may be carried safely. Those rules represent the best judg- 
ment of men engaged in operating railroads in the way of 
safety, including the putting of stakes upon cars to hold 
yarious products of lumber in course of transportation. The 
rules are fairly well enforced. He discussed the details of 
loading cars and the origin of the practice of staking by 
lumbermen, and admitted that it is not possible to use a 
flat car to transport lumber unless it is staked. If railroads 
are required to do the staking it would necessitate having 
men at the mills, possibly four miles from the main line, and 
where perhaps only one or two cars are loaded a day. He 
claimed this would not be practicable. Where large numbers 
of cars are to be equipped it would not be so bad or so much 
of a burden for the railroad company. This led Represent- 
ative Sims to ask whether, if stakes were provided as con- 
templated in the bill, they would not be of such a character 
that the shipper could himself adjust them or have them ad- 
justed. Mr. Carr replied that he would not like to say. 

He quoted from the commission's opinion in which it was 
stated that “ever since the inception of railroad transporta- 
tion shippers have, generally speaking, loaded and their con- 
signees have unloaded, carload freight.” He takes the posi- 
tion that a railroad does not assume responsibility for a load 
until it is completed and in condition to be shipped; not 
when the stakes have been placed on one side of a car, but 
when it is completely staked and equipped and ready to go 
forward. He thinks that the shipper should be charged with 
the expense of repairs to staking during transit, on the 
ground that it is a part of the loading of the car and not 
a part of the transportation. He said, in response to inquiry, 
that what he is contending for is that the underlying pur- 
pose of this legislation is to obtain an allowance of $3.50 or 
more to persons who shipped lumber on open cars, and he 
believes it to be wrong. He claims that with the changing 
conditions there has been the use of a greater number of box 
ears for the transportation of lumber, and the staking of 
these cars has not increased in proportion with the increase 
in the lumber traffic. 


Staking Involves Heavy Expenditure. 


He contends that it would be absolutely necessary, if rail- 
roads are required to do the staking, that they should stake 
all cars in service, in round numbers 156,000; in addition 
to some 700,000 or 800,000 coal cars. It would mean this 
because it would be impossible to tell just when and where 
a car would be required for the shipment of lumber. This 
would be at a cost to the railroads of from $36,000,000 if 
it could be done at $40 a car; to $54,000,000 if it should be 
found to cost $60. Later he admitted that this would not 
be absolutely necessary in all localities. He thinks that in 
view of the fact that the equipment is still in an experi- 
mental state it would seem to be advisable to wait a little 
longer until further experiments have demonstrated beyond 
a question that: they will be a success. 

In reviewing testimony that has been offered along the 
line of having a lower rate for the lumber hauled on open 
cars equipped by the carrier, he said that it is so much 
cheaper to load on an open car that they have no cause for 
complaint. It has been admitted that the difference in cost 
of loading often makes up the cost of the staking which they 
have to place on the open car. He claims that lumber is 
being carried in box cars in some parts of the country at 
rates which they could not afford to carry it for at all if 
they did not have the return load. 

Mr. Carr classes the pending bill as simply an appeal from 
the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission to Con- 
gress. He claims that the committee cannot, in the brief 
time at its disposal, have as clear a knowledge of the subject 
matter as can the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
that if the commission, after two and a half years of study, 
gave an opinion in which it was mistaken, then the matter 
should be taken back to that body again if evidence of a 
different character can be adduced. He said that he admits 
the fact that Congress created the commission, and that it 
has the right to deal with the interstate commerce law in 
all respects, but thinks the committee should let that de- 
cision stand. 

As to making allowances as provided in the bill, Mr. Carr 
thought it could be demonstrated to the satisfaction of the 
committee that it is not practicable for railroad companies 
to do the actual staking, and therefore it has to be done by 
the shipper. In view of all the varieties of statements that 
have been made, it is not possible to come to a conclusion 
of what would be right to apply generally throughout the 
United States. He thought the matter can not be left to the 
decision of the agent at the place of shipment. 

Referring to the powers of the commission, Mr. Carr said 
the matter had given rise to a vast amount of debate, and 
that when the matter of permanent stakes and equipment 
is touched upon it is getting close to the border line between 
legislation and regulation. He admits that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission can regulate to the fullest and broad- 
est extent. It is believed that Congress has not given the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the right to legislate, and 
this is close to the border line. 

The second speaker was Hdgar J. Rich, general counsel for 
the Boston & Maine railroad. It will be remembered that 


Mr. Rich acted as chairman of counsel for the railroads when 
the matter was before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
He called the committee’s attention to the decisions of the 
Supreme Court with reference to car distribution and said 
it appeared from those decisions that the commission has 
the power to make regulations, even though those regulations 
do not directly affect the roads. 

A further point referred to, and as the gist of the matter, 
is that in the first section of the interstate commerce act the 
railroads are obliged to furnish transportation facilities and 
instrumentalities of transportation upon reasonable request 
therefor. This act does not substantially change the common 
law, and wherever the shipper desires the instrumentalities 
or the facilities of transportation, he can have them upon 
reasonable request therefor.” The lumbermen are asking that 
a law be enacted that will place the obligation absolutely 
upon the railroad of furnishing the instrumentalities which 
they want. By passing this measure the right of the com- 
mission to say whether or not the requests for such instru- 
mentalities were reasonable or not would be entirely taken 
away. 

Choice of Equipment. 


Representative Adams asked whether it would be reason- 
able for a shipper to ask the road to furnish him at a 
certain time and place either a box car for the transporta- 
tion of a certain amount of lumber of a flat or gondola car 
properly equipped for the same purpose. Mr. Rich thought 
it would not be reasonable for two. reasons. The two prin- 
cipal elements in every rate-making proposition are the value 
of the service to the shipper and the cost of the service to 
the carrier. .He said that, despite evidence to the contrary, 
it is cheaper to the shipper to load in open cars. As to the 
cost of the service to the carrier, the flatcar service is more 
expensive than the boxcar service, because of the most im- 
portant fact that return loads can not, as a rule, be secured 
in the case of flat cars. 

He also called attention to the fact that at one time the 
Southern railway, recognizing this condition of affairs in its 
lumber business, made a difference of from 3 to 7 cents a 
hundred pounds in the rate in favor of the box car. He 
stated, with special reference to his own road, also gen- 
erally throughout the country, the use of box cars is steadily 
increasing as compared with that of flat cars. Asked what 
other classes of materials can be shipped as return loads on 
the platform cars, he mentioned granite, stone, carriages, 
machinery and other things of that nature. But as lumber 
frequently and from all parts of the country originates at 
places where there is not much demand for these materials, 
there is not a very large use for them. 

Touching on other classes of cars that are equipped for 
special purposes Mr. Rich made the broad statement that if 
it is a reasonable proposition that the railroads should equip 
their cars, then they ought to do it. Going still further, 
he said that if a permanent stake can be devised which is 
fair and reasonable, if it works well upon the cars, then the 
railroads ought to equip the cars with those permanent 
stakes, and the lumbermen should be required.to pay only 
such additional cost as would be fair. In this he admitted 
that his associates do not all agree with him. But inasmuch 
as he is a firm believer in the rights of the people, and as a 
general proposition, if a permanent stake can be devised 
which is satisfactory, then the railroads ought to put it on 
the cars, because it would be more economical. 

He said that the decisions of the Supreme Court, January 
10, go further than almost any decisions that have been 
handed down with reference to the decisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and its rights. They put the power 
in the hands of the commission where it ought to be. With 
respect to the present case, if it is a question of power, he 
said that he would say go ahead and give it the power. 

As to the observance of the Master Car Builders’ rules, 
he said that responsibility can not be shirked by the rail- 
road. They have it in their power to see that those rules 
are observed. The rules are strict and they ought to be 
strict. If laxity is allowed in the operation of the staking 
of the cars, accidents are inevitable. If there is any railroad 
in the country that is not enforcing these rules, they ought 
to be enforced, and the railroad ought to be called to account 
for its laxity. But there are circumstances where it is per- 
fectly proper that the rules should not be enforced, perhaps, 
in their entirety ; such as a short movement of lumber on a 
single line where there are no bad curves or operating con- 
ditions which make it likely that the load will be moved or 
changed on the car. It would not be improper for the 
railroad to relax with respect to the rules to such an extent 
as to make that movement safe and perhaps easier for the 
shipper to comply with the regulations. 


Opinions of Railroad Men. 


The next speaker was Morgan J. Barnum, general inspector 
of machinery and equipment for the Burlington system. He 
declared that it would be impracticable for the railroads to 
furnish the stakes, blocking etc. for all loads carried on open 
cars. He cited experiments with the Harvey stake upon 
various roads running out of Chicago, and declared that the 
bending of these stakes was a serious defect and the lack of 
elasticity another. He said railroads had not considered 
equipping cars with wooden stakes, which could not be con- 
sidered in the light of permanent equipment. Another ob- 
jection to permanent stakes is that they reduce the useful- 
ness of a car unless applied to every car of the same char- 
acter. The witness also claimed that it is very difficult to 
unload cars equipped with permanent stakes; that in motion 
the stakes jump out of the pockets and frequently do not 
prevent the shifting of a load. He quoted statistics to show 
that on the average a flat car will haul not more than one 
load of lumber a year and that it would be unfair to require 
the railroads to spend $35 to $60 a car for equipment to 
handle that amount of business. In conclusion witness urged 
that only about 5 percent of the stakes received at yards 
would be unsalable; that many of them could be used again 
and that all that were not used for staking could be sold 
for kindling wood. 


a we 


William S. Kallman, assistant freight traffic manager of 
the New York Central lines, expressed himself as believing 
that .oe only way for the railroads to comply with the pro- 
posed law would be to make an allowance to the shipper for 
the value of the material used, varying from 25 cents to $5 
or $6 a car, the allowance to be determined in each case. 
This he said would be apt to result in fraud and collusion 
between agents and shippers and in unfair discrimination. 

William F. Keezel, jr., assistant mechanical engineer of 
the Pennsylvania railroad, at Altoona, Pa., described at 
length the trials of the Harvey and Cambria stakes, neither 
of which, he said, proved practicable. Mr. Keezel stated that 
he had been a member of the Master Car Builders’ commit- 
tee on rules for loading raw materials for a number of years 
and that the rules of the association originated with the 
Pennsylvania railroad, He declared that if such a law were 
enacted it would be necessary for the railroads to equip all 
of their cars, inasmuch as lumber carrying cars go all over 
the United States. 

Charles A. Schroyer, superintendent of the car department 
of the chicago & North-Western railway, was the next wit- 
ness. He said that in addition to his other duties he has 
charge of the men who inspect cars passing over the road, 
and also that the was a member of the western committee 
looking to the production and application of permanent equip- 
ment. The experience on his own road was that permanent 
stakes formed a very serious element of danger in the 
handling of cars in and through the switching yards, many 
of the men stating that they would not handle them, as they 
were dangerous. They were also objectionable for the reason 
that they limit the service to which a car may be put, prac- 
tically making a special car of it. Flat cars are used for 
sawed lumber, poles, posts, piling, pulpwood, bark and other 
forest products. It does not follow that the stake that is 
necessary for one class of loading is a good thing for another 
class. He claimed that if the railroad is required to do the 
work it would work a great hardship to the railroads and 
would mean delay in getting shipments off because of the 
lack of labor, and the difficulty of getting it to the point at 
which it was wanted at the time required. He thought an 
allowance would not work justice to all shippers, as it costs 
one so much more than another. 

E. P. Bates, general freight agent of the Pennsylvania 
railroad, at Philadelphia, indorsed what Mr. Kallman said, 
and further said that his company feels very strongly that 
after it has furnished the best available car suitable for any 
particular line of traffic, with the benefits a carload man 
gets, avoiding all cartage, at a lower rate, the loading, which 
has always been their rule, at the expense of the shipper, 
should certainly include the protection of the property on 
the car, and that to an extent that will make it safe for 
transportation. 

Stakes Could Not Be Returned. 

With reference to the returning of the wooden stakes, he 
stated that in his experience very few cars go back to the 
point of original shipment. They are fed into those sidings 
from which lumber is shipped from the most available dis- 
tributing points, and to get the stakes returned would mean 
a special movement of the car with these stakes back to the 
point of shipment. 

While it is possible that stakes may be accumulated at a 
large center like Jersey City, Chicago or Philadelphia, yet 
even there would be trouble, as they are not in the carrier’s 
possession. The lumber is generally carried into the lumber- 
man’s yard, and it would be hard to gather up a carload 
and send them back, even if it were the desire of the shipper 
or consignee that it should be done. The lumber comes out 
ten cars from a mill a day, and possibly goes to ten different 
destinations. 

Asked by Mr. Esch to explain the analogy between ship- 
pers of other commodities, the equipment furnished by the 
carriers, and the lumber shippers, such as was brought out 
by the lumbermen, he replied that, in the first place, the 
practice of the Pennsylvania railroad and of a number of 
the other roads is to furnish racked gondolas. They furnish 
grain doors for grain in box cars, and that is done for com- 
petitive reasons. Grain is generally moved from one elevator 
to another.. The heavy movement of grain is not loaded by 
the shipper. It is loaded through an elevator. The package 
or car which contains that grain must be a good car. For 
instance, in the case of lake grain, neither the shipper nor 
the consignee ever has a chance to see some shipments of Jt. 
In making shipments from Buffalo to Philadelphia, for in- 
stance, it is necessary for the railroad to put the car in con- 
dition or pay for the grain that does not reach Philadelphia. 
Where cars are loaded by shippers, it is customary to fur- 
nish permanent doors that slide along the sides of the cars. 
It is a part of the equipment. In the absence of such a 
complete car he admitted that they pay a nominal amount 
to the shipper furnishing the necessary door. 

Mr. Price spoke again in refutation of the charge that 
car stakes can be produced from culled logs, and he asked 
the committee whether they thought that possible in view 
of the evidence that had been submitted. The timber which 
is sawed at his mill comes a distance of forty-five miles, and 
ic would be out of the question to float that distance the 
saplings about which there has been so much talk. Further, 
these saplings can only be applied to shipments of certain 
classes of timber, such, for instance, as telegraph poles. It 
is almost impossible to get saplings that are all straight. 
While telegraph poles can be loaded in such a manner, lum- 
ber can not. Nor is it a fact that 95 percent of the mills 
are away back off the lines of the railroad. As a matter of 
fact, in going along the roads in Louisiana or Mississippi, .or 
any other of the southern lumbering states, saw mills will 
be found all along the main line of the roads. The cars arc 
right at the station, so it would not be the hardship which 
the railroads would seek to convey to the minds of the com- 
mittee. He stated, however, in reply to a question from the 
chairman, that he thought it would not be practicable for 
railroads to equip with the temporary stakes, but that if it 
is found that these must be used it would be fair that a 
reasonable allowance should be paid to the shipper for doing 
this part of the work of equipping the cars. 
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It was suggested by Mr. HBsch that, inasmuch as it has 
been about agreed upon that the commission has a right and 
the power to determine such matters, it might be possible 
for it to get at the elements of the cost of staking better 
than by any other means. Mr. Price thought this could be 
done, by having hearings at different sections of the country 
and determining upon a basis of cost as it would apply to 
the yellow pine districts, another for the cypress, and 
another for the hardwood, and so on through the list of 
forest products to be staked. 

Mr. Bronson stated that he wished to clear up the situa- 


tion. a little. The fundamental contention rests in the con- 
tention whether the car stakes and the binder proposition 
for the lumber business are a part of the loading or a part 
of the transportation. It is held by lumbermen that it is a 
part of the transportation ; the analogy being that between a 
piece of machinery, a vehicle that requires blocking, and a 
solid carload of stuff the covering for which is the car itself 
and its appurtenances. He explained that the lumbermen 
are standing merely for their own industry, and, if it be a 
part of the transportation, as is contended by. the lumber- 
men, then that should be covered in the published rate or 


the published allowances and charges, as to how the cost 
shall be provided for. They do not insist upon any particu- 
lar form, but simply that it shall be all brought into the 
rate and the published charges as they are under the control 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. If it were an 
Interstate Commerce Commission ruling it would not be a 
rebate. It would be free to all, even though it must be 
admitted that some, by reason of location, might benefit 
more than others. The only fair way seems to be to let it 
all come within the published charges. ‘The chairman re- 
marked that if this could be done it would seem to be fair. 





COMING CONVENTIONS. 


February S—Columbia River Loggers’ Association, Port- 
land, Ore. 

February S—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumbermen's Asso- 
ciation, Commercial Club rooms, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

February 8-9—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Louisville, Ky. 

February 9—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, I. O. O. F. hall, Burlington, Iowa. 

February 11—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Griswold house, Detroit, Mich. 

February 14-16—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Portland, Ore. 

February 16-17—The Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso 
ciation, Winnipeg, Man. 

February 16-18—lIllinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, La 
Salle hotel, Chicago. 

February 18-21—Northwestern Cement Products Associa- 
tion, Great Northern hotel, Chicago. 

February 18-26—Third Annual Cement Show, Coliseum. 
Chicago. 

February 23-24-25—-National Association of Box Manu- 
facturers, French Lick Springs, Ind. 

February 23-25—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis. 

February 24—The Lumber Dealers’ Association of Con- 
necticut, Hotel Elton, Waterbury, Conn. , 

February 24—Annual meeting Lumber &: Sash & Door 
Traveling Salesmen’s Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

March 1-5—Northwestern Cement Products’ Association, 
St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn. 

March 2-3—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

March 3—Annual meeting Northwestern Iowa Retailers’ 
Association, Sioux City, Iowa. 

March 8—Lumbermen’s Association of New Mexico & 
Arizona, El Paso, Tex. 

March 12—Buffalo Lumber Exchange, Buffalo, N. Y. 

April 19-20—Annual meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, New Orleans, La. 

April 12-14—Lumbermen’s Association of ‘Texas, twenty- 
fourth annual, San Antonio. 

May 18—The Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, New Orleans, La. Subject to change by the board of 
directors. 





MASSACHUSETTS WHOLESALERS’ ANNUAL. 

Boston, MaAss., Jan. 29.—The Massachusetts Whole- 
sale Lumber Association will hold a meeting at Young’s 
hotel Wednesday evening, February 9. The chief speaker 
will be Edward A. Filene. His subject will be ‘‘ Organiz- 
ing a City.’’. The special committee on shingles will 
report on sale and count. The corporation tax and 
other important matters will be discussed. 





MASSACHUSETTS RETAILERS TO MEET. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 28.—The Massachusetts Retaii 
Lumber Dealers’ Association will hold a convention in 
Springfield February 19. The committee of arrange- 
ments comprises Charles S. Potter, E. 8. Decker, T. A. 
Brainard, Edwin Bradley, A. G. Burpee, L. A. Williston, 
T. W. Ely, E. A. Blodget, C. H. Annable, Charles P. 
Chase and Edward Goodell. Ernest N. Bagg is secretary 
of this committee. 





CEMENT TILE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


An addition to the long list of conventions to be held 
in connection with the third annual cement show, Febru- 
ary 18-26, is the meeting of the Interstate Cement Tile 
Manufacturers’ Association, to be held in Chicago Febru- 
ary 22 and 23. The president of the association is 
L. L. Bingham, of Estherville, Iowa, and the secretary 
is Charles E. Sims, of Worthington, Minn. 





MERCHANT MARINE CONVENTION. 

New Or.eans, La., Jan. 31—A merchant marine con- 
vention will be held in New Orleans February 14 and 15, 
pursuant to call of the New Orleans Progressive Union, 
which has invited delegates from the various commercial 
bodies and municipalities of the Gulf states to attend. 
General discussion of the Humphrey ocean mail bill, with 
a view to its indorsement, is proposed, coupled with a 
demand that a provision be incorporated assuring a 
steamship line from one of the Gulf ports to South 
America and Panama. The delegation from Pascagoula, 
Miss., has already been named by the mayor and is 
headed by the following well known lumbermen from 
Moss Point: J. L. Dantzler, J. J. McIntosh and Jesse 
Bounds. 


TO ORGANIZE FIRE ASSOCIATION. 

KALISPELL, Mont., Jan. 29.—Steps for the organiza- 
tion of an effective fire fighting. association among. the 
timber owners of Lincoln and. Flathead counties were 
taken this week when letters were sent to all the timber- 
men in the two counties to meet at the headquarters of 
the Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Kalispell, February 1, to form an organization similar 





to those of Washington, Oregon and Idaho. The letters 
were signed by G. W. Millet, vice president for Montana 
of the Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
whose activities cover several states. Supervisors Haines 
and Bunker, of the Blackfeet and Flathead national 
reserves, are in favor of the movement. I’. A. Silcox, 
of the Forest Service, will attend the meeting, also a 
representative from the Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association, to explain the method of operation. 





TIMBER OWNERS TO MEET. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Jan, 29.—E. T. Allen, forester for the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association, headquar- 
ters in this city, leaves tomorrow morning for Kalispell, 
Mont., to attend the meeting of timber owners called by 
G. W. Millett, vice president of the association for 
Montana. The meeting will be held February 1 in the 
rooms of the Montana Larch & Pine Association, and Mr. 
Allen has been requested to attend and explain the work- 
ing of the associations of timber owners in Idaho and 
Washington for the purpose of protection from fire and 
trespass. Similar meetings will svon be held in Oregon 
and California, the dates having not been fixed because 
of the desire to first ascertain when the Montana meeting 
was to be held, in order not to conflict. Mr. Allen was 
booked to read a paper on ‘‘Our Relation with the 
Public,’? at the annual meeting of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association at Spokane, February 1, but 
will be unable to do so because of having been called 
to Kalispell. He will forward the paper, however. 








“‘TO BRING THE WORLD TO MEMPHIS!’’ 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 31.—The committee of forty 
appointed by the Business Men’s Club from its own mem- 
bers and from members of the other organizations in 
this city is. making excellent headway in securing the 
$50,000 fund to be used by it for the purpose of adver- 
tising the advantages of this city and ‘‘bring the world 
to Memphis.’’ Although only one-third of the city has 
been canvassed, $25,000 has been secured and the com- 
mittee believes that the remainder will be obtained with- 
out difficulty. The committee will operate under the 
name of the Bureau of Publicity & Advancement and 
will make a systematic effort to set forth the advantages 
of Memphis and to greatly increase the number of in- 
dustries, as well as the population of this city. Many 
prominent lumbermen are on this committee and one of 
the strongest efforts will be made to attract woodworking 
industries for the reason that Memphis offers unusual 
advantages to prospective manufacturers of lumber and 
lumber production on account of the enormous lumber 
resources of the tributary section. 





WESTERN RETAILERS’ PROGRAM. 


Announcement has been made in these columns of the 
seventh annual convention of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association and Lumbermen’s Mutual Society 
at Portland, Ore., February 14-16, and an outline given 
of the social features of the convention. According to 
the official business program, which has just been issued, 
the subjects which will be presented are as follows: 


“Relation Between Forest Growers and Lumber Sellers,” 
C. 8. Chapman and E. YT. Allen, Portland, and Hyrum 
Jensen, Collinston, Utah. 

“The Daily Stock Record,” A. E. Troyer, Boise, Ida. 

“Buying for a Retail Yard,’ U. K. Swift, Seattle. 

“The Rip Saw and Other Tools—Their Necessity, Value 
ete,” H. W. Yaw, Great Falls. Mont. 

“Advertising,” Benjamin F. Cobb, Kansas City. 

“The Fuel End of Our Business,” A. W. Robinson, Pen- 
dleton, Ore. 

“Retail Credits,” D. E. Swinehart, Butte, Mont. 

“The American Lumber Trades Congre s and the Code of 
Ethics,” George E. Merrill, Salt Lake City. 

“Terminal Charges,” H. G. Miller, Kalispell, Mont. 
we. Lumberman’s Dream,” E. O. McGlauflin, Hoquiam, 

ash. 

“Our Community of Interests,” J. P. Keating, Portland. 

“Odd Lengths,” general discussion. 

“What Terms of Sale Are Equitable for Both Buyer and 
Seller?” J. E. Lane, Lewistown, Mont. 


A rate of one and one-third fare on the certificate plan 
has been granted by the railroads, detailed information 
regarding which may be obtained from the secretary, 
A. L. Porter, Spokane, Wash. 





OHIO FURNITURE RETAILERS’ COMING CON- 
VENTION. 

CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 25.—The executive committee 
of the Ohio Retail Furniture Dealers’ Association, con- 
sisting of B. F. Kerr, Columbus, chairman; William 
Byrne, Dayton; R. W. Stewart, Columbus; George B. 
Wickens, Lorain, and W. F. Garrett, Columbus, has com- 
pleted the program for the annual convention of the 
association, which will be held at Toledo February 15 
and 16. 


One of the features of the meeting will be a paper 
by Attorney C. M. Voorhees, of this city, secretary of 
the state assuciation, on ‘‘The Law as Related to 
Retailers of Furniture.’’ William Byrne, of Dayton, 
will speak on ‘‘Benefits to Be Derived from Associa- 
tions;’? Mayor Whitlock, of Toledo, will deliver the 
address of welcome, and President H. W. Morey will 
respond, There will be a banquet at the Secor hotel on 
the evening of February 15, when President Morey will 
act as toastmaster. One of the chief features will be 
the quegion box, which will take up a large part of the 
time of the convention. Walter B. Moore, of Dayton, 
will speak on ‘‘ Freight Rates and Claims.’’ 





SHINGLE MANUFACTURERS TO CONFER. 

EvERETT, WASH., Jan. 28.—A dollar dinner is to be 
enjoyed by the shingle manufacturers of Snohomish 
county and their invited guests in the trade from many 
points about the state Saturday, February 5, at the 
Hotel Mitchell. The express purpose of the forthcoming 
gathering of red cedar shingle producers is to bring 
before manufacturers the necessity of codperation in its 
fullest sense; also to discuss plans regarding the im- 
provement of conditions in the shingle industry. The 
coming meeting, manufacturers state, will be the most 
important of any similar meeting ever held in Snohomish 
county for many months. 

The grading association has directed invitations to 
many prominent manufacturers of red cedar shingles in 
various parts of the state, though the banquet will also 
be attended by bankers and business men of Everett; in 
fact though an invitational affair those behind the plan 
request shingle producers to come to Everett whether 
they receive an invitation or not, the only stipulation 
being that names shall be forwarded to D. A. Ford in 
time to lay additional covers. C. J. Flack, of the Shingle 
Manufacturing Agency, Seattle, will discuss selling 
agencies, and C. A. Johnson, also of Seattle, is scheduled 
to talk about transit privileges. Other prominent speak- 
ers will be John McMaster and D. A. Ford. 





REDUCED RATES TO CHICAGO. 

G. W. Hotchkiss, secretary of the Illinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, has received notice under date of 
February 2 that a reduced rate of one and a half fare 
has been accorded to attendants upon the twentieth an- 
nual meeting of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ and Ma- 
sons’ Supply associations in connection with the third 
annual meeting of the Cement Products Exhibition Com- 
pany, February 16-26; from the following named points 


‘on the lines of the Western Passenger Association, in 


addition to the points upon the lines of the Central 
Passenger Association previously noted in these columns: 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway (from Coal City, 
La Rose, Lorenzo, Pekin, Streator and Washington, Ill.). 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway (from stations 
Peoria to Joliet inclusive). 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway (from points in 
Illinois and from St. Louis, Mo.). 

Illinois Central Railway (from points in Illinois south 
of Chicago and south of and including La Salle and 
Peoria, also from St. Louis, Mo.). 

= Peoria & Western Railway (from points in Illi- 
nois). 

Tickets will be” on sale on the certificate plan from 


‘February 15 to and including return.to February 26. 





A BIG BATCH OF KITTENS READY. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 29.—Vice Gerent Snark G. A. 
Griswold, of the northern Oregon district, announced 
today that the Masonic hall, one of the largest and most 
elaborately equipped in the city, has been engaged for 
the concatenation to be held on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 14, when a large number of kittens will be initia- 
ted into the mysteries of Hoo-Hoo. A very large attend- 
ance is expected and preparations are being made ac- 
cordingly. 


UNLUCKY LUMBER HOOKER DISMANTLED. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., Jan. 29.—The old lumber schooner 
San Buena Ventura, which for many years figured in the 
lumber trade of the Pacific coast, has ended its career 
and is being battered to pieces at the mouth of the Rogue 
river on the southern Oregon coast. It was built in Cali- 
fornia in 1876 and ever since has been used in the Coast 
lumber trade. Ill fate seems lately to have followed the 
old vessel. About a year ago it was found in a partially 
wrecked condition and brought into Coos bay and repaired. 
The captain then was Anton Iverguard and shortly after 
the mishap to the vessel Iverguard was mysteriously 
drowned in San Francisco bay. Last week the schooner 
left Eureka, Cal., with a cargo of redwood for Mexico. 
It became disabled and Captain Rappermat, his wife and 
two children and crew, were rescued by the crew of 
another vessel. The schooner was driven ashore in one 
of the most isolated spots on the Oregon coast. It was 
one of the oldest lumber schooners in use on this coast. 
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QUEEN CITY WELCOMES HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS. 


Royal Greetings at Eighth Annual From Four Local Organizations—Lumbermen Given Keys to City and In- 
vited to Make Themselves at Home—President’s Address a Compendium of Facts Applicable to the 
Hardwood Industry at Large—Keynote of Deliberations Sounds Progress—Membership 

Increased—Output Increased Many Million Feet in 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 1—Monday of this week, one 
day prior to the eighth annual convention of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
was given by early arrivals—the executive grading com- 
mission of the association—to consideration of grading 
rules, the entire day being devoted to that purpose. The 
real work of the annual proper began today, in the as- 
sembly room of the Hotel Sinton, on the ninth floor of 
the hostelry now crowded with guests, most of them 
delegates to the convention, and who constitute perhaps 
the largest attendance that an annual of the organiza- 
tion has known. 

As a part of the care now regarded as inseparable 
from preparations for the conventions of this association, 
the meeting place had been most comfortably and taste- 
fully prepared. Ample sitting room, tables and com- 
mittee conveniences had been arranged and the assembly 
hall was decorated with excellent taste and appropriate- 
ness. Over the stage of the assembly room hung the 
insignia, adopted officially today, of the association, sur- 
rounded by sixteen incandescent lights. The walls were 
decorated with the American flag and bunting, artis- 
tically diversified, including yellow, white and blue fes- 
toons (the colors of the organization) and, prominently, 
shields bearing the medallions depicting the insignia. 
The decorative and other arrangements reflected great 
credit upon those responsible for them. 


TUESDAY FORENOON’S SESSION. 

Today’s formal proceedings began at 11 a. m., when 
President R. M. Carrier said from the stage: ‘‘It gives 
me great pleasure this morning to introduce the Hon. 
John H. Galvin, vice mayor of Cincinnati.’’ Mr. Galvin 
was greeted with applause, and said: 

Mr. President and gentlemen, I regret first of all to have 
to state to you that our mayor, Dr. Schwab, is unavoidably 
detained, so that he can not be here in persen to welcome 
you to our city, but he has asked me to come in his name, 


and it is a great pleasure to me to be prepared to come, 


representing him and representing this great city, to say to 
you gentlemen, representing a great industry, that we are 
glad to have you come to this city, which is one of the 
greatest markets for your business in all the world. [Ap- 
ylause. | 
. We are glad to have you come from all parts of the land, 
because you will do us good. We are glad to have you 
come because you represent a great industry and a great 
business, which’ means much not only to yourselves who are 
engaged in it but to all the people of the land. There is 
no person, no branch of business or industry, that is not 
connected more or less directly with the business in which 
you are engaged, so that when you come to this city we 
are especially glad to welcome you, because of those facts 
and because we believe that this city will show you things 
that will be of advantage to you in your business, and we 
are sure that you will show us things that will be of ad- 
vantage to us in every way. Frankly, gentlemen, on behalf 
of the city of Cincinnati and all its people I bid-you a 
most cordial, heartfelt welcome to our city. [Applause.] 
While the people of Cincinnati are interested greatly in any 
great business organization which comes to its midst, 
whether they come for the purpose of deliberating upon the 
business in which they are engaged, whether they come, as 
you do, not only for the purpose of deliberating upon you 
business but for the purpose of helping one another in the 
management and conduct of the business in which you are 
engaged, and in the conduct of business in a broader and 
higher and better sense, they are especially glad to welcome 
you not solely from a business or commercial view but they 
welcome you above all other reasons because they are a 
most hospitable people and are always glad to welcome the 
strangers within their gates. [Applause.] We want you 
to have a splendid business meeting here. We trust that 
your deliberations will result in great good to yourselves 
and to the industry of which you are so active and promi- 
nent a part and that they will result in great good to all 
the people with whom you come in. contact, and we hope 
that you will enjoy yourselves while you are in our midst. 
In that connection I only want to say that the gates of 
the city are wide open for you. Your entertainment we hope 
will be pleasant and enjoyable. You will be proffered the 
hospitality of the business organizations and they will look 
after your welfare, your comfort and your pleasure. As 
the representative of the city I want to say to you that if 
there is anything that the city or the municipal officials can 
do to make your stay here pleasant I am sure it will be 
done. I know that in a few minutes you will be told to 
come across the street to the Chamber of Commerce and to 
the Business Men’s Club, and I invite you to the city hall. 
We have in one corner of the city hall a little place set 
aside for guests in which you will find a splendid example 
of the uses to which hardwoods can be put. I hope that 
none of you will have occasion to lie upon any of our hard- 
wood cots while you are in our city. If you get in I can 
only say to you, in behalf of the mayor’s office, that we 
will get you out when the time is up. [Laughter.] Enjoy 
yourselves to the fullest extent and call upon the mayor— 
and I speak advisedly in the name of the mayor as well as 
in my own name when I say call upon him for anything you 
want and it shall be yours. [Applause.] 


From the Chamber of Commerce. 


The Chair—James K. Heekin will welcome us this 
morning in behalf of the Chamber of Commerce of Cin- 
cinnati. 


_ Mr. Heekin—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the conven- 
tion, in saying a word of welcome to you this morning in 
behalf of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce I find some- 
thing that gives me a great deal of pleasure. I will say as 
president of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce that I 
feel it a special honor to have the privilege of saying a few 
words to you. The Chamber’ of Commerce was organized 
before, as I can see, any man in this audience was born, and 
the Chamber of Commerce will endure for a long time after 
all of us are gone. The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
Was organized in the year 1837 by some enterprising Cin- 
cinnatians who thought it wise to provide some place where 








the people of our city could meet to trade. They did not 
confine themselves to any one branch of commerce or in- 
dustry, but our membership are representative of almost 
every conceivable kind of merchandizing and commerce that 
can be thought of. Our magnificent building stands on the 
corner here and I will say on behalf of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce that you will all be very welcome to 
come over there and enjoy the privileges of the Chamber of 
Commerce and of the floor while you are here in Cincinnati. 
I appreciate this opportunity to say that I am very glad 
that you have come here, and I assure you in behalf of the 
Chamber of Commerce that we shall do everything we can 
to make your stay so pleasant that when this great organi- 
zation in its pleasure decides to hold its convention next 
year you will be glad to return to our city and make this 
your permanent convention home. . [Applause.] 


From the Business Men. 
The Chair—Mr. A. J. Conroy, president of the Busi- 


ness Men’s Club, will welcome us on behalf of that or- 
ganization. 


Mr. Conroy—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association and fellow woodmen (I 
use the last sentence for the reason that I happen to be 
president of a like organization), this is a very pertinent 
time to hold your annual convention, for the reason that 
that subject of “board” is now the most important question 
to be solved by the American people, and while you all 
appear to me to be living well we all like to be aboveboard. 
We have had the stone age, then the bronze age, after that 
the iron age, and now you gentlemen meet, | presume, to 
discuss the stump-age. [Laughter.] And I presume your 
discussions will be in the abstract and not the concrete. 
‘There are firsts and seconds and thirds in almost everythiag, 
and it was very wise to select Cincinnati as a place to hold 
this convention because Cincinnati is the first among the 
hardwood markets of. the country. This is not a “tree- 
mendous” claim and I trust not a chestnut, either, and you 
all look to me to be well seasoned, being cut fine grain, 
and you show good choice in coming to this hotel: because 
you seem to be nicely “quartered.” [Laughter.]- Gentle- 
men, in takitg up your discussions I trust that you will get 
at the root of the evils without any log rolling or barking 
up the wrong tree. Furthermore, I want you-to bear in 
mind that the best timber to be found in the country is 
right here in Ohio—presidential timber. 


I will say further that the first record we have of the 


use of wood for the development of the human race is where 
it was used as a club. All the pictures you see of prehis- 
toric man show him going around with a club in his hand, 
and the stronger the man the bigger the club. That par- 
ticular illustration I want to remind you that things have 
changed since the days of prehistoric man and that the 
biggest club and the strongest organization in Cincinnati is 
the Business Men’s Club, and, gentlemen, as president of the 
Business Men’s Club I take great pleasure and have great 
honor, as president of the club, in inviting you across the 
way where there are not gates; all you have to do is to 
walk right in und make yourselves at home, and that is 
what we want you to do as far as the club is concerned 
while you are in the city, and now you are entitled to all 
the privileges that the club has there for you. Thank you. 
L Applause. } 


For the Lumbermen Hosts. 

The Chair—We have the honor and pleasure this week 
of being the guests of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club 
and Mr. C. F. Walker, of that organization, will welcome 
us here this morning. 


Mr. Walker—Gentlemen, you have left rather a hard job 
for me to fill. You have been given the city, the Chamber 
vf Commerce and the Business Men’s Club. That is three 
strikes, and according to the rules of the game I should be 
out. All that is left to me to say is that the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Cincinnati welcomes you with open arms and hearts. 
They are glad to have you here. The gentleman who should 
have made this speech of welcome suggested to me that I 
should remind this convention that this is the greatest 
hardwood lumber market in the world. It seems, though, 
that some of the previous speakers have been properly 
coached and that that is unnecessary. I have also been 
requested by the committee of the National Wholesalers to 
say that they invite you to attend their convention next 
month. Gentlemen, I will not delay you longer but will 
repeat that we welcome you with open arms and open 
hearts. [Applause.] ' 

In Recognition of Courtesies. 

The Chair—On behalf of the association Mr. Frank 
F. Fee, our official orator, will respond to the welcomes 
given. 

Mr. Fee—Mr. President, we have been four times wel- 
comed this morning by different representatives of this city. 
Words fail me when in your behalf I accept those welcomes. 
We know the hospitality of Cincinnati; we know its com- 
mercial strength; we have been here before and in spite of 
the insinuation of the wooden cots that the mayor speaks of 
we believe that that wood is not the hardest wood in the 
world. We know that Cincinnati, with it broad, flowing 
river beside it, is not necessarily dry. We know that, and 
many of us who come here as manufacturers of lumber 
claim that this state is our former home. We have gone 
out on the tributaries of your rivers, the highways that 
bring logs to Cincinnati, and we found the ramifications of 
the lumbermen extending to every branch of these broad 
waters. 

The welcomes that we have received are something we 
are proud of. We are glad to be with you. If I were to use 
the words of the young lady in response to her encore on the 
stage, it is like the feeling of the feliow who fell into the 
barrel of molasses: “It is sweet to be here.”’ [Laughter.] 
The gentleman referred to this stump-age. We may belong 
to that stump age, but we are not stump speakers. We are 
simply good sawyers and keep sawing all the time, but in 
coming to Cincinnati we do not think that we are barking up 
the wrong tree. We realize the good times that are gone 
and the pleasures we have had here. We hope to be with 
you again many times. We have with us many guests today, 
our customers. Therefore in behalf of the hardwood manu- 
facturers and our guests, gentlemen, we thank you for your 
welcome. [Applause.] 


The President’s Address. 
The convention listened with thoroughly sustained in- 


the Last Year. 


terest to President R. M. Carrier’s reading of his annual 
address. It follows: 


In greeting you upon this occasion, the eighth annual 
convention of this association, it is a source of great 
pleasure to present to you the customary address, and 
to coagratulate you upon the return of better conditions 
in the hardwood industry and brighter hopes for the 
future. One year ago we were just emerging from a 
financial depression which affected our line of business 
more perhaps than any other prominent American 
industry. Notwithstanding the conditions which pre- 
vailed from the latter part of 1907 until well along into 
1909, our organization has not only remained intact, but 
has gone steadily forward until today our association 
stands out a recognized force and a recognized necessity. 


The Association. 


Our membership has increased in all three classes, 
namely, productive, wholesale and consuming. Our va- 
rious departments have been maintained and conducted 
with the same degree of energy and efficiency which has 
characterized the work of the association since its or- 
ganization. The progress we have made during the last 
year has been particularly gratifying and has shown 
splendid results, making necessary a number of changes. 

Our main office has been permanently established in 
Cincinnati, a great hardwood lumber gateway, decided 
upon by the executive board as the logical center for 
both the producer and the buyer. 

The establishment of a New York office became neces- 
sary to handle eastern conditions, which action has 
tended to broaden the market for our various hardwoods 
in this large consuming territory. It has given confidence 
to shippers from distant producing sections, for with an 
office in that territory they feel that their interests will 
be properly protected. The educational work instituted 
by this office has in a large measure removed prejudice 
and opposition to our grading rules in that section among 
purchasers, who were either but slightly familiar with 
our association and its methods, or had based their con- 
clusions upon misrepresentations. 

An innovation developed during the year, which has 
proven most satisfactory, has been the inauguration of a 
bulletin service, 

Bureau of Grades. 

The corps of inspectors has been maintained as in the 
past, with the same unbiased and efficient service; and 
the educational work at the mills is beihg continued. 
The inspection bureau is the most important department 
in our organization, and the cost of maintaining it con- 
sumes the larger part of our income. I desire that par- 
ticular attention .be given to the matter of devising ways 
and means whereby the expense of maintaining this de- 
partment may be more equitably adjusted, without in any 
way impairing the efficiency of the service. 

The secretary’s report will cover fully the work car- 
ried on by our association during the last year. 

It is my purpose to present to you several matters of 
importance which should come before this association. 
Chief among them is the question of uniform inspection. 
The time and attention which the association :has given 
to this subject demands that it have preference over ull 
others.. It is our earnest and sincere desire to establish 
a universal standard of grading for hardwoods, and it is 
to be hoped that much will be accomplished at this meet- 
ing, and more in the near future. It might be well to dwell 
briefly upon the association’s past history along these 
lines. In 1902 the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States was formed chiefly for the purpose 
of standardizing the grading of hardwood lumber. At 
that time the entire industry was in. a more or less 
chaotic state. The grading rules effective in most promi- 
nent hardwood centers were usually of a character for 
local use only. The producer was forced to grade dif- 
ferently for each market, thereby preventing an intelli- 
gent marketing of his product. After many months of 
investigation and consultation with consumers as to 
their requirements, this association adopted standard 
rules which we now have in effect. Since then after due 
deliberation and careful study these rules have been re- 
worded, changing only the language, so that we come 
before you today with a book of rules which we believe 
to be the fairest for the entire trade, and can not be 
misinterpreted, thereby preventing as far as possible the 
manipulation of grades—a practice quite common in the 
hardwood trade, and one which this association discour- 
ages, and which would be discontinued to a large extent, 
if not altogether eliminated, by the adoption of a single 
standard. 

Uniform Inspection. 

The question of uniform inspection in the grading of 
hardwood lumber has come in for its share of attention 
during the last few months and the lumber press aas 
given its space freely and impartially to exponents. of 
both sides to the controversy. This association has re- 
peatedly placed itself upon record to the effect that it is 
thoroughly in accord with the movement to bring about 
one standard of grading, and has indeed made strenuous 
efforts in this direction. With this object in view nu- 
merous conferences have been held, our association act- 
ing always in good faith and under the impression that if 
all parties interested could be gotten together in the 
proper spirit, all desiring the same end, the situation 
could be cleared up and a single standard agreed upon. 
But in every instance these conferences have accom- 
plished nothing, and I deem it no more than proper to 
state here that such failures are in no wise chargeable 
to this association. I may say, however, that as a result 
of these conferences—or more correctly speaking, the lack 
of results—it has been very clearly demonstrated to us 
that we have been merge | our energies in the wrong 
direction. The producers who compose the largest ele- 
mént of this association are very busy, devoting practi- 
cally all of their time to the arduous duties of producing 
a commodity satisfactory to the purchasers, and they 
have found that practical results can be obtained by 
conferring with those who use the material. Why should 
not the producer and consumer engage in conference? 
The consumer knows his requirements and the producer 
desires to fulfill them. By such coéperation mutually 
beneficial results must follow. It would be impracticable 
to even contemplate a standard grading rule to meet the 
specific requirements of every consumer of hardwood 
lumber, but I see no reason why codperation with the 
consumer should not result in a standard of grading rules, 
to enable the lumber manufacturer to more intelligently 
produce the article which the consumer desires to pur- 
chase. The consumer wants nothing which the B sy 3 
ean not give him, and through cotperative methods the 
differences, if any, can be easily overcome. No honest 
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man can successfully defend the existence of more than 
one standard ot grading, nor can any reasonable man 
deny the fact that the producer and consumer are the 
only parties concerned in the making ot grades. Why 
shoula this not be brought about? ‘the time for action 
is now, as too much has already been lost. Further 
delay will work great harm to the industry. Practically 
every line of consuming trade is organized and let us 
join our forces with them to this end. If there are indi- 
vidual interests outside of the organizations, we _ shall 
be glad to meet with them also. It is to be hoped that 
definite action will be taken at this meeting to bring 
about these much-desired and necessary results, 


Value of Co-operation. 

The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association has always 
recognized the value of the coéperation and support of tne 
legitimate hardwood merchant, and it is my wish that 
amiable relations shall be continued and encouraged with 
that branch of the industry, but I am equally opposed 
to supporting any continued existence of the part of the 
trade whose tunctions lead to irregular practices and 
demoralization of grades, prices ana good trade ethics. 

Conservation of the forests has been given a great 
deal of attention in recent years, not only among itum- 
bermen and lumber organizations, but by the country 
generally. ‘The lite of our present torests can be pro- 
longed by the application ot practical methods at pro- 
ducing points to prevent waste of the product, now so 
prevalent among sawmill operators. ‘To remove from 
the forest all ot the timber that will pay a profit and 
reduce this to lumber with thin saws into as thin lumber 
as can be used in a practical way; to find ways and 
means of working up more closely, into different com- 
modities, the material which is today wasted and burned 
—this form of conservation seems to be the one that 
should appeal to the present generation, whereas the 
replanting of trees is one tor the tuture. 


Corporation Tax. 

A matter of importance to members of this association 
is the recently enacted law which provides tor the levy- 
ing of a tax of one percent on the net income in excess 
ot $5,000 of all corporations with a few minor exceptions. 
‘rhe law appears to be fundamentally bad because it 
reduces to public property the private records of cor- 
porations, and it is discriminatory in its application be- 
cause it exacts no tribute from the copartnership whose 
income may be greater than that of the corporation’s. 
Some of tne foremost authorities om constitutional law 
have declared the law unconstitutional and have even 
gone so far as to advise corporations to ignore it. Con- 
servative authorities, however, while not less certain 
ot its unconstitutional nature, advise compliance with 
the law, but to pay the tax under protest. Test cases 
will, without doubt, be forthcoming, but in the meantime 
it may be well to remember that tne law is a reality, and 
that a heavy penalty is attached to failure to comply 
with its provisions which require that forms supplied by 
the government must be filed with collectors of internal 
revenue not later than March 1 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has 
been doing excellent work. ‘This association is made up 
of practically all of the producing organizations, includ- 
ing our own. ‘The character of the work is of general 
nucure, dealing only with questions of national importance 
affecting the weltare of the entire industry. Its influ- 
ence is far reaching and is felt from coast to coast. As 
an illustration of the broad and general nature of its 
work in the interest of the lumber fraternity, I may 
mention that the national association was largely instru- 
mental in preventing adverse legislation when the tariff 
question was before the country for readjustment and 
it is due to their efforts in a great measure that the duty 
on lumber was not placed at a still lower figure. 


Credit Rating Book. 


A feature of its work is the publication of a credit 
rating book known as the ‘‘Blue Book,’’ published by the 
National Lumbermen’s Credit Corporation of St. Louis. 
This book has made great progress and is a recognized 
authority on credit ratings among lumbermen. It is 
compiled by lumbermen and its existence was forced 
upon them for their protection, and is not dominated by 
any Outside influences. Its chief sources of information 
are the lumbermen themselves and the information con- 
tained therein can be thoroughly relied upon. The Blue 
Book is always fresh, uptodate and contains no old or 
obsolete matter. Moreover, I do not know of a single 
instance wherein this book has discriminated against 
any individual or firm, whether a subscriber or not. By 
actual use for a number of years and from knowledge 
gained from a large number of other subscribers, I am 
prepared to state that it contains the most accurate 
information of any publication of like nature. Its special 
report department is extremely satisfactory and prompt. 
and the volume of data supplied with respect to the 
standing of any concern of whom inquiry is made attests 
its activity in gathering information. This book is 
worthy of your careful consideration and I heartily 
recommend its use by the members. 


Undue Publicity. 


Of late it has been the fashion among the daily, weekly 
and monthly press to print frenzied articles from time to 
time condemning lumbermen and their methods, with 
little or no foundation in fact. It has béen openly 
charged that lumbermen are in a trust, but neither the 
United States government nor any other investigating 
body has ever been able to find the slightest evidence of 
the existence of a trust among lumber producers. 
Whether right*or wrong, the reading public forms its 
opinions and reaches its conclusions from articles appear- 
ing in the general press, and unless a vigorous campaign 
is waged against such misguided articles it may result in 
adverse and unjust legislation. It is, therefore, your 
duty to refute and counteract these charges at every 
opportunity and to call the association’s attention to such 


matters. 
Sales Code. 


,, ou will no doubt recall that in 1908 the Lumber 
Trades Congress met at Minneapolis and formulated a 
code of trade ethics which during the last year was 
revised at a meeting held in Chicago. Numerous objec- 
tions have arisen to portions of this code, which have 
been considered undesirable by some of the members, 
and a special committee was appointed to take up this 
question and if possible to formulate a code satisfactory 
to members of this organization. The necessity for a 
better and more definite understanding between buyer 
and seller is apparent. It has been brought out quite 
forcibly during the last two years that many misunder- 
standings and difficulties, and, in some cases, expensive 
litigation has arisen because of insufficient contracts or 
the lack of any contract. It is to he hoped a compre- 
hensive selling code will overcome this in the future. It 
seems necessary that a code of some sort should be 
adopted and referred to as a part of the selling contract 
in the same manner that we refer to our grading rules. 
The committee will report upon this later. 


Lumber Press. 


The lumber press have proven themselves our friends 
and impartial ones. It is their constant endeavor to pro- 
mote our best interests and they deserve our support in 
return. They are the principal medium whereby the 
iumberman is kept in touch with current and important 
events affecting the welfare of his business. Within the 
last three months a man of more than national promi- 
nence has been called from the scene of his tireless activi- 
ties. When James Elliott Defebaugh, of the American 


Lumberman, passed away the lumber industry lost one 
of its best friends and strongest supporters. Mr. Defe- 
baugh was a friend of mine, and when I speak of him I 
reflect my feelings from the viewpoint of one who can 
>> his worth from personal contact. 

nm January 5 the association lost one of its more 
prominent members. The death of John B. Ransom is a 
great loss to this organization, as he was not only its 
president for two years but at all times has been one 
of our most active and loyal members. Mr. Ransom was 
one of Nashville’s foremost citizens, a business man of 
splendid ability and of the highest character—one whose 
methods of living any man would do well to follow. 


Trade Conditions. 


A brief analysis of last year’s business discloses a 
most satisfactory condition. . Agricultural products, while 
showing no material increase in volume over the previous 
year, show an increase in value of nearly a billion dollars, 
or about 12 percent. 

Iron, steel, copper and other manufactured products 
have increased both in volume and prices, in some cases 
exceeding all previous records. 

Bank clearings, showing an increase of more than 25 
percent over last year, testify clearly to the expansion 
in_all lines of trade. 

Lumber has not advanced in price in the same propor- 
tion as any other factory or farm product; but with the 
general revival of commercial activity it is only reason- 
able to predict that more satisfactory values will be 
realized during the present year. Wages have increased 
in every line of industry. The purchasing power of the 
farmer has increased wonderfully during the last few 
years of bounteous crops and constantly advancing prices. 
If lumber values do increase it will be through natural 
causes only, the basis of which is the law of supply and 
demand. Hardwood values, especially those of the better 
grades, have increased. The lower grades, while moving 
off more satisfactorily during the latter part of the year, 
have shown no apparent increase in value. 

It gives me great pleasure to greet such a large and 
representative attendance at this convention, and I take 
this opportunity to thank you for your hearty codpera- 
tion during the last year which has made it a pleasure to 
be your president. From the smallest operator to the 
largest producer there has been a more decided interest 
shown this year than at any time since the association 
was organized, and this, I feel sure, can only be accounted 
for on the ground that the association is a necessity to 
the industry. The continuous growth of the organization, 
the closer relations established among the members, and 
the strength and standing of the association in the com- 
munity, are sources of much gratification, and so long as 
it continnes upon the same high plane which has char- 
acterized its work in the past its success is assured. We 
do not advocate combinations or agreements in restraint 
of trade, nor action of any kind which is opposed to the 
public welfare. We do rot expect the survival in busi- 
ness of anyone who by reason of incompetence, dis- 
honesty or fault is unable to cope gith his competitors 
in an open market and a fair field. hat we do advocate 
is fairness and friendship in business, cordial intercourse, 
confidence in each other and frankness in disclosure 
when information is properly requested. I desire to thank 
the various committees who have been with us during 
the year, and especially do I appreciate the hearty 
coéperation of the members of the executive board who 
have stood by me and have given the office of president 
the support necessary to the welfare of the organization. 
Finally, the splendid services of our able secretary should 
not be overlooked. On the alert at all times to further 
the best interests of the association, he has done com- 
mendable work in every direction and especially among 
the purchasing element in an educational way. 

My duties the last year have brought me in closer 
touch with the organization than the several years on its 
executive board, and as long as it continues on the same 
businesslike lines this association will always have my 
most earnest support. 


Finances. 
The Chair—In the absence of the treasurer, Mr. C. M. 
Crawford, Mr. Doster will read the treasurer’s report. 


Secretary Lewis A. Doster—Report of the treasurer for 
the fiscal year from January 15, 1909, to January 31, 1910: 


Cash on hand January 15, 1909................ $ 5,454.77 
Cash received from secretary’s office January 15, 

1909, to January 31, 1910.......... Sr PE 30,919.28 
Bo ROE et OL oC RIOT tere $36,375.05 
NID IIE: NNER eS. s. 4:8 see -biemSwiKleieh ee ere dedi 35,652.02 

Cash on hand January 31, 1910............$ 723.03 


Auditor’s Report. 

R. M. Carrier, President Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, Cincinnati, Ohio—Dear Sir: I 
report the books of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
in perfect condition, after having carefully audited the 
same. I have attached a condensed statement of conditions 
on January 31, 1910, which I can certify is correct. 

B L. M. CHEELEY, Auditor. 
The statement referred to by the auditor follows: 


ASSETS. 

Oe eee sm 

Advanced to inspectors for traveling ex- 
Paka sind Gone oss Pe ee ae ee 59.30 


Otmce furniture and fixtures (main office) 1,756.94 
Office furniture and fixtures (eastern of- 
» 


MINE? cal cin. a ihcalerara aRah ciara a 0:60 Queene. eck 50.00 
Bureau of grades printing (stock on 


RN iia: 5 acta tates Signi lasaih etal Gti Siaioie santo acete 50.00 
Telephone bills for February paid in ad- 

LAE SRE REE US EE ee ae 12.00 
Accounts receivable, subscription....... 1,500.00 
Accounts receivable, miscellaneous...... 479.83 

———— $4,851.65 
LIABILITIES. 
Deficit and surplus prior to January 15, 

RR rere eee $ 7,859.30 

Less deficit during year 1909........... 4,133.94 





———$3,725.36 








‘ . $4,851.65 
Net disbursements to January 51, 1910. .$26,972.43 
Net receipts to January 31, 1910....... 22,826.49 





Excess disbursements over receipts...... $4,133.94 


Secretary’s Report. 
Secretary Doster then took up the reading of his own 
report, which follows: 


In submitting my annual report to you covering 1909 
I desire to take up various subjects in the order in which 
they are arranged, as follows: 


Production. 

In our last annual report we set out the probable output 
of the membership of this association for 1909 as reported 
to us and which was the compilation of seventy-five reports. 
It has been impossible to obtain the exact amounts of pro- 
duction for 1909 up to the present time, but comparing the 
reports of shipments by our members for 1908 with those 
for 1909 we find an increase of 125,000,000 feet. 

The Forest Service published under date of November 15. 
1909, the production of lumber for 1908, and requiring as 


it seems to have done that length of time to obtain com- 
plete reports it is evident that any attempt on our part to 
give authentic statistics for 1909 production at this time 
will be practically impossible. We are glad to reproduce for 
you their report covering the woods in which this associa- 
tion has been interested in the past, from which it will be 
seen that with the exception of walnut and cherry, both of 
which are high priced woods, and of which the production 
is relatively smail, there was a large decrease in 1908 over 
1907 : 
Quantity in 1,000 feet. 
KIND OF WOOD. 1908. 1907. 





as ovccg aia Gin’ aWiy cap sate mieten cereal 2,771,511 3,718,760 
BD 5 55 6 os carats wae bose HSS 4 Vem 554,12: 862,849 
SI 5 ois hve 0 5-6: K. bse daar Soe ON 58 689,200 
SP eee ee ee ree 653,239 
ME 855.605. 0.5e- Kas SucnaeN eae ee 430,005 
EE Georins ct nisin hd Brea as a8 aes ue ie 387,614 
Basswood 381,088 
Mg ain soi 56 .ele di arnenpeaieaapeles 260,579 
Cottonwood 2 293,161 
CE ee he ee re 225,867 252,040 
ET ee 37: 203,211 
| ES yy Pern ee re 3,68 41,490 
Ce Er ee eee 43,332 46,044 
CE 90.6 ones cd 00 ot 0 0 ess ewede'e 18,054 9,087 

TN ivi6 Ceisadodescceeeead 4,704,400 5,228,367 


lt is not believed that the production for 1909 in the 
final compiete report will equai that of 1907. The com- 
parative report oi shipments heretofore made, referring to 
1908-9, Must not be taken as an accurate index of the pro- 
auction for 1909, as business in the latter part of 1908 was 
extremely depressed, and there was a great quantity of stocks 
in tne hands of tne producers which was carried over into 
1909 and included in the shipments hereinbefore referred 
to tor 190). 

For 1910 there is every reason to believe that the pro- 
duction for 1909 will be surpassed if the strengthening of 
the demand, which is now apparent on every side, increases 
in. the same ratio as it has tor the last three or four 
months. 

Conditions now in evidence indicate that 1910 will be 
the banner year for hardwood lumbermen in production, in 
volume of business received and in the values of the dit- 
ferent classes of your product. 

Executive Board Meetings. 

The executive board of this association has held the fol- 
lowing meetings during the year for the purpose of taking 
action on important matters that have arisen: 

The first meeting was held immediately after the annual 
meeting in Louisville, the resuits of which have already 
been duly published in our proceedings. 

The second meeting was neld on June 19 at Cincinnati, 
at which time the detailed report regarding the opening 
ot tne eastern oflice was made to the board and approved 
by them. Detailed reports were also made at that time 
covering the general work of the main omce, and directions 
given tor the guidance of the secretary in the conduct of 
both the main office and all departments of association 
work. 

‘he third meeting was held in Cincinnati on October 30, 
at which time the various matters that had transpired in 
association work since the meeting of June 19 were fully 
gone into and tbe work of the secretary’s omce approvea. 
Also at this meeting the matter of holding our eighth annual 
meeting was thoroughly discussed, when it was decided, if 
possibie, to hold the same in Cincinnati; other current mat- 
ters of interest and importance to the association were 
brought before the boara for approval or for further ac- 
tion. 

Eastern Office. 

In May, 1909, after the project had been thoroughly dis- 
cussed in all of its phases by the executive board, and as a 
result of their decision we opened eastern oitices on the 
tenth floor of the Metropolitan building in New York city, 
and have already succeeded in creating an interest in the 
association affairs which had therefore not been evidenced 
by the eastern purchasing element. ‘The lines of work pur- 
sued at this omce have already in a most encouraging 
Yashion demonstrated the wisdom of this move, and the 
prospects of rapidly broadening the scope of our association's 
infiuence in the Mast, particutarly in so far as it relates to 
tne adoption of our omicial inspection rules by large and 
intluential buyers, seem now weil assured. 

Incident to the opening of an eastern branch by this 
association the eastern consuming trade was thoroughly 
canvassed, being thus made famitiar with the important 
steps taken by the association toward actively studyimg 
trade conditions and trade difficulties connected with the 
consuming end of the line and the progressiveness of the 
manufacturers in determining upon an aggressive campaign 
against the lack of uniformity among hardwood purchasers 
in specifying grades, over 3,000 personal letters being sent 
out in this campaign to consumers and large purcnasing 
interests, and a very gratifying interest has been exhibited 
by a large portion of such trade and many strong indorse- 
ments have been received. 

We have an inspector, as heretofore suggested, located at 
the eastern office, and this inspector, together with the duties 
of making inspections on disputed shipments, calls upon the 
trade at all opportunities for the purpose of enligatening 
them not only as to the interpretation of our inspection 
rules, where such may seem not to be thoroughly clear, but 
to outline as far as possible the simplicity of the methods 
of association work and to show how the motto of the 
association, “A square deal for all,” is being worked out 
through our systems. 

Not only have we received indorsements from the eastern 
trade but our members are realizing the value of our main- 
taining an office in that territory, as it enables them to be 
protected in their shipments to that section of the country 
in better shape on shorter notice and with greater celerity 
than ever betore. Maintaining an official inspector thus at 
our eastern office, we have been able to demonstrate clearly 
and effectively the justice and impartiality of our grading 
rules. This being the fact, every member of our association 
should invariably specify the ofncial inspection rules of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association to govern when ma- 
king a sale. The result of the work accomplished through 
that office warrants the feeling that a study and an inm- 
partial test of our inspection rules almost invariably pro- 
duce a user of the same. and frequently a hearty exponent 
thereof. 

Membership. 

In our last annual report we subdivided the membership 
into the different states, showing a total membership at that 
time of 352. Up to then we were not aware that more than 
two of our members went out of business on account of the 
hard times which began late in 1907 and continued prac- 
tically through 1908, but during the last year there has 
been brought about the retirement of a number of the 
smaller miilmen, who have been heretofore, and still are, 
loyal to the association in their support. Such failures has 
had the result of decreasing the number of our members, 
but the membership has been increasing with the larger 
operators coming into the association, as the result of 
which our timber area is increased, and together with the 
interests of the wholesale and yardman and the consumer 
coming into our association as they have been the latter 
part of 1909 our income is increasing in better propor- 
tion. 

We feel that the membership from now on will increase 
always in numbers, in view of the era of prosperity which 
is again in evidence, and it is hoped our timber area will 
also continue to increase from an organization standpoint. 


Association Meetings. 
It has been my pleasure to attend a number of mectings 
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of different associations during the last year, at practically 
all of which I have been honored by being placed upon the 
program to represent our interests. ‘These different asso- 
ciations ard their meeting dates are ag follows: 

June 26—Meeting of gum manufacturers at Memphis, 
‘Tenn. Nonassociation. 

July 7 and S—American Lumber Trades’ Congress, Chi- 
cago, Ill. : : 

August 12—Semiannual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Box Manufacturers of New York City. 

August 25-—Annual meeting of the American Manufac- 
turers of Coil Elm Hoops, Toledo, Ohio. 

October 26—Central Bureau of Extension Table Manu- 
facturers, Chicago, Ll. 

October 28—Meeting of the Michigan Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Detroit, Mich. 

November 2—Chicago Furniture Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, at Chicago, Ill. 

: a 10—Annual meeting of the Wheel Club, at Cin- 
cinnati. 

January 13—Annual meeting of the Indiana Hardwood 
Lumbermen’s Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

I should also state that shortly after the last annual 
meeting I made a trip to Washington in connection with the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association during the 
tariff hearings, and at that time appeared before Mr. 
Pinchot and explained the conditions as existing in the 
hardwood sections as represented in our association. 


Organizations Invited to the Annual. 

It was decided that the association would this year 
especially invite organizations of consumers to have repre- 
sentatives present to discuss with the executive grading 
commission, who met yesterday, the matter of uniform in- 
spection. The organizations which have been so invited 
to send representatives for the purpose of thus discussing 
the important question of inspection withour grading com- 
mission, and a full detailed report of which conference will 
be submitted to the association at a later time during this 
convention, are as follows: 

National Association of Furniture Manufacturers, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Central Bureau of Extension Tabie Manufacturers, Chi- 
cago, 2 
Manufacturers’ Association of Jamestown, N. Y. 

St. Louis Furniture Board of Trade, St. Louis, Mo. 

Queen City Furniture Club, Cincinnati. 

Cincinnati Furniture Exchange, Cincinnati. 

Furniture Manufacturers’ Association of Evansville, Ind. 

Western Chair Association, Chicago, Ill. 

Chicago Furniture Manufacturers’ Association. 

National Association of Box Manufacturers, Chicago, Il. 

National Wagon Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, Ll. 

North Carolina Case Works Association, High Point, N. C. 

Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, Detroit, Mich. 

National Association of Agricultural Implement & Vehicle 
Manufacturers, Chicago. 

National Hickory Association, Detroit, Mich. 

The Wheel Club, Muncie, Ind. 

Vehicle Wood Stock Company, Chicago, Ill. 

In addition to this, with the desire to have every one 
in attendance connected with the hardwood industry, who 
might be in any way interested in the deliberations of 
this body, we sent out about 15,000 invitations, and these 
were sent to a long list of each department of the in- 
dustry, including automobile manufacturers, wholesale 
hardwood lumber dealers, manufacturers of washing ma- 
chines, manufacturers of mantels, car builders and to 
every manufacturer of hardwood lumber anywhere whose 
name and address we could obtain, and we hope that every 
one who has honored us by the acceptance of such invita- 
tion will participate as far as possible in the deliberations 
of this body and be benefitted thereby. 


Bureau of Grades. 


(A) Inspection Department—The inspection department of 
our bureau of grades is one branch of our association work 
which receives most careful attention. We have a corps of 
inspectors who are traveling through the different sections 
of the country and which is composed of men of the high- 
est caliber, both ‘as to knowledge of our grading rules, ability 
to interpret the same, absolute integrity and men of good 
judgment. 

We have diyided their work up into territories; one man, 
or a set of men, as the occasion may require, taking care 
of the different territories as follows: : 

The central or main office district, traveling out of Cin- 
cinnati as headquarters to the surrounding territory, going 
as far east as Pittsburg and Buffalo and to Ohio in the 
West. 

The eastern district, traveling out of New York city 
as headquarters, and covering the territory contiguous to 
Boston, New York city, Philadelphia and Baltimore, and 
West, if necessary, through Pennsylvania and New York. 

The Chicago district, traveling out of that hardwood cen- 
ter through Wisconsin, Michigan, parts of Indiana, Illinois, 
lowa ete. 

The St. Louis district, mainly occupied with local St. 
Louis work, but at the same time as occasion may require 
traveling over the territory immediately contiguous to that 
hardwood center. j 

In comparing the amount of work taken care of by this 
department in 1908 with that of 1909 we find a total of 
697 cars, 8,364,000 feet, in all districts for 1908, as against 
792 cars, 9,404,000 feet in all districts for 1909. It should, 
of course, be remembered that these amounts represent 
only disputed shipments at destination on which no basis 
of settlement could be arrived at without such reinspection. 
But the fact that our membership handled so much more 
lumber during 1909 in comparison with 1908 shows that the 
ratio of complaints did not appear in the same proportion 
with the amount of lumber shipped. This is a natural 
condition in the lumber business; the movement of lumber 
became more free in 1909, which always has the effect of 
reducing complaints; also the membership are studying the 
methods of the consumer more, grading their lumber more 
carefully in accordance with our rules and thus avoiding 
the opportunity of having such complaints. 

It has been our custom in the last year, as in former 
years, to send our inspectors to the mills of our members 
lor the purpose of checking up the work of their inspectors 
to see that they are in line with the proper interpretation 
of our inspection rules, to show them where they are weak 
and to avoid their going from one extreme to another. It 
often happens when an inspector finds that his work has 
been of too high a grade that he will endeavor to correct 
the same, be inclined to go to the other extreme and put in 
too large a percentage of the lower end boards. We en- 
deaver to correct this by such visits. 

These inspectors who visit the mills are the same men 
who travel through the consuming territories, who re- 
inspect any disputed shipments of our members and who 
are able to demonstrate to the management the causes which 
have resulted in the reduction of grade where such has 0oc- 
curred, which helps to remove the cause for future dis- 
putes, carrying out our idea of uniform grading. We have 
sometimes been requested to have our inspectors load cars 
for shipment, but unless the destination of such stock is to 
some foreign or to a west-coast point we have not been able 
to accede to their requests under our rules and regulations, 
finding it more satisfactory from practically every point of 
view to have our inspectors only go through the stock at 
destination when complaint has been made or to act as 
arbitrators between the buyer and seller when any differ- 
ences occur. 

We publish in our grading rule books the regulations 
covering reinspection charges for reinspection work in all 
cases when it was the intention to ship the stock in ac- 
cordance with the official grading rules of this association. 
The information that we desire in such cases is the name 
of the original shipper, a copy of the original invoice from 





them, and the present holder of the stock; the invoice, of 
course, showing the car initial and number and complete 
contents—we acting as aribtrators between the parties in- 
terested. If the original shipper has not received settlement 
in full for the car, it is evidently his right to receive 
information from this office as to the results of inspection 
of our official inspector if he has not received such through 
other sources. It is our desire at all times to assist in the 
settlement of disputes wherever possible, believing that the 
quicker any disputed shipments are settled for the better it 
is for all, and having men of the highest class of intelli- 
gence, who can represent the interests of both sides and 
stand absolutely impartial in all of their decisions. 


Bureau of Grades. 

(B) Grading Rules Department—There was practically 
no change made in the grading rules of this association 
at our last annual meeting, except in one or two instances, 
which was done for the purpose of further elucidating and 
harmonizing the rules as a whole, but which necessitated a 
new printing of the book, and which was done under date 
of April 10, 1909. ‘Ten thousand copies of these new grad- 
ing rules have been printed and practically all of them have 
been distributed, the requests coming in from all sections of 
the country, and a great number have been distributed from 
our eastern office. 

The executive grading commission in their report will no 
doubt advise you as to any changes or additions that may 
have been suggested to them during the year. 


Mahogany Interests Joining Our Association. 

A number of concerns in part or entirely interested in the 
manufacture and sale of mahogany have been desirous of 
joining this association, but have been held back owing to 
the fact that we, as an organization, do not include this 
wood in our various publications. Of late, however, we 
have received the applications of a number of firms who 
are very largely interested in mahogany who have suggested 
that grading rules be adopted covering this wood and that 
er be inserted on our statement of market condi- 
ions. 

Realizing that, although mahogany is not a domestic 
wood, the adoption of a set of grading rules covering this 
wood and the publishing of current prices would be of 
benefit to our members, we suggest that the committees be 
duly appointed to carry out the same. 


Weights. 

The committee on weights of this association reported to 
this body at the last annual meeting, which report was 
duly adopted at that time and published in our official 
proceedings. However, realizing that this was not in such 
form as to be readily referable by the parties desiring to use 
the same, therefore we have reproduced the weights officially 
adopted by this association on heavy cardboard folder, which 
can be opened out and placed at a convenient location for 
quick reference, and over 1,000 of these pink folders have 
been sent out to our members, to the railroad freight claim 
agents and classification bureaus. ‘The matter which was 
thus published in the convenient form is as folows: 


OFFICIAL STANDARD WEIGHTS OF HARDWOOD 


LUMBER. 

Pounds 

per 1,000 

KINDS OF WOOD, THICKNESS, CONDITION. - feet dry. 
Ae eB ee I so 50 6 50 0 9 6:0,00:0.0 0.000045 3,500 
Basswood, 1” and thicker, rough.................... 2,600 
Beer, S OE TNE, Bsc aces acc ccccccvccees 4,000 
Bee, SE Sy Bs ov nce ccavccccccscvne 4,000 
Buckeye, 1” am@ thicker, rome... .....ccccccccccce 2,600 
Bbrrtperme, 2” Gi CCOE, TR... oo oc ccc cedeces 2,800 
COs ECU an 5 conc rcecesones owe 4,000 
Chestmmt, 2° mid Ghia, BORER... 2. cecece 2,800 
Cottonwood, 1” and thicker, rough................. 2,800 
EMR COORL), 2 GU GMOS, POMBE. . on. cc ccccccece 3,200 
Elm (rock), 1” and thicker, rough................. 3,800 
Game, 2” BOO TRI, FOMER, POE... cc ce cccccces 3,300 
Game; 3” GO Tes TOM, BOD. oc ice wc ccrcccs 3,100 
I ee NE I, sa. 60 0 5.0.050 x06 0 ween ce wwe 900 
a Se CT Gs Foc ba wbwcscncccesene cee 2,200 
iG See I ig 0 oc 0g 05-56 0s ow 005600 0eeeee 2,200 
a no 5 on de 0 b'0:e 2 p04 4e-6 Rts 850 
ee. ak chau stbeed oe .cwseicn de 1,300 
Gum, in EE cb 5 oe pis 46 ore Gulab ie sk Swe w 2,008 
IS ES 5 a 5.0 0 o.056 0 We wan 0 0s 5 0ls-60.b5 4 1,600 
og Se re ee eran 2,500 
ES err ee pre 2,350 
Sy We Es a eB se t:00 06s bne.be bad ano sds 5,000 
Hickory, axles and reaches, rough, dry.............. 4,500 
reer er ree 6,000 
A reer 5,000 
Maple (soft), 1” and thicker, rough................. 3,000 
Maple (hard), 1” and thicker, rough................ 4,000 
i ae en I ss ow ah 6s 'o.m 6.2.00 01s 0 e.e Owe 3,900 


Oak, %” thick, rough 
Oak, %” thick, rough 
Oak, %” thick, rough 
Oak, %” thick, rough 


Oak chair and furniture stock, 1” and thicker........ 4,200 
CR CURE, 2 Oe BO BRE in ovo ck vicccwcescnecess 4,200 
Oak wagon stock and felloes, dry................... 4,500 
Oak wagon stock and felloes, green................. 6,000 
ee Oe eee 4,250 
PE OO, TNs 6 his c sone ons ccicseeeene 2,800 
Sa 0 a6 ho ak ease 4 0 a6 wtainelnesd a owat's 1,600 
cdi a cad dor Se teeth wa ww Os Wi Bid OU ww Or 2,100 
, e, Cn I ss ws ois von a 6-6cele ose 850 


Poplar, drop IS a5 eh: 4.5 pears 2 0 OSiw nib an on Od > 





Poplar, celling, S28.......... 

Poplar, 44” ceiling and partition, S J 
Poplar, 5” ceiling and partition, S2S............... 1,500 
Poplar, 4%” ceiling and partition, S28............... 1,750 
Poplar, 13-16” ceiling and partition, S28 ........... 2,000 
ee Eg Sees, BO ES 2 0.350.605 040 Ke ORs 2s TRA DOs 2,200 
Sycamore, 1” and tititker, rough. .........ccccccces 3,200 
WRG, 2” BE GG, TMs 065 00 20:0:0:c ccecan dare 4,000 


These weights have been established from actual tests. 
It has been the accumulation of information received from 
different sections of the country, showing the average 
weights of the different varieties of wood and the different 
character of manufacture. Attests have been submitted 
showing the tests to be absolutely accurate. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, September 30, 1909. 

The ¢ommittee on weights will no doubt also have a 
report to make in regard to the same. 


Bulletin Service. 
In the last year, as already referred to by the president, 


“the association made an innovation in the form of a publica- 


tion to all members, and others interested, called the 
“Bulletin Service,” and in this publication we have sent 
out items of importance to our members regarding asso- 
ciation work and conditions in the hardwood industry, as 
well as items of importance in connection with the general 
business world which are not, as a rule, published in the 
daily press, but which are of vital importance to business 
men. 

Under this service we published to all our members and 
to manufacturers of gum, regardless of membership, statis- 
tics which were obtained at a meeting of the gum manufac- 
turers held in Memphis, Tenn., June 26, 1909, showing 
surplus stock for sale, in detail, as well as gross amounts of 
stocks on hand July 1, which publication assisted the man- 
ufacturers to a great extent in their marketing of surplus 
stocks, coming as it did into the hands of people who 
desired to purchase the same. 

We also later canvassed the situation with the same 
purpose in mind covering the stock of poplar on hand, and 
the results of such canvass were also published in the 
Bulletin Service, and being sent as it was to the purchasing 





as well as to producing members, the large number of 
requests received from them for detailed information as to 
who held certain items of stock, which were in each case 
furnished to them, evidenced the good results that such 
publication had for our members. 

The great number of letters received by us heartily com- 
mending this service assures us that the benefit of such 
publication is realized by our members and appreciated. 
it is our intention to further increase the value of such 
service the coming year, and we ask you to watch the same 
for future developments. 


Freight Traffic Matters. 

The committee has been working on various matters dur- 
ing the year, although the association does not maintain 
a traffic bureau, at the same time matters of vital interest 
to the members are drafted through this committee. It 
is hoped that they will be retained for the future year, 
so that the different subjects can be placed before the mem- 
bers through the bulletin service. 

Delegates attended a meeting of the western classification 
committee, which was held at San Antonio, Tex., on January 
18-19. 

Market Condition Statement. 


We have issued our regular statement of market condi- 
tions of the last year as conditions would justify. 

Statement No. 1 was published immediately after the 
annual meeting in February, and which was current until 
October 11, when statement No. 2 was published. This 
showed a number of changes over the first statement. The 
demand had become more nearly normal and it was felt 
that the prices shown on such statement were an accurate 
index of trade at that time. 

Statement No. 3, making a number of changes, especially 
in better grades of poplar, oak and other woods, was pub- 
lished under date of November 20, and which statement is 
current at the present time. 

There are numerous suggestions to which changes should 
be made and it is hoped that the committee will meet at 
this convention to rearrange any divisions of widths, insert 
new woods or readjust the list to suit the ever changing 
conditions appearing as we advance in our work. 

Last year we were confronted with a knowledge of a great 
deal of low grade material being held by the producers, as 
well as the opportunity of a great deal of competition 
from other woods. The great devastation in the North on 
account of forest fires which occurred during the year and 
the tornadoes of the South which caused a great deal of 
fallen timber and which was necessary to be manufactured 
at once, all became competitive with our low grades and 
caused them to move very slowly at the beginning of this 
last year. The last part of 1909 the lower grades have 
been moving more freely and although the prices have not 
been advancing in proportion to the increased demand there 
has been a marked strength in the market and the stocks 
in hand now are more in normal condition with respect to 
the proportion of the different grades. 

There is nothing in sight confronting the lumbermen that 
indicates anything but flattering trade conditions. The panic 
being over, every class of consumption resuming their buy- 
ing to practically their old condition, together with the fact 
that the production is only fair, brings every lumberman 
who has stock for sale into a condition that is not only 
satisfactory at the present time, but with a future before 
him that is more than satisfactory. The lumbermen with 
hardwood interests can be congratulated on the conditions 
which are appearing for the year 1910; it is predicted by 
one of the most conservative that by the month of April 
the values of all commodities, lumber especially, will be 
in-line with a plane that will produce satisfactory returns. 
This is a condition that has long been looked for by the 
lumbermen in the past, as a great many losses have been 
sustained during the last few years when the prices obtained 
were not in line with the costs of production. 


Bureau of Commercial Reports. 


This department of our general information bureau is 
perhaps second only to our bureau of grades, and it has 
been handled in the past along the same general lines as 
we have endeavored to carry out in the inception of this 
system, and find the large number of members who con- 
stantly use this system of inquiring to all members and 
return reports covering their actual business dealings with 
parties inquired for. We believe that it is of great benefit 
to all our members, perhaps more especially to those who 
are in iess active and close touch with their customers. In 
the long period of time that we have been issuing these 
confidential reports, our members should have very complete 
records regarding the same. 


Publicity—Berlin Exposition. 

We have received communication from the executive sec- 
retary of the American exposition to be held in Berlin, 1910, 
enclosing a prospectus of the same, from which we are 
advised that this will be an all-American exposition held 
in a foreign country, and the first of its kind. The exposi- 
tion opens in June and continues for three months. 

The executive secretary, Mr. Vieweber, also calls our 
attention to the fact that the board of governors of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association adopted reso- 
lutions at their last meeting to bring this matter to the 
attention of the various associations of lumbermen, outlin- 
ing the desirability of their placing an exhibit at that 
exposition. Edward Hines, president of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, is a member of the advisory 
committee for this exposition, and we have, therefore, been 
requested to bring this matter up for your consideration, 
as to whether or not we, as an organization, or individual 
lumbermen, would desire to make an exhibit at such time. 

We have also been approached during the last year by 
the Forest Service through McGarvey Cline in behalf of their 
laboratory at Madison, Wis., to furnish-them with a certain 
number of logs of given specifications for testing purposes, 
which communication we have submitted to our members 
through the Bulletin Service. 

We have iust in the last few days received a communica- 
tion from the Iowa agricultural experiment station, advis- 
ing that they are anxious to put in a good display of fin- 
ished woods that would show the commercial uses of the 
different species, and that they would like very much to 
have the sample pieces of such woods in oak, beech, birch 
and maple, showing the varied uses of the woods, as well 
as views of hardwood logging and milling operations for 
the same purpose. Any of our members wishing to place 
exhibits with the above should communicate with C. A. 
Scott, forester, Ames, Iowa, for full details of what i« 
desired. 

Exporting Red Gum. 


It has been brought to our attention that the Itallax 
government is discriminating against the manufacturers of 
red gum. The Italian customs tariff provides, as we under- 
stand, for two classes of wood, namely, common and cabinet- 
makers’. The former class is admitted to that country free 
of duty, while against the latter there is assessed a duty 
of from 3 to 4 lire a quintal, or from 20 to 25 cents for 
about 225 pounds. Heretofore gum has been classed as 
common lumber in connection with such woods as maple, 
oak, chestnut, cherry and cedar, but recently has been placed 
in the class with ebony, mahogany and similar woods of 
great weight and value as cabinet woods, and the classifica- 
tion covers all varieties of gum—red gum, sap gum, tupelo 
ete. ‘his duty on gum is approximately $10 a thousand 
feet. 

The National Lumber Exporters’ Association has taken 
up this matter with the association, and in view of the 
tact that a large number of the members of our association 
are vitally interested in the manufacture of gum, and a 
considerable number are engaged in exporting the same to 
Italy and other countries, we place this matter before you, 
as it has been placed in our hands, for consideration. 
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American Lumber Trades Congress. 

‘This association, as its last annual meeting, adopted a 
code of ethics that had been put into shape by the Ameri- 
can Lumber Trades Congress at their meeting in July, 190s. 
‘his congress, which is composed of delegates from a large 
number of lumber trade organizations, representing practi- 
cally all lines of the industry, at the meeting in Chicago, 
June 7 and 8, 1909, revised-its code of ethics, and you will 
find distributed throughout the hall a copy of this new code, 
which the president has already referred to and which has 
had the careful consideration of your committee on a selling 
code for the last year, and as the result of such consider- 
ation they will no doubt have something to propose for your 
adoption in lieu thereof. 

The members of this association who attended this last 
meeting of the American Lumber Trades Congress were as 
follows: 

R. M. Carrier, president, Sardis, Miss. 

Thomas W. Fry, C. EF. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Lewis Doster, secretary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Stock Sheets. 

This department of our general information bureau we 
have endeavored to carry along the lines that would be of 
greatest benefit to our producing, our wholesale and our 
consuming members, and have had a great number of re- 
quests all through the year for copies of the same from 
parties who desire to get in quick touch with stocks for rush 
slipments, 

The wholesale as well as the consuming members have 
been using this system very freely the last year with good 
results to them and to the producing members. We shall 
take advantage of every opportunity in the future to improve 
this feature along any lines where such can be discovered. 

Corporation Tax. 

As you are doubtless aware, and as suggested by President 
Carricr in his annual address, the tariff law passed by Con- 
gress in 1909 under section 5S provided for an income tax 
on corporations. 

We have received correspondence from different organi- 
zations during the year in regard to the constitutionality of 
this law, such as the St. Paul and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. 

Through the courtesy of the former we are able to 
present to you in printed form the report of the committee 
appointed by that association, including opinions of promi- 
nent members ot the New York bar. ‘These pamphiets have 
been distributed for your intormation in view of the tact 
that this matter may no doubt be taken up and some action 
decided upon at this meeting, or a committee arranged for 
to instruct the work for the future. 


Telegraph Code. 

The Western Union and Postal Telegraph companies the 
last year amended the tariff? on land line telegrams covering 
code messages, reducing the group of letters theretotore 
considered as one word from ten ietters to five, thereby in 
some cases practically doubling the cost of such code 
messages. 

We took the matter up with both telegraph companies, 
and neither of them would consent to any change in their 
rules, except as to what they designate as their rule 4, and 
under which rule 4 they will aliow all dictionary words 
from the eight most prominent languages, regardless of 
the length of the word, to be counted as one word, and that 
the arbitrary counting of five letters as one word only reters 
to such code words as are not found in any dictionary of 
any of the cight languages specified, or are arbitrary combi- 
nations of letters which the telegraph companies consider 
unpronouncable. We feel that we have done all we could 
in our endeavors to have them amend the same, but if not, 
will be guided by any action that is taken at this convention 
regarding the same. 


Government Price Lists. 


At our last annual meeting we were honored by having 
with us MeGarvey Cline, representing the Forest Service, 
who at that time outlined to us the purpose of the depart- 
ment in publishing a price list, and since that time they 
have changed their plan of issuing the list each month, so 
that now the United States government through the Forest 
Service of the Department ot Agriculture pubiish quarterly 
what is called “Wholesale Prices of Lumber.” 

There are also publications being made by private organi- 
zations, and although there is ‘considerable variation in 
prices shown by the different publications frem the actual 
conditions, in view of the fact that none are binding, nor 
recognized authority nor widely circulated, they are not 
considered a detriment to the business, but as a matter of 
record. 

The value of any of these publications depends practically 
upon the class of people from whom the information is 
derived. The secretary’s office has not participated in the 
making of any of these lists. 


Government Investigation. 


We have been called upon in the past by the Department 
of Commerce and Labor to go into the affairs of our asso- 
ciation work. We have gladly gb up for their investi- 
gation all of our methods for the last two years, whereby 
they could obtain the information they so desire, and which 
opportunity was taken by them. However, since the change 
of administration there has been nothing heard of the 
matter; at the same time, we are ready at all times to still 
have our office open for investigation. 

The legality of our methods” in the various departments 
of our work has been carefully studied, and it has not been 
the intention of this association to deviate from good busi- 
ness methods, nor to offer any opportunities for censure 
under the charge of “restraint of trade,’ either in the way 
of. ironclad price agreements or any other matters that 
would tend to render the association liable in any actions 
at law, either by a local, state or national government. 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


This organization held its annual meeting for 1909 in 
Seattle, Wash., and none of the delegates appointed by 
President Carrier to attend the same, representing our organ- 
ization, were able to be present at that time, owing to its 
being held in the far West. However, we desire to report 
that the important matters affecting our interests which 
were acted upon at that time were as follows: 

“Resolutions adopting odd lengths as standard as well 
as even lengths in dressed lumber.” 

This action confirms the action taken by our organization, 
which as you know admits in all lumber a certain percent 
of odd lengths, as specified in each grade. Victor H. Beck- 
man, of Seattle, is in attendance at our convention and he 
will no doubt discuss this matter more fully at a later 
time during our sessions. 

The board of governors at that time also passed a resolu- 
tion providing for a new office of the organization to be 
created under the style of manager, and Leonard Bronson, 
of Chicago, has been elected to fill such position. He is 
with us today and will discuss matters pertaining to the 
organization during these sessions. 

We also have with us W. F. Biederman, superintendent of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit Corporation, 
which publishes the Blue Book, and he will also talk to us 
at a later time regarding the same, as well as the collection 
department thereof. 


A motion was offered by R. H. Vansant that a com 
mittee of three be appointed to pass upon the recom- 
mendations contained in officers’ reports. ,The president 
appointed W. B. Townsend, A. B. Ransom and A. G. 
Fritchey. 


A Word from the Wholesalers’ Association. 


In conference at the Hotel Sinton yesterday and today 
have been members of the executive committee of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, in- 
cluding President George F. Craig, E. F. Perry, secre- 
tary, R. W. Higbie, F. R. Babcock, A. L. Stone and W. 
A. Bennett. Mr. Craig was in attendance and the Chair 
referred to him as follows: 


We have with us today, gentlemen, the president of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, Mr.. Craig. 
! understand that he is going to leave today and I wish to 
take this opportunity, before he gets away, to have him 
speak to this meeting. 

Mr. Craig—I only have a word to say to you. I feel that 
our association may have been slightly misrepresented, with 
the best of intentions in the world, by Mr. Walker this 
morning. We do not want to do anything to take the bloom 
off of your meeting by asking any of your members to come 
to our meeting in March. While we should be extremely 
glad to see you, his invitation, I believe, was tendered you 
rather on behalf of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati 
than our association. It has given me much pleasure to be 
with you this morning and listen to the reports of your 
officers. You have evidently a very vigorous organization, 
one of which we are extremely glad and shall always be 
extremely glad to ally ourselves with. ‘The work which you 
do is of a little different character from the work which 
our association has undertaken, in view of the fact that you 
are entirely producers, while we are in the first instance 
wholesalers, with a little production on the side. I am very 
sorry that it will be impossible for me to lay over and join 
in your further deliberations. We thank you for the kind 
invitation to be here at all and I am glad of the opportunity 
to be with you even for so short a time. Thank you, very 
much. [Applause.] 


Recess was here taken, at 12:14 o’clock. 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON’S SESSION. 

The afternoon session convened at 3 o’clock, and, 
modifying the order of the printed program, President 
Carrier called for the reading of memorials on deceased 
members. The first was a tribute to the late John B. 
Ransom, of Nashville, Tenn., read by his.associate, J. W. 
Love. It follows: 

A Royal Tribute. 


I deem it a very great honor to be granted the privilege 
of the floor on this occasion, and I take a peculiar pleasure, 
melancholy though it be, in attempting to say a few words 
in the way of tribute and respect to the memory of our 
departed friend and associate, who has always been a tower 
of strength in this association, and in every walk of life, 
and who for two years honored this association and added 
honor to himself by guiding its course with a master’s hand 
—John Bostick Ransom. 

Richard Ransom moved from South Carolina and settled 
in Rutherford county in 1811, where one of his sons, John 
Ransom, married in 1819 Elizabeth Bowman, a direct de- 
scendant of the French Huguenot, John Gaston. ‘To these 
parents—the one a son of a Revolutionary sire, the other a 
descendant of the Protestant Gaston—was born George 
Washington Ransom, a brave soldier of the Confederacy, 
one of Bedford Forrest’s men, who married Miss Martha 
Elizabeth Bostick in 1860, and from this union on March 
14, 1861, just a few weeks before the shot was fired that 
echoed around the world, was born John Bostick Ransont, a 
man who cared nothing for pomp and circumstances, or 
wealth of ancestry, and yet, I am sure, we all like to feel 
that our ancestors were of sturdy mold and that they had 
their share and acted their part well in the cause of re- 
ligious and political liberty. 

His boyhood days were spent among the hills and dales 
of a country famous in song and story as the scene of 
bloody war, and yet a peculiarly beautiful land, the country 
land, the country of Stones River and Murfreesboro, names 
that awaken memories in the hearts of veterans. After 
war’s tumult bad subsided he attended the district schools 
and gathered such knowledge as was possible in those days, 
and later at Murfreesboro. He was possessed of a wonder- 
ful intellect and early developed the commercial instinct 
and ee the golden rule as bis guiding star. 

1 will make no attempt to touch upon his business career. 
This phase of his life, his wonderful success, is known to 
the commercial world, but as his friend and associate, as 
one who knew him well and loved him, I feel, in paying this 
last tribute to his memory, I should say that I believe he 
literally enthroned himself in the hearts of his friends, 
whose number is legion. The mingled tones of sorrow that 
arose on the occasion of his departure have convinced me 
that he has built a memorial in our hearts that is greater 
than any symbol of marble or brass. 

Mr. President and gentlemen, in borrowed metaphor, let 
me say that it is the heart throbs which build the strongest 
and most touching monuments and write the sweetest and 
truest history of our dead. The marble monument may 
stand in its granite strength and classic symmetry, sug- 
gestive of culture and challenging admiration, and with its 
resistive power may defy the sunshine and the storm, but, 
Mr. President, it is cold and passionless; it utters no pray- 
ers of devotion, it sheds no tears of sorrow, it sings no 
songs of love, but the memory of this life, the inspiration 
it has kindled in the hearts of his friends will live on und 
= and grow increasingly brighter with each succeedmg 
day. 

Mr. President, it must be pleasing to him who is now 
in the spirit world to look down upon the scene where the 
same friends with whom he loved to gather are here today 
to pay homage to his memory. This is a solemn and sub- 
lime occasion. Philosophers tell us that the contemplation 
of greatness of any kind is elevating, and anything that 
elevates the mind is sublime. 

John B. Ransom was great in his simplicity. Le never 
allowed himself to forget his early religious training. I 
have seen him kneel by his bed at night as he did in child- 
hood days and offer his petition to his Maker. He never 
bothered himself with (socalled) higher criticism or modern 
religious thought, but when he died his city mourned for 
him as Rachel for her children. 

No name was more widely or more favorably known in 
Nashville than his. <A little newsboy volunteered the in- 
formation to a stranger on the street that “John B.” was 
dead. When the stranger asked him who “John B.”” was 
he was much surprised d and said: “Why, everybody knows 
John B.,” and opening his overcoat and showing a warm, 
new suit of clothes he said: “John B. gave me these!” 
He did not parade his charity, and yet, when he paid off a 
mortgage for a deserving employe and gave it to him for a 
Christmas gift, it leaked out. 

John B. Ransom was fair in all his dealings. He was 
possessed of almost unerring judgment and was quick to 
see a point and to act upon it, but he was unwilling to take 
undue advantage. His simple statement of fact was as 
good as his oath. He bound men to himself with bands of 
steel. He was charitable in all things and so modest that 
he did not realize his powerful personality. 

He was peculiarly happy in. his domestic life and on the 
night of Thursday, December 30, he was at home, cheerful 
and happy. He had every reason to be. He made a visit 
to a neighbor’s house and returning engaged in reading 
until nearly midnight. Not the slightest premonition of 
danger clouded his sky. Aimost in an instant he was 
stricken with what proved to be a fatal malady. When his 
friends realized that his condition was serious they prayed 
that this stalwart giant of the forest might be spared, but 
in the all-wise providence of God this mighty oak was 


felled and we were brought again to the realization that all 
things mortal must return to dust. 

“That which thou sowest is not quickened except it die,” 
the great apostle tells us, and in the quickening a new 
growth develops and the mortal puts on immortality. Thus 
of a verity is the victory gained and that song of triumph 
sung: “O grave, where is thy victory? O death, where is 
thy sting?” 

Mr. Love then offered the following resolution: 

One year ago John B. Ransom stood before the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States its loved 
and honored leader. Again our organization is to gather 
for its annual convention. All sections of the land will 
send their lumbermen to conference, but among those dele- 
gates who for years have gone from Nashville one will be 
missing. Death has beckoned and John B. Ransom has 
gone from among us out into the silent shadow. And 

WuHereas, As God in His wisdom has chosen him and 
called him to Him we can but bow to the fate He hath 
decreed. Time will give to us a sweeter memory of those 
deeds of thoughtfulness and love which John B Ransom 
did for his fellow men, yet, bowed in grief, the thought of 
them adds only to the knowledge of our loss. 

In the character of John B. Ransom, strength and gentle- 
ness met and mingled to a marked degree. His judgment 
in its clearness made him the counselor of many men 
and the directing force of many organizations; the kind- 
ness of his nature made him give a helping hand to every- 
one in need. To him it was one of life’s true pleasures to 
give of the bounty his strength had garnered. No one 
came to him for guidance but left him more resolute and 
with more confidence in his own powers. No man or 
charity in need came to him but he gave in freeness and 
with that smile that drew men to him and made for him 
so many lifelong friends. So democratic was his nature 
that to every one of his own workmen he was a friend; 
the hard, rough hand of honesty and labor met his on 
equal terms. So modest, so unassuming ‘was he that he 
really undervalued his own great abilities; but we among 
whom he lived knew him, and knew in all the fulness of 
its meaning, “He was a man.” 

In the death of John B. Ransom Nashville recognizes it 
has sustained the greatest loss in its lumber history ; the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 
has lost a leader and one of its most able counselors, and 
in ene of his services to the hardwood industry 
be it 

Resolved, That the life of John B. Ransom in its purity 
and sincerity, its ability, its worth and high ideals was an 
honor to the lumber industry of America. "Be it further 

kesolved, That the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States be requested to spread on the minutes 
ot its meeting these resolutions passed by the men among 
whom he lived. 

Joun W. Love, Chairman ; 
Sam E. Cowan, 
S. LieBERMAN, 
W. V. DAvipson, 
J. H. Barirp, 
H. LOVEMAN, 
M. F. GREENE, 
F. M. HAMILTON, 
And all other Nashville lumbermen. 


Testimonial to Manly Worth. 


An additional tribute to Mr. Ransom’s memory was 
voiced by R. H. Vansant, who said: 

My acquaintance with Mr. Ransom was only a limited 
one until the organization of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of. the United States. At our first and 
succeeding annual meetings he and I were placed upon 
the same committee and were thrown much together. 

At the time I was elected president, in 1904, Mr. Ran- 
som was appointed a member of the executive ‘board, and 
during the two terms of my presidency I relied upon his 
advice to a great extent and always found him conserva- 
tive and steadfast. At the Nashville meeting in 1905 he 
was elected vice president, and continued to serve in that 
capacity for two terms when, at the unanimous solicita- 
tion of the members, he was elected president, which 
office he held for two years. 

His great efforts in behalf of this association while he 
oc cupied the position of president are too recent to have 
been forgotten by any member. No one has conducted 
the affairs of the organization with greater skill or clearer 
perception than he, retiring from office with the gratitude 
and friendship of every member of the association. I do 
not believe there has been a more able man in the lumber 
business in the history of this organization. He was a 
member of the executive board during some of the trying 
times and hard labors of our association. He gave advice, 
time and means freely for the betterment of the condi- 
tions of the hardwood industry. He never missed an 
opportunity of condemning the short cuts and unfair 
methods employed by some in the lumber business. 

I have never met any man, either in business or social 
life, for whom I had greater ‘admiration and respect than 
Mr. Ransom. His abilities as a lumberman first attracted 
me to him, and as the discharge of our duties as officials 
of this organization threw us in closer contact, I came to 
know him as a congenial, well-balanced business man, 
and our acquaintanceship soon ripened into sincere friend- 
ship. Mr. Ransom, like the truly great man, was a timid 
man, and that timidity, upon first meeting him, kept one 
from forming a conception of his greatness. 

But in a social way his life shone out more brightly. 
No one who attended the annual meeting at Nashville will 
ever forget the untiring efforts of Mr. Ransom to enter- 
tain us. It was there we came to appreciate him more, 
and to know the high esteem in which he was held by 
his friends and neighbors. 

Mr. Ransom was truly a self-made man, and I doubt if 
there is anyone who has achieved greater success than he 
in his short life. He began in a small way, step by step, 
and, by his own exertion, industry and integrity, built 
up and was master of every detail of a mammoth busi- 
ness and accumulated a large fortune. His. relations 
with his competitors were such as to command.the re- 
spect and admiration of all. 

His daily walk in life was such that he was universally 
admired and loved by his neighbors. Although a very 
busy man, he gave much time and thought to his church 
and the educational institutions of the same, while no 
man in the city had a wider range of charities, and all 
was done without ostentation. 

We will miss him, but it is in his home, in the family 
circle where he was best known and best loved, that he 
will be missed most, and where no one can fill his place, 
and to the family we extend our deepest sympathy. 

I feel that we do ourselves honor in commemorating 
his memory, and may it be said of us who knew and 
loved him, as it can be truly said of him: 

“So live that when the summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan that moves to the pale realm 
where each shall take 

His chamber in silent halls of death, 

Thou go not like the quarry slave at night 

Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his touch 

About him and lies down to pleasant dreams.”’ 


The resolutions offered in respect to Mr. Ransom’s 
memory were adopted by a rising, silent vote of all 
present, z 

In Memory of a Chicagoan. ° 

The Chair—Mr. Leonard Bronson will give a memorial 

on the late Mr. F. S. Hendrickson. 
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Mr. Bronson spoke extemporaneously about as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this convention: An 
—, associate, though perhaps you knew it not, with me 
was a friend of mine and all of you, Forman S. Hendrickson. 
He was a modest man and perhaps you did not know him 
well; perhaps you did not at all know him personally. He 
did his work, he lived his life, so quietly, he exercised his 
influence with such rare modesty, he lacked so much of the 
ambition for place and wealth that characterize so many 
that you did not perhaps have occasion to know him well; 
but he was a man. I have been chosen to speak of him 
probably because I knew him better than most. 

Twenty years ago we were associated on the same trade 
paper. He had served his apprenticeship in the lumber 
business, but especially in the hardwoods, and then he came 
to us bringing the technical knowledge, the experience in 
the lumber business, which we did not have ourselves or in 
such measure perhaps as we should, but Hendrickson came 
to us and added a new factor to our scheme of work and 
influence, and he came in between the time when he was an 
employee aud when he was made a principal and employer. 
He spent a few months, about a year I think, with us, and 
then he organized the Howard & Hendrickson Lumber Com- 
pany—I think that was the first—at first an employee, 
then a dealer, then a manufacturer. So modest and quiet 
was he in his methods that he grew not only in the respect 
of men but to considerable prominence in the lumber busi- 
ness without anyone knowing much about him. I myself, 
whose path lay aside from his for years, hardly knew how 
much he had done in his chosen field until in some way I 
would find that Hendrickson was a factor in something uf 
importance. Not only was he a modest man but he was 
essentially fine tempered, high minded. He had the advan- 
tage of early education; his father was a minister and from 
him he inherited ideals that perhaps hadicapped him in the 
race for mere wealth. He did not care much about money, 
this friend of mine. He cared nothing at all for money for 
its own sake, but he wished to be a success; he wished to 
be independent; he wished to be able to do for his dear 
ones, his family and friends; he wished to be able to aid 
in every good work. So he went on, championing every 
good cause, aiding the wronged and making a genuine suc- 
cess in his own modest way. 

He was my friend, but he was the friend of every one of 
you. He hated wrong; he hated the evil that was in a 
man, but he loved the man himself, and so when he died 
these few weeks ago, unexpectedly passed from this earth, 
this world of conflict and strife, this world where he was 
set to combat evil and uplift the good, it came as a shock 
to me and to scores and hundreds of others who knew him 
and loved him. His life, like that of Mr. Ransom, was an 
inspiration, indeed. My only regret is that you could not 
have known him as I did; that you could not have felt the 
sympathy, his ready help in every emergency; that you 
could not have appreciated as I did his high ideals and how 
he would sacrifice himself in behalf of the right; and yet in 
what a loving attitude he bore himself to every man and 
how out of evil and out of confusion he sought to bring the 
good and to evolve peace. 

He was a man remarkable in many ways; not remarkable 
in the accumulation of a vast fortune or in other ways 
obvious and perhaps not commendable, but remarkable in 
his success in genuine, quiet, everyday manhood. To him 
I would that some tongue more eloquent than mine might 
render proper tribute, but you by your presence here and by 
your attention to what I am trying to offer join in a tribute 
which will be most heartily appreciated by those who knew 
him and loved him, most by his family, to whom he left not 
only this world’s goods in ample measure but to whom he 
left dear memories of a sweet home life, of a pure spirit, 
of a character which so far as 1 know never wavered from 
the path of virtue which he had marked out in his early 
years and into which he had sought to lead others. He was 
in business a Christian man who practiced his Christianity. 


Motion was offered by J. W. Love, seconded and 


passed that proper resolutions be prepared to the memory 
of Mr. Hendrickson. . 


On the Officers’ Reports, 

The Chair called for the report of the committee ap- 
pointed at the forenoon session, upon the recommenda- 
tions contained in the reports of officers read at that 
session. It was offered by W. B. Townsend, as follows: 


Your committee to whom the subject of considering offi- 
cers’ reports submitted at this opening session, desires to 
report as follows: 

The association is to be congratulated in having its reports 
presented this morning in the manner in which they have 
been delivered to us. ‘The splendid results that have been 
accomplished during the last year in all lines of work con- 
nected with this association, and what we believe to be its 
best interests, have been most carefully looked after by its 
efficient president, and through the untiring energy and 
zeal of its secretary, to such’ an extent that this committee 
in rendering a report on this work finds itself unable to 
express on behalf of this association its appreciation of 
results accomplished. Also, we would not fail to call your 
attention to the splendid manner in which the treasurer 
has taken care of the funds of your association, and we 
have today a very considerable balance in the treasury. 

We are pleased to report that the auditor in going over 
the various accounts has been unable to find anything wrong 
in any way, or misplaced even to the extent of a farthing; 
hence we believe that this association is not only to be 
congratulated by reason of the efficiency of its officers in 
charge, but that this same zeal and energy certainly will 
insure to this association that success for which we all 
have been striving during these years of our organization, 
namely, that this association must and soon will be the 
association of lumber manufacturers of the United States 
of America. This becomes apparent to us from the fact 
that the interest which we are engaging in our association 
work of developing the further intercourse between the man- 
ufacturer, the merchant and the consumer of our products. 
This is one of the strongest features our association ever 
has attempted, and although it is only in its infancy, and 
the good redounding from this meeting with hearty co- 
operation of its members, will accomplish its aim in the near 
future, and will tend to develov an organization of such 
strength that it will be impossible to ever be overcome by 
any other influence that is net friendly to this association’s 
work. 

We congratulate the association on having such a remark- 
able program, outlining as it does the various business and 
entertaining features to come before us in this three days’ 
session, its papers presenting the reports of last year’s 
standing committees, as well as the splendid entertaining 
features, are the finest we ever have had an —— to 
enjoy ; however, we believe that at the same time, without 
interfering with any of this program, it must be known 
that we have a great deal of business to attend to. With 
this in mind we have, after deliberation, to recommend to 
this association matters touching on the future of this 
organization; and from the president’s report the treasurer 
and secretary submit to you the following, which should be 
carried into effect as much as possible: 

The appointment of the following committees : 

A committee of three on the subject of resolutions. 

That the committee on transportation and increase in 
freight rates be continued as now existing. 

A committee on grading and statistics on the following 
woods: Gum, nine; cottonwood, seven; hickory, pecan and 
sycamore, three; cherry, three; walnut and butternut, three; 
beech, birch, elm and maple, seven; vehicle dimension stock, 
seven; chair and furniture dimension, nine; oak dimension 
timbers or car and construction oak, five; oak flooring, 
three; statistics of poplar, basswood and buckeye, nine; 


oak, ash and chestnut statistics, nine; grading for oak, ash 
and chestnut, nine; grading and statistics of mahogany, 
three; corporation tax, three; selling code, three; change 
of constitution, three. 

We take pleasure also in recommending the appointment 
of all these committees today, to meet this afternoon or 
tonight immediately after all other program events have 
been carried out. These committees to submit their report 
to the association before adjournment. 

The work of all these committees is of much importance 
to the association, and the chairman of each committee is 
requested to designate to his committee the time and place 
of meeting so that all work that is to come before them 
can be taken promptly in hand, and with due notice of 
where such meeting rooms will be held the various other 
visitors can have the opportunity to present themselves 
before such committee for consultation, or have the oppor- 
tunity to represent the interest as shown from their section. 

There are matters of importance referred to in the re- 
ports submitted that can not, owing to the short space of 
time, be acted upon intelligently by this committee, nor 
can it be allotted to the time allowed in holding this organi- 
zation meeting. All such matters and conditions are recom- 
mended to be referred to the incoming executive board, 
who meet during the intervals of the fiscal year, so that 
they can take action as to their judgment to the best 
interest of the association. W. B. TOWNSEND. 

A. B. RANSOM. 
A. G. FRITCHEY. 
Upon motion the report was adopted as read. 
A Consumer’s Views on Organization. 

The Chair—We have with us this afternoon a man who 
is closely allied with our interests and a consumer of 
our products. I introduce you to O. B. Bannister, of 
Muncie, Ind., who will give you an address on ‘‘ Organ- 
ization, by Consumer.’’ 

Mr. Bannister read the following: 


In this modern day when we speak of organizations we 
are apt to think that they are the product of some recent 
years, but this is not so. The principle has been fol- 
lowed from the beginning of the world. It is true that 
this principle has been much abused, both in early and 
late history. 

It is quite well established, I think, that the only reason 
why the Jewish people are forbidden by their laws to eat 
hog meat is that when Moses was on Mount Sinai 
receiving the law of God, that Aaron, his brother, brought 
up all the hogs and when he refused to share the profits 
with Moses, Moses, the lawmaker, promulgated a law 
forbidding his people to eat hog, and busted the trust; 
and, strange as it may seem, from that time on many 
of the business and commercial interests of the world 
have been busy forming trusts and the law makers just 
as busy trying to bust them, and the end is not yet. 

My subject, however, is not trusts, but ‘‘organization.”’ 
I am well aware that many are unable to see any dis- 
tinction, and it is difficult sometimes to tell wherein the 
difference exists, as many honestly conceived organiza- 
tions have abused their power and become obnoxious, 
selfish, overbearing trusts; but I am sure that we will 
all be able to see the difference in principle at least 
between the inborn nature of man that was God-given 
and that makes him want to associate with his fellow 
man for the good of each other and in obedience to the 
command for him to subdue and have dominion over the 
earth for the benefit of the whole. Yes! I say, we ought 
to be able to distinguish between this principle and the 
abuse of it—as in the “hog-meat scrap’”’ that is credited 
to Moses and Aaron. It might be a good thing right 
now for us to have a Moses who could forbid the eating 
of meat for thirty days (I believe that this is the extent 
of the time of the present proposed abstinence). It cer- 
tainly would be a cheaper boycott than the one that is 
now being attempted. 

Competition. 


This great difference between trust and organization 
certainly is clear to us, and it must also be quite as clear 
that the principle of organization rightly applied is good; 
wrongfully applied is bad. If this is true, then why all 
of this disturbance? Is it not because we are trying to 
correct the abuse of the principle in the wrong way? 

There is an oid saw, “Competition is the Life of 
Trade.”’ Let us see what is this competition that is the 
life of trade. If it is the trade’s life, we ought to be 
able to compare it with the blood of a healthy man— 
that which flows through his veins, brings color to his 
cheek; that which makes him step quick; that which 
makes him stand erect, his eye to sparkle, and his tongue 
to say, “I am glad I am alive.’’ This is life, and life 
worth living; and, of course, if competition is the life 
of trade, it must be that something that will develop the 
body ‘‘trade,’”’ and make it strong, give it life, build it 
up, and make it a means of profit to everyone engaged 
in it, and when I use the term ‘“‘everyone’’ I do not mean 
the employer only, mean everyone, employer and 
employee. This thing that is the life of trade must give 
life to everyone dependent upon it. The child of a 
section hand on the railroad is entitled to comfortable 
clothing and good schooling quite as much as the child 
of the president of the road, and if competition will give 
him trade, this kind of life, then by all means let us 
have competition. But is this the case? 

My dictionary tells me that competition means ‘‘com- 
mon strife for the same object’; and it also tells me 
Se fe means, “Altercation, violent contentions, fight, 

attle.’”’ 

Now suppose we were to change this old saw to read, 
“Competition, that is, common strife for the same object, 
altercations, violent contentions, fights, battles, is the 
life of trade.’’ This is really what.it means, except that 
I think we could change one more word, which would 
show the result. Let us do it and make it read as it 
really is—‘‘Competition, that is, common strife for the 
same object, altercation, violent contentions, fight, battle, 
is the death of trade.” 

Jones has a good plant, has been buying his wool direct 
from the farmer, and paying his help good wages. The 
buyer, who is never satisfied, tells him he is buying from 
Smith at 10 percent less. Then Jones gets busy, he puts 
down on a.piece of paper the cost of the wool; he looks 
at it and studies it, and wonders if the farmer can’t 
afford to furnish it for less. He knows that the farmer 
did not pay the Lord anything for growing the wool on 
the sheep’s back, and that there was, therefore, no cost 
of raw material, and that the only thing that made it 
cost was the labor of the farmer in caring for the sheep 
and raising food with which to feed them. 

He consults the farmer, who by facts and figures 
proves to him that he can not sell the wool for a lower 
price and make a living. 

He now puts on this piece of paper the names of all 
the people in his employ; the amount paid them; the 
cost of his taxes and his insurance and his fuel, and 
when he adds them all together he finds it is impossible 
for him to meet the price that has been made by Smith, 
and leave him a profit. 

Jones has been employing men in his factory, but upon 
investigation he finds that Smith has emproved women 
and girls; so he concludes to displace his men with 
girls only, and go Smith one better. 


Combination. 

Jones and Smith met one day when conditions were at 
the very worst, and one said to the other, ““Why not get 
together and agree upon a price for selling our stockings 
that will enable us to employ men and pay them living 
wages; get rid of these long hours and child labor and 
make ourselves some profit and be of some service to 
ourselves and our employees?” 


The result was that they agreed to do so. That was 
organization, and the kind of organization that it was 
intended for mankind to pursue, and although it is for- 
bidden by law, their pressing necessity and distressed 
condition of their business made them take the chance. 

They found after forming that organization that they 
had a new power. They control the sale, and could com- 
pel the buyer to pay whatever they asked. With that 
new power they seemed to forget the conditions of anyone 
except themselves, and they said to themselves, ‘“‘This is 
our business and we can do with it as we please. It is 
true we are not paying our help enough—they barely 
have enough to eat and but little to clothe them, but we 
control the stocking business and they can’t get any 
more from anyone else and we will just keep every dollar 
we can make.” This was a trust, and it is forbidden by 
law, as it should be. 

Organization as I have defined it in this brief way 
should be permitted by law; but trusts should be put out 
of business. I feel quite sure that you will all agree with 
me up to this point. The question then is how to permit 
one and prohibit the other. 

Before trying to answer this question, let us take a 
little deeper look into our system of commerce. It is a 
matter of statistics that there is a greater percentage of 
failures in all branches of trade than there is of success. 
Some have placed in the successful column 5 percent of 
the whole; others 25 percent. I am not prepared to say 
which is right, but apply the thought to your own knowl- 
edge—write on one page the names of all the men you 
know who have been successful in any line of trade with 
which you are acquainted; those who have retired with a 
competency with which to support themselves and their 
families in old age, and on the other the names of those 
who have started and failed. I am sure you wil! find the 
failures to be many more than the successes. 


Legalized Organization. 


Should not a system of commerce that brings about 
this result be changed? What is the cause of the fail- 
ures? It is the system. What is the system? ‘“Com- 
petition is the life of trade and trusts.’’ What is the 
remedy? Legalized organization that requires everyone 
engaged in any line of trade to associate themselves with 
all others engaged in the same line, and that requires 
them to become bureaus of information, through which 
they can show their right to exist; and their right to 
exist should be based upon their being able to show that 
they are conducting their business at a profit, and this 
should be made so clear that it could be understood by 
the producer, by the consumer, and by the public. It 
must be known by the producer because he must know 
what his goods are costing him in order to be able to sell 
them at a profit, and it must be known by the consumer 
because the consumer must be willing to pay the pro- 
ducer his wages, and it must be Known to the public 
because the public are the people that invest their money 
in these institutions, and they must know that their 
investment is safe. 

I hear an objection to the profit being known to the 
consumer. Why should this be the case? If you employ 
a man you know the wages that you are going to pay 
him, do you not? And if you are employed as a hatter to 
make a hat, you would be quite as willing that the man 
that is to pay the bill should know what he is paying. 
And there is something else that must be known ‘also— 
listen! They must show that they are conducting their 
business at a profit based upon the cost of their goods; 
and as the consumer must be willing to pay the proacucer 
a profit upon this cost—this profit being his wages—if 
you please, for his labor and for the use of his capital, 
so must the producer pay his laborers a price at which 
they can live and support their families. 

Has it ever occurred to you that there is nothing in 
the cost of any article of merchandise’ but labor? There 
is fundamentally no such thing as cost of raw material. 
When the Creator started this organization of the human 
race He did not say, “I will furnish you raw material at 
such and such prices,”’ but he said, ‘‘Behold! I place you 
upon the earth to replenish it, to subdue it, to have 
dominion over it, and I have given you everything upon 
the earth, the trees, the ore, the coal.’’ There is not a 
single item of raw material that is costing mankind one 
cent. The only cost is labor. 

Legalized organizations that are required to show their 
right to live, and in doing so to show that they are pay- 
ing cost for their goods, and that this cost permits the 

roducer of it to support their families as families should 

e supported, will become bureaus of information that 
will prevent overproduction and the temptation to sell 
goods for less than cost. It will prevent underproduction 
and the temptation to ask more money for them than 
they are worth. 

They will settle the question of the tariff as they will 
be made to show positively what effect the labor they 
can buy in the shape of partially produced goods coming 
from foreign countries has upon the product of their own 
labor in their own country, and will settle the question 
of capital and labor, avoid strikes, lockouts and bring 
harmony where there is contention, fights, battles, death. 
The economic changes that have occurred during the last 
half of a century or during the present generation of 
living man have unquestionably been more important 
and varied than during any former corresponding period 
of the world’s history. 


Trend of Industrial Effort. 


It would seem, indeed, as if the world during all the 
years since the inception of civilization has been working 
upon the line of equipment and industrial efforts in per- 
fecting tools and machinery, building workshops and 
devising instrumentalities for the easy intercommunica- 
tion of persons and thoughts and the cheap exchange of 

roducts and services; that this equipment having at 
ast been made ready, the work of using it for the first 
time in our day and generation is fairly begun. The 
real facts are that we are just now ready to do business 
in this great country. / 

A recent publication has undertaken to show what the 
great volume of business will be in the United States in 
1918. These figures have been based upon the average 
increase that there has been in the last as years. 
Taking the amount of business done in 1890, and taking 
the period from 1890 to 1908, a period of eighteen years, 
and taking the average increase per year and apply this 
for the next ten years, and the increase shown is so 
marvelous that one must hesitate almost to think it 
possible. I will mention only one item: It is plainly 
shown according to figures that if the business increases 
in the United States for the next ten years as it has in 
the last eighteen, that the railroad facilities of this 
oound must be doubled in order to handle the business 
in 1918. 

Now, does anyone believe that great business can be 
conducted with profit to the capital invested and to the 
labor that produces it without organization? And are 
we to continue our attempts to prevent organizations and 
give the men engaged in it the opportunity to form 
trusts? Must we continue in the dark? Would it not 
be better to come out boldly in the light? 

It is manifestly impossible for the government to make 
laws to both control and prevent organization. The fact 
that they try to make laws, to control the abuse of them 
is an acknowledgment that they can not prevent them. 

This being the case, why should they not be required 
by law? Is it not clear to you that if they were required, 
to show their right to live as organizations, they could be 
more effectively controlled than with our present system? 
I firmly believe that an evolution is going on that will result 
very soon in changing the trend of thonght to this view. 

I notice that only recently one of our congressmen has 
introduced a bill providing for the enumeration at the 
coming census of all the cattle, calves, sheep, lambs, 
hogs, goats and kids slaughtered. The bill also provided 
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for a full census of the hides to show the increase in 
number and price and to determine whether these prod- 
ucts are under control of a combination to affect prices. 
This is a step in the right direction. What the people 
want to know are the facts. If it is a fact that this 
product is controlled by a trust that is abusing its power 
it should be abolished; but if it is controlled by an 
organization that is handling it to its best advantage so 
that the farmer is paid the best price that can be 
afforded for his stock, and that the consumer is not 
paying anything more than a fair percentage of profit 
upon the cost of the product, it should be sustained and 
be encouraged. : 3 

I have no suggestions to make nor resolutions to offer 
for your adoption. I simply want to leave this one 
thought with you, namely, that the time is coming, if it 
is not already here, when organization will be required 
by law, and when it does come we will have made one 
of the greatest steps forward that has ever been known 
to civilization. 

Value of the Association. 


Now what has all of this to do with the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association? Just this. You, as manu- 
facturers, have been holding your meetings from year to 
year devising ways and means for the economic handling 
of your business. Many of you, no doubt, can look back 
to a time when — regarded your business as your own. 
When you thought, if you did not say it, that Smith had 
no right to be in it, but now you recognize that Smith is 
a part of it and must be considered. 

This is your part of the evolution that is going on. I 
believe that this is the first meeting to which you have 
invited the consumer. You are now asking him, “How 
can we supply you with your needs to better advantage; 
how can we work with you in a way that will help you 
and us to conserve this great gift of nature so that it 
may be put to the best use, so that it may not be 
ignorantly wasted or destroyed?’ And I assure you, with 
all the emphasis of which I am capable, by organization. 
Not by a trust that arbitrarily controls and dictates 
prices, but by organization that shows so plainly that 
there is a duty to your fellow man, which must be 
obedient to the purposes it is intended to subserve, the 
annual amount consumed, the amount paid for stumpage, 
the amount paid ror labor, the amount paid for freight, 
yes, and the profit you make. Don’t you suppose that 
we would then be able to tell whether there was a trust 
or not? Don’t you think we would then know something 
more about the supply and demand? Would the lumber 
be so high in price one year that it would make building 
prohibitive and so low the next year that everyone 
engaged in the business would see failure staring them 
in the face? Do you say that it is a vision, a dream, a 
theory, impracticable? 


The “Lumber Trust.” 


That the mere price question will become a secondary 
matter. The press of the country has from time to time 
referred to a gigantic lumber trust. If there is such a 
thing I do not know it, but if there is and they are 
abusing their power they should be punished. Let us 
suppose for the sake of argument that there was now in 
force a national law that would say in effect: Lumber- 
men, form yourselves into an organization, establish a 
central office, to which you must furnish the entire 
details of your business; the knowledge you have of the 
timber standing, the cost of producing it. Impossible. 

There is nothing impossible to the human race if its 
members will forget their own selfishness and obey the 
command that God gave them when he started their 
organization. 

Let the Aarons and the Moses get together and control, 
subdue and possess the earth and all that there is in it 
and on it, as He commanded; not for themselves, but 
for everyone. 


The ‘‘Insignia’’ of the Association. 


Secretary Doster—The chairman of the committee on 
insignia of the association, which has been sitting for the 
last year, has requested me to read a report for him on 
this subject. 


At the last meeting of this association there was a com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose of looking into the matter 
of getting up a design to be used as the insignia of this 
association, and when adopted to be used by the different 
members on their letterheads and other stationery. This 
committee has had this matter under advisement during 
the last year and has asked us to report what has been 
done, which is as follows: 

The matter was taken up with prominent parties con- 
nected with leading jewelers and other similar concerns 
for the purpose of getting the ideas in the minds of the 
committee in the shape of a medallion or design that could 
be reproduced for the above purpose. Designs have been 
submitted. After a great deal of deliberation the committee 
picked out one design which they present for your considera- 
tion and which forms the medallion of the badge you are 
wearing. 

We have found that this could be reproduced in the form 
of a sticker for whatever purpose you may desire to use 
it, printed in three colours at about $3.50 to $3.75 a thou- 
sand, not including the cost of the die, and which provides 
for a large quantity printed at one time, say, 100,000. The 
cost of making the die would be in the neighborhood of 
$5 to $6 and the cost then of inserting the same on your 
letterhead would be merely nominal. As a matter of fact, 
in having new letterheads printed the cost would not be 
anything, as it would be merely the insertion of an electro- 
type along with the printed or lithograph matter on your 
letterhead. 


W. A. Gilchrist offered a motion that the design sub- 
mitted by the committee be adopted as that of the asso- 
ciation. The motion passed without dissent. 


Committee Appointments. 


As far as they had been formulated, Secretary Doster 
read the personnel of various committees, as follow: 


EXECUTIVE GRADING COMMISSION. 


R. H. Vansant, Ashland, Ky. 
George E. Breece, Charleston, W. Va. 
W. A. Gilchrist, Memphis, Tenn. 
J. W. Love, Nashville, Tenn. 
R. G. Page, Ashland, Ky. 
E. A. Lang, Chicago, Ill. 
C. M. Crawford, Coal Grove, Ohio. 
Frank F. Fee, Little Rock, Ark. 
J. H. Himmelberger, Morehouse, Mo. 
W. M. Ritter, Columbus, Ohio. 
W. E. Delaney, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F. A. Kirby, Scranton, Pa. 
W. H. Dawkins, Ashland, Ky. 
FINANCE. 
George E. W. Luehrmann, St. Louis, Mo. 
R. H. Vansant, Ashland, Ky. 
W. A. Gilchrist, Memphis, Tenn. 
TRANSPORTATION AND INCREASE IN FREIGHT RATES. 
R. L. McClelland, Chicago, Ill. — 
W. B. Morgan, Memphis, Tenn. 
W. E. Weakley, Columbus, Ohio. 


DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS. 


S. B. Anderson, Memphis, Tenn. 
G. E. W. Luehrmann, St. Louis, Mo. 
Clinton Crane, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


W. C. Dewey, Marked Tree, Ark. 
W. E. Berger, Ashland, Ky. 
STANDARD WEIGHTS OF HARDWOOD LUMBER, 
W. E. Delaney, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Harvey Derne, Columbus, Ohio. 
A. P. Steele, Sardis, Miss. 
E. W. Pratt, jr., Crofton, Ky. 
Cc. L. Harrison, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
W. H. Greble, Memphis, Tenn. 
R. L. McClelland, Chicago, Ill. 
FORESTRY. 
W. B. Townsend, chairman. 
W. M. Ritter, Columbus, Ohio. 
W. 'T. Mason, Asheville, N. C. 
Andrew Gennett, Franklin, N. C. 
R. H. Vansant, Ashland, Ky. 
J. W. Oakford, Scranton, Pa. 
POPLAR, BASSWOOD AND BUCKEYE—GRADING. 
W. E. Delaney, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
J. W. Mayhew, Columbus, Ohio. 
F. A. Kirby, Scranton, Pa. 
W. B. ‘Townsend, Townsend, Tenn. 
C. M. Crawford, Coal Grove, Ohio. 
A. B. Ransom, Nashville. 
W. N. Cooper, Asheville, N. C. 
A. Loveman, Nashville. 
k. L. Saulsberry, Ashland, Ky. 
POPLAR, BASSWOOD AND BUCKEYE—STATISTICS, 
F. A. Kirby, Scranton, Pa. 
A. J. Gahagan, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
George E. Breece, Charleston, W. Va. 
Cc. M. Crawford, Coal Grove, Ohio. 
Floyd Day, Clay City, Ky. 
W. E. Berger, Ashland, Ky. 
J. W. Mayhew, Columbus, Ohio. 
Charles Kitchen, Ashland, Ky. 
A. Loveman, Nashville. Tenn. 
OAK, ASH AND CHESTNUT—GRADING. 
John W. Love, Nashville, Tenn. 
Daniel Weetz, Evansville, Ind. 
falph May, Memphis, Tenn. 
J. H. Friant, Morehouse, Mo. 
A. V. Jackson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F. M. Piatter, North Vernon, Ind. 
J. W. Mayhew, Columbus, Ohio. 
W. L. Watson, Mahan, W. Va. 
Clinton Crane, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
OAK, ASH AND CHESTNUT—STATISTICS. 
A. G. Fritchey, Memphis, Tenn. 
A. P. Sieele, Sardis, Miss. 
Clinton Crane, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Claude Maley, Evansviliec, Ind. 
R. McCracken, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
EK. Bartholomew, Nashville, Tenn. 
W. L. Watson, Mahan, W. Va. 
J. W. Mayhew, Columbus, Ohio. 
Prank May, Memphis, Tenn. 
COTLONWOOD—GRADING AND STATISTICS. 
Ix. A. Lang, Chicago, Ill. 
C. S. Cary, Cairo, Ill. 
W. H. Greble, Memphis, Tenn. 
W. C. Dewey, Marked Tree, Ark. 
‘Thomas W. fry, St. Louis, Mo. 
C. H. Moore, Memphis, ‘Tenn. 
W. B. Morgan, Memphis, ‘Tenn. 
GUM—GRADING AND STATISTICS. 
Cc. L. Harrison, Morehouse, Mo. 
KF. E. Cary, Turrell, Ark. 
Thomas W. Fry, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. H. Greble, Memphis, Tenn. 
Frank F. Fee, Little Rock, Ark. 
A. G. Fritcehey, Memphis, Tenn. 
W. W. Dings, St. Louis, Mo. 
E. A. Lang, Chicago, Ill. 
BIRCH, BEECH, ELM AND MAPLE—GRADING AND STATISTICS. 
Thomas W. Fry, St. Louis, Mo. 
F. A. Kirby, Scranton, Pa. 
CHERRY—GRADING AND STATISTICS. 
F. A. Kirby, Scranton, Pa. 
W. L. Watson, Mahan, W. Va. 
WALNUT AND BUTTERNUT—GRADING AND STATISTICS. 
William I. Barr, Greenfield, Ohio. 
V. B. Perrine, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
HICKORY, PECAN AND SYCAMORE—GRADING AND STATISTICS. 
Frank F. Fee, Little Rock, Ark. 
A. G. Fritchey, Memphis, Tenn. 
John W. Love, Nashville, Tenn. 
VEHICLE DIMENSION STOCK—GRADING AND STATISTICS. 
George EK. Breece, Charleston, W. Va. 
J. V. Hill, Columbus, Obio. 
E. W. Pratt, jr., Crofton, Ky. 
E. W. Bartley, Racine, Wis. 
Frank F. Fee, Little Rock, Ark. 
CHAIR AND FURNITURE DIMENSION STOCK—GRADING AND STA- 
TISTICS. 
F. W. Webster, Decatur, Ala. 
Thomas W. Fry, St. Louis, Mo. 
Cc. M. Clark, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
George KE. Breece, Charleston, W. Va. 
A. P. Steele, Sardis, Miss. 
W. W. Dings, Chicago, III. 
Rolfe Garhardt, Avoca, W. Va. 
Van B. Perrine, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Cc. L. Harrison, Morehouse, Mo. 
OAK DIMENSION TIMBER—GRADING AND STATISTICS. 
R. C. Page, Ashland, Ky. 
W. W. Dings, Chicago, Ill. 
E. L. Davis, Louisville, Ky. 
EK. L. Davidson, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Clinton Crane, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
OAK FLOORING—GRADING AND STATISTICS. 
J. B. Ransom, jr., Nashville, Tenn. 
J. J. Linehan, Pittsburg, Pa. 
A. P. Steele, Sardis, Miss. 
SALES CODE. 
W. A. Gilchrist, Memphis, Tenn. 
A. P. Steele, Sardis, Miss. 
W. E. Delaney, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
RESOLUTIONS. 
J. B. Love, Nashville, Tenn. 
A. Loveman, Nashville, Tenn. 
W. B. Townsend, Townsend, Tenn. 
CORPORATION TAX. 
G. BE. W. Luehrmann, St. Louis, Mo. 
A. G. Fritchey, Memphis, Tenn. 
T. J. Moffett, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
MAHOGANY—GRADING AND STATISTICS. 
T. J. Moffett, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cc. R. Mengel, Louisville, Ky. 
Thomas W. Fry, St. Louis, Mo. 
CONSTITUTION. 
Owen Moffett, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
J. R. McIlwaine, Nashville, Tenn. 
J. N. Williams, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


President Carrier urged early adjournment for the 
day, in order to allow the various committees to get to 


~ for improvement that was practical? 


work and report at the next session. He promised a 
paper on forestry ‘‘the first thing in the morning’’ from 
W. B. Townsend, and urged early attendance at the 
first session of Wednesday. 

At 4:37 recess was taken until 10 a. m. Wednesday. 


WEDNESDAY FORENOON’S SESSION. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 2.—Committee and individual 
personal conferences, arrangements for this evening’s 
entertainment and other matters delayed the convening 
of the first session of today, scheduled for 10 a. m. to 
11:29, .when President Carrier faced an even larger at- 
tendance than that of the day before, saying: ‘‘ This 
morning we are going to have a very interesting paper 
read to us by W. B. Townsend, on forestry.’’ 


Mr. Townsend—Mr. President and friends of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, no 
doubt you think it strange indeed that an ordinary lumber- 
man should attempt to address an august body like this, 
but those of you who were here last night and enjoyed the 
interesting performance given by ‘Professor’ Gibson can 
appreciate what this all_-means. You will remember that 
wherein he referred to the Smoky mountains of eastern 
Tennessee and western North Carolina everything he gave 
you was of the freakish; it is a freak country, and conse- 
quently I was selected perhaps by your honorable president 
to address this convention on this subject because I am 
a sort of a freak. 

For some reason, best known to your good president, he 
selected me as chairman of the forestry committee of your 
association. Not long since I received a letter from him 
asking me or, rather, telling me that a paper to be _pre- 
sented to this association would be expected of me. Now, 
it affords me great pleasure and I think I am keenly sen- 
sible of the honor thus conferred upon me, especially in 
view of the fact that here in the city of Cincinnati was held 
the first American congress on forestry, in 1882, and since 
that time, and up to that time, nothing had ever been 
accomplished, nothing had ever been attempted in these 
United States and until the administration of President 
Cleveland this question of forestry had never been brought 
to public notice. We are proud—exceedingly proud, as we 
will see later on—of that which we have accomplished in 
this short time, that which no other nation has attempted 
to accomplish in less than a century. 

Practical Forestry. 


The theory of forestry as taught in the schools and as 
practiced by a good many foresters may be said to con- 
sist largely of the general principles of silviculture, or 
planting, regeneration and conservation, constituting 
refcrestry—all of these pleasant to teach, nice to talk 
about and theorize on, but none of them practical to a 
practical lumberman, except perhaps conservation. 

And no man of common sense would be willing nor 
would it be expected of him to practice these things in 
America unless they would be remunerative, or at least 
promise to be. So I take it that you as practical lum- 
bermen do not want to waste much time on theories, but 
rather want something that will be of real benefit and 
will help you as millmen with a view of increasing your 
profits and prolonging the life of your operation. 








Muckrakers on the Lumber Question. 


The public press and sensational magazine writers, 
with their grossly exaggerated articles about the willful 
wastefulness of sawmill men generally, are trying so to 
inflame the public mind as to regard the lumber operator 
or sawmill man as the arch conspirator of his race and 
more destructive to human welfare than any other known 
agency. 

But listen—and stick a pin here—have any of you ever 
read an article treating this subject written by these 
muckrakers that contained a word of recommendation 
And, of course, 
criticism destructive or otherwise, without any sugges- 
tion or recommendation for improvement, is nothing 
more than fault finding, and is doubtless published by 
the great magazine trust from a mercenary point of 
view only. And I am sure that few if any of these 
demagogs or common scolds would be competent to 
superintend the falling of a tree with a view of saving 
it from breaking, or manipulate it on the mill so as to 
get the largest possible percentage of high grade and 
wide stock out of the logs, or could distinguish the dif- 
ferences of the various grades when made, and these are 
the questions that appeal to the intelligent manufacturer, 
and rightly so. 

However, -while it is admittedly true that all the sen- 
sational articles on forestry that appear in the public 
press and magazines are published with a view of selling 
the paper, yet it is also true that }umbermen are not as 
economical in preventing waste, or wasteful methods, as 
they might be; but my experience is that they are as a 
rule honest and sincere in their endeavor to improve 
their methods, and wonderful improvement along these 
lines has been accomplished within the last decade. 

Our worthy president in the splendid message you have 
heard read refers to the absurdity of a possible lumber 
trust, so I pass that. 


The Practical Side. 


I will not burden you with statistics as I am satisfied 
you do not want anything that dry. Many of you living 
in dry towns when at home will naturally want some- 
thing else when in a town as damp as this is supposed 
to be. [Laughter.] Besides that, you can get all the 
statistics you can digest in a lifetime by subscribing for 
these splendid trade journals represented here (if you are 
not already a subscriber) or by a request of your con- 
gressman for copies of governmental reports. 

The same is true of the proposition for governmental 
control and regulation of standing timber left in the 
United States and not included in the national forest 
reserves. This you gre all more or less familiar with 
from the governmental reports which I have no doubt 
you all get, as also much is published in the press on the 
question. 

Therefore it seems to me that the only practical side 
of forestry to lumbermen is that of conservation. Con- 
servation has been aptly described as the application of 
common sense to common problems for the common good 
and, for the time being, low prices, high taxes, hot 
edges, cold logic, and many other things do not allow of 
much of this. 

Reforestry or regeneration as these terms are under- 
stood by us are not only not practical but unnecessary. 
The argument that the standing merchantable timber is 
necessary for the protection of the water sheds is ridicu- 
lous. Nature will take care of all this herself it we but 
give her half a chance. She will take care of our water 
sheds not only better than we but far more rapidly than 
any known system of reforestry now being taught. It 
is our duty, however, as lumbermen to assist nature in 
every possible way, not only from a pecuniary point of 
view but from patriotic motives as well. 


Real Conservation. 


And in all the hardwood belts of our country especially 
there is perhaps no more effective way than the fighting 
of fire. Many of the larger concerns today are spending 
a good deal of money along these lines with satisfactory 
success. And after all is said this is real cénservation 
and reforestry and can be successfully applied. If the 
states and counties were not so shortsighted along these 
lines and would eliminate politics from it you can scarcely 
estimate the value of what could be accomplished at a 
minimum cost. But the everlasting publican, the tax 


gatherer, the selfish politician, are in the way, and it 
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looks now as though help from these sources need not 
be expected until the millennium. 


Enemies of the Forest. 


The loss to the country through forest fires is said to 
be not less than $50,000,000 a year. The average amount 
of timber in the forests of the entire country that is 
killed and reduced in value by insects represents a loss 
of $62,500,000 annually—a loss exceeding that caused by 
forest fires. Certain species of insects are the direct or 
primary cause of the death of forest trees of all ages, 
and from time to time they multiply to such an extent 
that their depredations assume the character of a de- 
structive invasion. This results in the death of a large 
percentage of our timber and is largely a result of fires. 

Every tree of our forests, parks and lawns has its 
enemy or enemies eating its roots, its leaves, its bark or 
its body. Countless millions of beetles or borers, worms, 
weevils or sawyers impose an indirect tax on the Amer- 
ican people equal to about one-fifth the sum derived 
from customs taxation, or to about one-quarter of the 
internal revenues of the government. They destroy 
sawed lumber piled in the yard as well as trees and 
felled logs in the forest. Here is a matter which has a 
direct influence on the cost of house building and house 
rent, on the cost of furniture and wagons, ships and 
boats, farming implements, wood pulp, telegraph poles 
and railway ties, boxes and barrels, and on the cost of all 
the innumerable forms in which wood is used in domestic 
and industrial economy. It represents an annual charge 
of a4 percent on the lumber and timber business of the 
country. 


The Philosophy of Forestry. 


Practically all the large timber land owners of the 
country today are eager to assist in preserving our 
natural resources as well as our timber supply and the 
protection of our water sheds, and the philosophy of 
forestry in its last analysis can mean_no more than this: 

Forestry is an infantile industry. Inducements offered 
by the people will make the infant live and grow and 
impediments presented will kill the infant. The govern- 
ment alone is free from taxes, hence forestry in the 
United States can be a government industry only, unless 
our system of taxes on cutover lands is radically changed 
in favor of private forestry. If the states would be will- 
ing to reduce taxes cn cutover lands, where people are 
able to hold them and buy up other lands at a proper 
price and appoint fire wardens where needed they would 
accomplish for posterity at a small cost more than could 
be accomplished in any other way. But, with a very few 
exceptions, they are doing nothing and seem unwilling to 
do anything, their methods being obstructive and de- 
structive rather than helpful along these lines. 

case recently came under my observation whereby 
the ‘“‘powers that be’ of a great state are insisting on 
raising the assessment on a large boundary of cutover 
land that is incapable of producing any revenue whatever 
and is being held by the owners for reforestry purposes 
only, and is absolutely unfit for any other use. 

A memorial elaborating these suggestions presented by 
this association through its representatives to the legisla- 
ture of the various hardwood states might be fruitful of 
much good. 

Waste. 


The eliminating of waste as referred to by our presi- 
dent in his message by the various improved methods in 
manufacture, and there is undoubtedly much room for 
improvement not only as suggested by him but by more 
closely watching and improving our present methods at 
the edger, trimmer and slasher. Yet this is not real 
conservation, but it should and will increase the output 
of lumber from a given quantity of logs and thereby 
correspondingly increase profits. 

And now (you will notice that I am hurrying and I am 
pretty nearly done; he gave me twenty minutes and it is 
now but ten) referring to the waste products of the mill 
and woods. As this is becoming more scarce the chemist 
becomes more active, and he is successful today in 
producing byproducts from the slabs, sawdust. and other 
waste material that were never even dreamed of a few 
years ago. But he too is being handicapped in his efforts 
by adverse legislation because by dumping his fully spent 
and harmless acids in the streams he changes somewhat 
the color of the water. This cry comes as a rule from 
the same people, at least the same class of people, that 
cry out against the lumberman, accusing him of destroy- 
ing the natural resources of their great states and nation, 
and in the same breath insisting that he be punished if 
he attempt to work up closely all offal and waste with a 
view of perpetuating an important national industry, and 
the supplying of a very much needed product at a -price 
very much less than it could otherwise be produced. 

These, gentlemen, sre conditions well worthy of our 
most serious attention, in which we _ should heartily 
coéperate with a view of awakening the people to the 
conditions as they really exist and thereby endeavor not 
only to stop adverse legtslation but strive to obtain 
legislation favorable to the real conservation of our 
national and timbered resources. 

The conditions generally are much exaggerated by the 
calamity howler as to what will become of us in a short 
time when the timber is all gone etc. This need concern 
us but little, for the reason that if we keep everlastingly 
at it favorable legislation is sure to be obtained, and 
through this more than any other agency rapid and con- 
sequent wasteful methods of manufacture and lack of 
care of lumber and timber will be largely abolished. It 
pains me much every time I learn of a really large 
capacity saw mill being built or present capacity in- 
creased. This is really suicide. Better, far better, 
restrict pone than increase it, even at the risk of 
the muckraker, who with assumed sincerity will cry out 
trust, trust etc. and in almost the same breath the 
calamity howl of ruthless destruction of our resources. 


Supply. 

The fact is, gentlemen, there is much more lumber 
being manufactured these days than is really needed for 
the reason (now this among ourselves) that lumber is 
not necessarily the best suited article for every purpose 
for which it is used. But its use is and has been so 
general because of the extremely low prices at which it 
can be bought. And the reverse is also true, viz., when 
lumber commands the price it should, ¢ommensurate 
with the cost of production, then and not until then will 
its use be restricted, production reduced, and we will 
then be approaching the eve of the real millennium of 
conservation. 

Forecasts in Manufacture. 

I think all of you will agree that a good lively rig. well 
handled and carefully looked after in every small detail, 
cutting, say, 25,000 feet of hardwoods daily, will make 
as much money daily for its owner as the same rig 
pushed hard for count and cutting a half more feet in the 
same length of time—the one looking carefully after his 
balance sheet while conserving his resources, the other 
striving to make a good report to his company in feetage 
pushed through the saw. [Applause.] This is not an 
exaggeration or overdrawn statement, but there are 
Pees A of the latter class of mills in every producing 

ory. 

Further as to hardwoods, in the not far distant future, 
much sooner than we now think, edgers and trimmers 
will not occupy the important position on the sawmill 
floor of the hardwood mills they do today, and slashers 
will be in oblivion; but, rather, most logs except for 
special uses will be flitched only and sent to the work 
shop, likely not far distant, where all taper and wane 
edge will be utilized to its full width and defects cut out 
without waste. 

This is not dreaming, but is being successfully applied 
today in all European countries where logs are being 


manufactured, and even in this country today to some 
extent in our more valuable hardwoods. 


Changed Conditions. 

Now, if you will bear with me just a minute, let us 
look at the other side of the picture. 

As stated, the question of forestry is of but very recent 
origin in the United States—first congress in the city of 
Cincinnati in 1882, as referred to and nothing done, not 
even brought to public notice until the administration of 
President Cleveland, so with commendable pride and true 
American spirit we have accomplished as much in these 
few years as any other nation would attempt in a 
century. 

At first we needed the land cleared for farming; now 
conditions have changed as stated, so that while we 
need and badly need more farming we do not neces- 
sarily need more farming land, and while we are teach- 
ing, preaching and practicing conservation along our 
individual industrial lines let us also be as much inter- 
ested in and teach what is known today as intensive 
farming, whereby as much can be produced from one 
acre as is now gathered from ten, this with a view of 
being able to feed our stock in the woods, while logging, 
grain at a fair price, and thus also eliminate the neces- 
sity of a meat boycott. 

Recommendations, 

This committee begs leave then to recommend that this 
association resolve to teach and preach intensive farming. 

Also conservation. 

To treat fire as a crime—crime of ignorance, crime of 
carelessness, crime of arson. 

And above all and beyond all, resolve never to increase 
capacity. 


R. H. Vansant seconded the adoption of the resolu- 
tions proposed by Mr. Townsend and they were formally 
adopted as the sense of the meeting. 


From Absentees. 


Secretary Doster read the following messages, the first 
a telegram dated from Beaumont, Tex., the second a 
cablegram from Darmstadt, Germany, ‘‘via_ the 
Azores,’’ and the third a letter dated Cincinnati: 

Regret our city not represented as planned. Our people 
would appreciate honor of entertaining next convention. 
Would like to show you our vast forests of fine hardwood 
awaiting utilization and accessible to excellent water and 
rail transportation, a busy city in the land of opportunity, 
pledging the hospitality for which Beaumont is famed. 

BEAUMONT CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

Kind regards. BILTMORE FORESTERS. 


The Ohio Valley Exposition extends greetings and best 
wishes to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. It is 
the purpose of the management of this exposition to empha- 
size the interests of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation in connection with the commercial welfare of this 
country, touching its commercial development, and it is 
hoped that the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association will 
cooperate in this matter. 

F. B. DAviseN, Commissioner General. 


. H. Vansant—I have a letter from our good 
friend Mr. Gahagan, of Chattanooga, expressing his regret 
and asking me to say to this convention that he was very 
sorry that matters were so that he could not be here, but 
his heart is with us. 

The Chair—This is the first convention since this asso- 
ap was organized that Captain Gahagan was not 
with us. 


Wooden Packages. 


President Carrier introduced B. F. Masters, of Chi- 
cago, of the National Box Manufacturers’ Association, 
who spoke as follows: 


One day last week Mr. Doster, your secretary, notified 
me through the kindness. of Mr. Defebaugh, our secretary, 
that I have been obligated to present a paper to this meeting. 
This is the first intimation that I have had. You will there- 
fore appreciate that I am somewhat surprised to find my 
name on this program along with others. I can not help 
but feel that the committee might have given me a little 
intimation of what was expected. * * * In response 
to Mr. Doster’s request I dictated a letter to him. I will 
read that letter to you as a basis for my remarks, some- 
thing like reading an obituary perhaps, as I have never sent 
the letter to him. 


The history of the lumber business begins with the 
history of the world. From the dawn of creation through 
all the advancing years of civilization, from the expe- 
rience of our ancestor with the fruit of the apple tree, 
and from the building of the ark down to the present day 
the progression of the human race has marked the 
progression and development of the lumber industry. 

Linked with this industry through the influence of 
civilization and its attendant necessity for the transpor- 
tation of goods and products from one place to another, 
we find the business of the box manufacturers. Both 
have gone on and on, hand in hand, through the evolu- 
tion of the ages and today we find them just as in- 
dispensable to the development of our civilization and 
indeed to each other as ever before. 

Therefore, the relations between them should be most 
cordial and there should be cultivated a spirit of coépera- 
tion. We can not liken them to that of the buyer and 
seller nor the producer and consumer, for the box manu- 
facturer is not the ultimate consumer but really an 
assistant to the lumber manufacturer and carries the 
manufacturing process to a little higher degree of per- 
fection. Their interests are in the main identical and 
their operations should be along coéperative lines, naving 
in view mutual advantages for both classes. Box manu- 
facturers are beyond doubt the best customers lumber 
manufacturers have. It is estimated that the box manu- 
facturing interests of the country consume annually six 
thousand million feet of stock, which is from 15 to 20 
percent of the annual output of lumber of all kinds. With 
the growing industries of our great country and the 
natural and continued increase in the use of packages 
for various purposes, this amount would naturally in- 
crease under favorable or even under ordinary conditions. 
Instead of an increase, however, the box manufacturer 
has suffered severe loss in the volume of his business 
brought about by the substitution of packages of various 
sorts other than those made of lumber. We wish to 
impress upon him that they are primarily the cause of 
this great loss of trade through the invasion which has 
so visibly affected the interests of the box manufacturers 
and which in turn produces a sluggish market for low 
grades of all kinds. 

It has been remarked that the price of lumber, like that 
of any other commodity, is regulated by the law of supply 
and demand, but I am forced to say that the propriety 
of all such laws has been overstepped to some extent by 
the lumber manufacturers and that in many instances 
they have been prompted by a feeling which must be 
termed akin to avarice. 


Low Grade Stock. 


About ten years ago low grades of lumber began to 
advance and continued to do so at an enormous rate up 
to the last two or three years. During that period the 
box manufacturer was scarcely able to keep pace with 
the continued advance in lumber but was forced to 
advance the price of his product to his customer to cover 
an ever increasing cost of lumber, to say nothing of the 
additional cost of manufacturing incident to the poorer 
grades of lumber that the manufacturers began turning 


out for the box trade. This continued advance in the 
price of the product of the box manufacturer made it 
possible for substitute packages to get a footing; shippers 
are always anxious to economize in anything pertaining 
to their packing departments, which under any and all 
circumstances is purely an expense item. Boxes are 
never bought and sold because of their intrinsic value. 
They are always an expense item and one of the first 
thirgs to be considered in the interests of economy by 
those who are obliged to use them; therefore the substi- 
tute package, so far as it can be adopted, has been 
welcomed by shippers everywhere. 

The prices of lumber have not been the only thing 
with which the box manufacturer has been obliged to 
contend. The grades have been made harder and harder, 
year after year, until the box manufacturer is obliged to 
buy higher grades of stock than formerly. A few years 
ago a box common grade was very much better than the 
No. 2 common of today and contained sufficient clear 
cuttings for practically all the diversified sizes and styles 
of boxes that we are called upon to furnish. This is not 
true of grades today and we are obliged to purchase a 
certain quantity of No. 1 common in order to secure 
lumber of sufficient quality to use in certain classes of 
packages. There are some boxes that must be made with 
one-piece ends, others that must have one-piece sides, 
and in boxes requiring widths of stock from 10 to 13 
inches it is impossible to get sufficient stock out of No. 2 
of a quality suitable to make one-piece ends and sides. 
This deterioration in grades and the continued inclination 
to make the stock poorer have added an increased cost 
to the manufacture of boxes. A very great part of the 
expense of manufacturing low grade stock is put in on 
the board before we begin the process of eliminating 
defects, The lumber must be surfaced, resawed and in 
many cases ripped, but the real process of cutting out 
the defects takes place after it has gone through all these 
processes, and upon the basis of 25 percent waste, only 
on an assumed basis, the box manufacturer is obliged to 
practically manufacture one thousand feet of lumber with 
a net result of 750 feet. In other words, the expense of 
manufacturing is practically as great as applied to the 
waste as it is to the finished product. It may easily be 
seen that if this rule be carried sufficiently far we might 
arrive at a grade of lumber which we could not afford to 
use in our box factories if it were given to us for nothing. 

There seem to have been efforts made to standardize 
the gradés of all kinds of hardwood lumber with the 
apparent intention of simplifying matters or making the 
rules less liable to misinterpretations, but it does not 
seem that these changes in grades have been made with 
proper consideration for the sizes of good cuttings re- 
quired by box manufacturers. Indeed, the interests of 
the box manufacturer have not been considered and, if 
you will pardon frankness, the entire matter seems to 
have been prompted by the same desire referred to in the 
beginning as the power impelling all lumbermen in the 
matter of grades and prices. The lumber manufacturers 
must get away from the idea that anything is good 
enough for boxes, and must work to the end that their 
grades of lumber for the box manufacturer be based upon 
his requirements and not entirely upon a principle that 
will dispose of a lot of stock that is practically worthless. 


Substitute Packages. 


It may easily be seen from what has been said regard- 
ing the advance in the price of lumber and decline in 
value of the grades that the last two or three years have 
been most favorable for the introduction of substitute 
packages. Shippers have been greatly favored and 
assisted in their introduction by the railroad companies 
through whose generosity they have been permitted to 
ship practically all classes of merchandise without con- 
sideration for the additional danger in transportation. In 
many instances they have been misled and in others dis- 
appointed, until they are beginning to realize that some- 
thing must be done to protect their interests from over- 
whelming claims for damage in transit. 

The National Association of Box Manufacturers has 
been urging upon the transportation companies the im- 
portance of basing all their rates upon goods packed in 
standard packages and to make wooden boxes standard. 
It is not my purpose at this time to discuss the merit of 
wooden boxes. But they have always been standard and 
I predict they always will be so. They are the product 
of = forest, made from that which would otherwise be 
waste. 

Railroad companies will do well to look into the future 
when considering problems of this character and act 
cautiously and carefully before discriminating against an 
industry that represents to the lumber carrying railroads 
of the country their greatest amount of tonnage. 

The members of our association and box manufacturers 
everywhere are not unmindful of the coéperation of lum- 
ber manufacturers in this movement. Great and valuable 
assistance has been given by lumbermen everywhere and 
it has served to emphasize the bonds of friendship and 
the feeling of reciprocity between them and to establish 
a mutuality of interests. 


Prices and Grades. 


The box manufacturers are not actuated by selfish 
motives alone in this matter of price and grades to which 
I have referred. This was made very plain to the lumber 
manufacturers through the years past when the prices 
were being constantly advanced. We have no wish to 
dictate prices and are anxious to see the lumber business 
of our country maintained on a profitable basis, but it 
does seem that a revision might be made in prices that 
would work no hardship upon the lumber manufacturer 
and at the same time prove an advantage to the box 
manufacturer by enabling him better to compete with 
substitutes. 

Personally, I am not convinced that the prices of the 
different grades of lumber are based entirely upon the 
law of supply and demand. It is conceded that certain 
low grades of stock are sold below cost. If so, the better 
grades must carry sufficient profit to cover the loss on 
the lower grades. Prevailing market prices for low 
grades of lumber of all kinds are to some extent a 
matter of custom and precedent and I believe that lum- 
bermen would be wise if they reduced the prices of their 
low grade stock for box purposes and increased the prices 
of higher grades for which there is a better demand and 
the use of which can not be replaced by substitutes. 
Generally speaking, where the better grades are used in 
manufacture the cost of the material alone is not so great 
a proportion of the entire cost of the output as it is in 
the box business where low grades are used. A matter of 
a few dollars a thousand feet for low grade stock might 
be of the greatest importance to the perpetuation of the 
box industry, whereas an equal amount added to the 
price of higher grades would not represent more than the 
ordinary fluctuations of the market. I understand that a 
variation of $5 or even $10 does not represent more than 
the market changes in higher grades of the better class 
of hardwood lumber, which demonstrates the possibility 
of maintaining the higher standard of prices. If the 
prices on box grades were reduced this amount it would 
not only be a great relief to box manufacturers but it 
would be very helpful in perpetuating a business that 
always has provided the greatest market for low grade 
lumber in the country. Your association can not do this 
alone, because the product of your mills is sold in com- 
petition with low grade stock from other sections, but 
with the codperation of all other lumber associations, 
representing all classes of lumber that are used in the 
manufacture of boxes, I am persuaded that this plan 
could be worked out to a successful conclusion. It would 
not only be helpful to the box manufacturing industry of 
our country and to the lumber industry but would also be 
in direct accord with the most advanced ideas for the 
conservation of forest products. With our combined 
efforts and coéperation we can meet competition for sub- 
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stitutes in boxes, you can retain your market for low 
grade stock and give a greater freedom to the work of 
ae your higher grades of stock upon a profitable 
asis. 

What I have said about grade and quality has reference 
more especially to the classes of hardwood lumber manu- 
factured by the members of this association. I do not 
claim that you should be held accountable for the sins of 
the entire lumber world. The basis of supply is so 
diversified that each section depends upon the source 
that can supply its demands most economically and most 
advantageously. Therefore the matters of location and 
of transportation facilities usually determine the source 
and basis of our supplies. New England depends mostly 
upon its native second growth pine. As we come west 
to New York our horizon broadens, we get not only New 
England pine but the product of our pine forests of 
Micnigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, together with the 
importations from Canadian forests. Besides this they 
begin to draw from the products of the South and South- 
east, particularly from points accessible for water ship- 
ments. Moving farther along west we come to what is 
termed the middle West, where our supply comes mostly 
from either the North or South, depending upon our 
latitude and location. The Northwest depends entirely 
upon its own output, drawing little or none of its supply 
from other sections. This is also true of the South, 
whose interests are much more diversified on account of 
her greater area, and here our supply is determined by 
our proximity to waterways or other transportation 
facilities. ‘Lhat great area of our country referred to by 
us as the West has within its confines, the greatest 
amount of timber to be found in our country, perhaps has 
local supply for practically all its industries and gives 
less thought to the basis of supply than we do where we 
are more restricted. 

Perhaps the greatest freedom in choosing our supplies 
is enjoyed by those of us who are located in the great 
centers of the middle West. Speaking for our city, 
Chicago, we draw from all districts and with our facili- 
ties for transportation, both lake and rail, are not 
dependent upon a#y particular section. We can handle 
the pine, hemlock and spruce of the North as well as of 
Canada—or the birch, beech, maple and other hardwoods 
of the same section. We can draw from the western pine 
and spruce of Oregon and the far West. And are avail- 
able to the product of the entire southland from Texas 
to the Atlantic. This gives us gum, cottonwood, yellow 
pine, cypress and all other kinds indigenous to these sec- 
tions. Failing in all these, we can go to the forests of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota and find that there is still 
“balm of Gilead’? which some of us substitute for 
cottonwood. 

It may readily be seen that with these conditions exist- 
ing and with the diverse interests which are found in 
various sections, with the possibilities of drawing from 
varied sources of supply, it becomes not a matter for any 
organization to dispose of alone but a question of national 
importance. 

It is a fact which though deplored must be admitted 
that the business of the box manufacturer suffers today 
from overproduction or, rather, overcapacity. Notwith- 
standing this fact, some lumber manufacturers seek to 
relieve the situation by creating a still greater capacity 
and placing in their mills machinery for the manufacture 
of boxes and shooks. This only aggravates a situation 
already acute and disturbed. No action can be taken by 
either your industry or ours to stimulate the use of boxes. 
They are bought only when their use is required—not 
before—and the biggest business you and I can engage in 
today is to see that when they are demanded they are 
made out of that product which nature intended and 
which under all laws of economics must otherwise be 
wasted. 

With all these things to be considered, what course 
should we pursue? We can accomplish nothing except 
through coéperation and the cultivation and development 
of mutual interests—at best we will have enough opposi- 
tion from extraneous sources—and my closing admonition 
is to recommend a thorough consideration of the subject 
from every point of view that we may work in unison and 
harmony in perpetuating these industries in the interests 
of all concerned. 


Costs of Manufacture. 


The Chair—Gentlemen, Frank F. Fee, of Arkansas, 
has promised to start something and he will read a 
paper on the ‘‘Costs of Manufacture.’’ 


Mr. Fee—I think that is rather an unfortunate intro- 
duction and if you will allow a little correction I may say 
that we do not purpose to start something in the method of 
our Irish friends; it is not a case of hitting with a club 
every head that is presented but it is rather in the way of 
correction of troubles within our own ranks. The subject 
as assigned to me some time back has given me ample time, 
consequently I nave been able to prepare a short address; 
if — had less time it would have been longer. [Laugh- 
ter. 





Cost of Manufacture of Lumber. 


While the assertion may seem, on first thought, to be too 
severe self-condemnation, nevertheless I believe it to be a 
positive fact that the manufacture of lumber has been, and 
is today, conducted with less actual knowledge of costs than 
any other business. The maker of lumber, as a rule, is a 
life member of that large association—*Guessers.”’ We guess 
what we pay a thousand feet, guess how many feet we get 
out of a given amount of logs, guess what percent of FaS 
and common we produce, guess what it is worth; guess what 
it should sell for; guess how much we make or lose a 
thousand feet and guess whether we will fail or succeed. 
Possibly, in days gone by, there has been a reason for all this. 

No two trees are alike in quality. You may buy clear logs, 
gotten together from a great quantity, say, half a dozen logs 
of the same size, and clear exterior, each has a heart that 
runs the entire length; there the similarity ends. Who 
knows how far shakes or knots radiate from the heart of 
any log? The gentleman of sporting proclivities should get 
into the sawmill game; not even Monte Carlo affords such 
an opportunity for a game of chance. Occasionally there is 
a winner in our game. His name and fame reaches across 
the continent, but the many erroneous guessers are not 
heard of. 

The flour mill, the steel maker and the cloth maker buy 
on certain measures of value. Cost of your life insurance is 
based on lengthy mortality tables, fire risks on elaborate 
compilations of statistics, but tables of percentages and 
amounts sawn from logs are woefully lacking. As timber 
begins to vanish the commercial cemeteries of sawmillers 
expand. 

Counting the Cost. 


We have awakened to the necessity of looking into costs. 
Values have increased so greatly that knowledge must take 
the place of guessing. Years back if one guessed wrong but 
little capital was necessary to start again, opportunity 
knocked frequently: but now, like Diogenes with his lantern 
hunting for an honest man, we hunt opportunities in timber 
investments with little success. 

We are compelled to watch this constantly growing goblin, 
Costs. In no other way can we meet competition. In a line 
of a recent play a character said, “Mr. Colt with his gun 
makes all men equal.” In commercial life “Costs” is the 
gun that creates equality, the little with the big. 

Unfortunately, no great mathematician has arisen among 
us to compile thousands of cases, codify and tabulate, in con- 
densed form, a tremendous date. Not only garlands of 
laurel leaves will decorate his brow who can do this, but 
oak leaves, pine leaves. cypress leaves and leaves of every 
wood cut by the saw mill. Much interest has of late been 
aroused on this subject by the members of our association. 
Many of us have delved into the facts that have been con- 
stantly before us but, unfortunately, few have been able to 


arrive at satisfactory conclusions. Conditions of specified 
localities vary as greatly as do results from various logs. 
Even in an area of a few miles, quality of timber may run 
from very good to the reverse—nay, more; the banks of a 
small creek may show opposite quality, hence, to get down 
to concrete facts, I can only recite data of logs sawn on my 
mill and you on yours, relative to percents of quality. 

I believe the subject of costs could well be divided into 
several heads: First, stumpage; second, logging; third, 
sawing; fourth, yard cost; fifth, selling; sixth, office; sev- 
enth, overhead charges. These represent the financial side 
of the lumber business, and I believe that, were our worthy 
president to appoint a committee of seven members of this 
association, each one to introduce a paper under one of these 
specific heads, and the matter presented at the annual meet- 
ing, where it could be thrashed out in a committee room, 
and then the compilation introduced at our next annual 
gathering, it would be time well spent. 


The Physical Side. 


I will not attempt to take up the financial side of costs, 
as there is another phase of this great subject that has an 
all important bearing, namely, the physical side of costs. 
This does not relate to theories and it is not a question of 
guessing, but is the boiled down result of good, bad and 
indifferent logs as they appear to the man with the lumber 
rule. He is a recorder who has watched each board as it 
came from the log. He has no sentiment in his heart, his 
eye is cold. He is there to see things as they are, and the 
report from this man, be it either cheerful or sad to you, is 
simply the result of facts as he finds them; but how varying 
— be his reports from time to time, and from place to 

ace! 

. We have said that no two logs have like defects. We 
might add that no hour’s run is like any other hour; no 
week nor month agrees with the preceding or following, 
hence the statistics of value are only those covering a long 
period of time. Again, these will vary tremendously in 
different mills. We will say that A’s mill is sawing its own 
timber brought in on its own railroad. The cost of logging 
to mill is slight, hence the low cost of logs permits those 
much lower value in quality to be sawn. Six months later 
that tract may have been cut off and the mill is paying 
freight to a standard railroad, which materially increases the 
cost of logs, in which case it can ill afford to introduce the 
low quality of timber brought in from its own woods. Thus 
you see the difficulty of arriving at any definite basis by 
which you may calculate percents of grades that can be 
found in logs. 

Again, you may pick out, if you choose, certain logs and 
saw them up immediately, fresh from the woods, carefully 
tabulate percentage of lumber made therefrom, but this 
showing would be entirely unavailable were these logs to 
lay even sixty days in certain portions of a year in the 
southern country. Sap stain would so deteriorate that 
losses would result in your upper grades. Hearts would 
erack open and even worms start within sixty days’ time. 
Therefore, in whatever direction we turn for statistics we 
find some difficulty that prevents a standard condition of 
grades being tabulated. However, taking logs as we found 
them during December, we have prepared the following 
statement : 


SEGREGATING QUARTERED WHITE OAK LOGS THEY RAN. 





Percent Percent 
EN esse oars tee ergaccions 45 No. 3 common......... 2 
No. 1 common......... 37 Dimensions ........... 7 
INO. @* COMMER. ..000000% ¢ 
SEGREGATING QUARTERED RED OAK LOGS THEY RAN. 
Percent Percent 
WOO a. tie ines iosen'sais ccdlecaaie 39 No. 3 common......... 5 
DO. 2. COMMON. 6.0.0.<.00%% 42 DMMOCRRIONS 2 iccrcsscece 3 
INO. 2 COMMMPOR . o.0-0/0:60.0:0 11 
SEGREGATING PLAIN WHITE OAK LOGS THEY RAN. 
Percent Percent 
MON. Seneca leisisekieiose a iecererers 29 No. 3 common......<.. 2 
eS a en 21 TIES 2. ccccercsescecees 29 
No. 2 COMMON......c0% 7 DONO: ono aveee caves 12 
SEGREGATING PLAIN RED OAK LOGS THEY RAN. 
Percent Percent 
MN Soke acbierar eee Sone ecyerace 31 No. 3 common......... 2 
HO. 2 COMMOR.. 2.22605 30 THES 2. cceccecscccevees 11 
Ce 10 eee ree 16 
GENERAL RUN OF AVERAGES—QUARTERED OAK. 

’ Percent Percent 
PET eee rer pre ee ee 14 No. 2 COMMOR. 00006068 3 
ee 2 COMMNOR 6c 00.0%05 15 No. S COMMON. ...0:2:0:0:6 1 

PLAIN OAK. 
Percent 
ne ee Se a 19 No. 8 common......... 






No. 1 common... 17 Ties and Scanting 
No. 2 common... 4 TRMROMMIORE os esscivincss 

The foregoing statement tabulates quartered oak strips in 
FaS grade. Also %-, %-, %- and %-inch plain oak is 
counted face in inch stock. Whatever heavier stock than 
one inch was produced is counted under inch in its re- 
spective grades. 


In regard to these respective grades I can say that this 
statement is not lengthy, but mere time than you can 
imagine has been given to it. ‘To illustrate these few items 
averages were compiled by four men, taking ten days. We 
also went to che commercial schools and got four students 
to figure out averages, taking seven days; or 4 times 7 
equals 28 days on those few items. They are accurate, I 
believe, because they have been checked back. These logs 
were as they came to the mill and they were watched and 
marked going through the mill, so that not a piece of lumber 
or dimension stock smaller than 2x2, 15 inches long, has 
been lost and nothing has escaped but the sawdust and 
smoke. The fact that we have not attended to this matter 
before, I presume, is because of the difficulties presented, 
but I think the opportunity is here when we must ‘go into 
details. ‘rhe financial side of these costs will be taken in 
connection. I thank you. [Applause.] 

W. E. Delaney—I have listened with a great dehl of inter- 
est to the very able paper which has just been read by Mr. 
Fee, but I would like to ask Mr. Fee if we ascertain the 
cost of manufacturing our product how in the mischief we 
are going to sell it. have given a great deal of thought 
to the matter of costs and I found when I began to figure 
my costs and to go to the market to sell my lumber that 
I have to figure awfully close to cost to meet either the 
grades or prices that are being made by others. That may 
be on account of the inefiiciency of my organization, but I 
also want to believe that it is on account of lack of knowl- 
edge of the costs of my competitors. I would like to see 
the matter of costs in the production of lumber gone into 
more thoroughly by this association than we have ever 
done heretofore. I agree with Mr. Fee that it is quite 
important. I would like to know how much cheaper my 
competitors can produce lumber than I can. If they can 
produce cheaper than I can I want them to get the benefit 
of either the larger volume of trade or of lower profits, 
and if I can produce tor less I want to get some benefits 
for myself. But we have been in the dark. think we 
have given a great deal of study to grades and done a lot 
in this association, but I think we can do more. I think 
the matter of costs, while I have never granted it is quite 
as important as unity of grade, is a very good second, and 
I move that in accordance with the sentiment expressed in 
Mr. Fee's paper the chair appoint a committee on costs of 
production of hardwood lumber. 


W. A. Gilchrist advanced difficulties in accounting as 
one of the serious problems in costs and in effect sec- 
onded Mr. Delaney’s motion, stipulating that the com- 
mittee be furnished every possible assistance and em- 





powered to call upon members and accountants for ideas 


as to the costs of making hardwood lumber. 

G. O. Worland related his experiences in ascertaining 
costs at a comparatively small mill, particularly in manu- 
facturing red oak, going into details, and had found red 
oak manufacture unprofitable. 

After some informal discussion the motion was adopted. 

A Word from Chicago. 

The Chair—We have with us this morning the presi- 
dent of the National Box Manufacturers’ Association, 
C. Fred Yegge, of Chicago. Mr. Yegge will address you 
for a few minutes. 


Mr. Yegge—I just want to say to you that a few weeks 
ago we receiver an invitation from your officers to attend 
this meeting. We have sent a number of our officers and 
I am sure that we feel that we have been well repaid in 
coming here. We have also felt that lumbermen appreciate 
the importance of codperation with the manufacturers on 
the part of lumber that is put into boxes and we want to 
impress upon you the importance of our working together, 
particularly at this time. We are going to have our national! 
convention at French Lick, January 21, 22 and 23, and we 
wish to exiend to each of you an invitation to be there, and I 
believe, aside from the coéperation that we can accomplish 
there, any of you who have box lumber to sell will prob- 
ably be able to make the trip a profitable one from the 
standard of sales as weil as from the other point mevtioned. 
I hope you will all be there. [Applause.] 


Tribute to a Friend of All Lumbermen. 
At the request of the Chair R. H. Vansant deliv- 
ered the following appreciation of the late editor of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 


“Some men are born great; some achieve greatness; and 
some have greatness thrust upon them.” 

James E. Defebaugh was one who achieved greatness. I 
presume there is no one who had the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance who has ever met a more energetic, self reliant 
man than he. His whole life seemed to be in his business 
and the good that might be accomplished by establishing a 
great lumber journal. ; 

When I first knew him in 1894 he had established a news- 
paper known as the imberman. From this he laid the 
foundation of his great work. He continued the publication 
of this paper until the consolidation of the Timberman with 
the Northwestern Lumberman, which was brought out as the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. . During that time I had the honor 
of his acquaintance, and a large part of the time his con- 
fidence, and often conferred with him in regard to the lum- 
ber industry at large. 

He early conceived the idea that the true foundation of 
the lumber industry was to preserve the forests, and that 
those who manufacture lumber must do so intelligently. 
With this in view, he went earnestly to work. He encour- 
aged the organizatfon of Jumbermen in every department. 
His advice was sought and freely given, and the manner in 
which the lumber business has expanded in the last fifteen 
years has been due, in a large measure, to his intelligent 
lumber journals, one of the foremost of which has been the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 

Mr. Defebaugh had that makeup which is found in few, 
the ability of the editor and literary man, as well as that of 
a great business man. Consequently his advice upon business 
matters was of great assistance to lumbermen who were 
entering the business, as well as to the older ones, and it 
was always cheerfully given. 

He was an open book for lumbermen; cheats and frauds 
he opposed; intelligent and honest business methods he en- 
couraged. Day by day his journal grew, and we are glad to 
say that it was not only in a literary way, but in a financial 
way as well, he achieved great success. 

At the time of his death Mr. Defebaugh was editor and 
proprietor of one of the greatest lumber journals in the 
world. But we believe that his mantle has fallen upon 
worthy successors and that they will be able to carry on 
the great work which he began. 

All honor to his memory. May we all bear our burdens 
and trials with like faithfulness and integrity, and lay them 
down as bravely at the end as did James Elliott Defebaugh. * 

Motion was made that the suggestions contained in Mr. 
Vansant’s tribute be referred to the resolution committee 
for appropriate action. The motion was passed unanimously 
by a standing, silent vote. 

Recess was taken at 1 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON’S CONFERENCE. 

The session of Wednesday afternoon began at 3:17, 
in the smaller hall on the ninth floor of the Sinton, the 
big assembly hall having been turned over to be put in 
shape for the festivities of the evening. President Car- 
rier thus introduced the first speaker of the session: 
‘¢Gentlemen, we have with us this afternoon William 
M. Hall, assistant forester, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Hall will give us an address 
upon forestry. ’’ 

Mr. Hall spoke extemporaneously, substantially as fol- 
lows: ‘ 


We know how startling it is to meet a friend suddenly 
in a strange place. It is somewhat startling, and more sur- 
prising, I assure you, to meet yourself in a strange place. 
That was my situation this morning when I looked upon 
the wall and saw a card announcing that I was to speak 
here. I have been away from my office for some ten days, 
and if I was informed. that I was to speak to you I did 
not receiye the invitation, so I am here without a paper 
to read. 

It seems almost unnecessary to say anything further 
upon the subject of forestry after the admirable address 
that was given by Mr. Townsend this morning. Much 
that I say must be simply a reiteration of what he has 
said; at least, I think he said the main things; but I am 
authorized to give you the cordial good wishes of the 
Forest Service of the government. I came here largely for 
that purpose. That organization for some years has found 
it advantageous to work with and not against the lumber 
organizations. and the same policy which it has pursued 
in the past I wish to assure you now it means to pursue 
in the future, because the ends that you are seeking are 
after all the ends which the Forest Service is seeking. 

The last ten years have formed a notable period in the 
hardwood lumber industry. Before ten years ago the great 
eenter of the hardwood industry was north of the Ohio 
river, in Ohio and Indiana, and from those two states 
came the great volume of hardwood lumber. The year 1900, 
so far as our figures to go, shows that those _ states 
reached their highest cuts at that time. Since then there 
has been a notable change. There has not been simply one 
center of production but production has grown heavy in 
other parts, in the northern lake states, in the southern 
Mississippi valley, in the Appalachian states—all of them 
have begun to turn out their hardwood lumber in great 
volume, and there is not, we believe, one state east of the 
Mississippi river—at least there are not more than one or 
two—but are producing hardwood lumber in quantity, and 
several states west of the Mississippi are turning out great 
volumes of it. 

Increase of Varieties Available. 

As with localities, so it has been with kinds of wood. 
In 1900 we were cutting enormous quantities of oak and 
poplar; since then those cuts have been gradually coming 
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down, but on the other hand woods which were not then 
in wide use have come into constantly wider use and now 
we have not only oak and poplar but many other kinds— 
birch, maple, sweet gum and others you will readily call to 
mind, all now being cut by the millions of feet, and in 
addition we have brought into use in the last ten years 
woods which we did not use ten years ago, at least in any 
quantity, as black gum, beech and the tupelo; so both 
as to localities and kinds of woods the process during the 
last ten years has been a precess of diffusion, and now we 
are at a point where every locality and every wood is 
really turned into the market, about to their full capacity, 
turning out all that is cut, 

Now, with the industry distributed as it is, over so 
many localities and in so large an area, and with so many 
kinds of woods, it would seem that we are in position to 
produce the greatest quantity of hardwoods that we ever 
have produced. As a matter of fact, however, we have 
not since 1900, I think, equaled the cut of that year. So 
far as our figures show, we produced more hardwoods then 
than at any other time. There has been a running down. 
Nevertheless it is possible, it seems to me, that with the 
industry situated as it is,and including as many localities 
in so large a region and so many kinds of woods, if condi- 
tions are right we might yet produce as much or more 
lumber than we produced in 190v. 

So much, then, for the conditions of production. How 
about the conditions of use? Since the supply of hardwoods 
has gradually drawn out during the last ten years, since 
our industries generally have greatly expanded, naturally 
something has to come in to take the place of the hardwoud 
timber used ten years ago, and those things have come. 
All of you are familiar with the changes since 1872. For 
railroad cars we are now using very largely steel instead 
ot wood; in our buildings we are using concrete, metal, 
stone and brick. So in furniture; wood is being cut down, 
and quantities reduced, and all along the line there has 
come more or less and frequently a very large amount of 
substitution. I do not know that you are glad to see that; 
perhaps you are not. 

Closer Utilization of Material. 

There is another tendency evident, and that is a tendency 
to make our good wood go farther for its purposes than it 
used to. If we have a fine piece of oak now we do not 
use it in thick widths; we use it in thicknesses of sixteenths 
of an inch or thirty-seeconds of an inch, cutting it into veneer, 
and that fine piece of oak covers a surface manyfold greater 
than many years ago. So we are making our good woods 
go farther by backing them up, supporting them with what 
we once called the interior woods. Then, again, we are 
making some progress along the line of finding out how to 
use woods, so that woods we once thought of no use are 
becoming very useful. I noticed over here today a board of 
red gum. I don’t know whose it is. You all saw the fine 
grain of it, and that board serves to illustrate my point. 
A few years ago who thought of making red gum furniture 
or red gum finish? Yet we are doing it now in quantities 
and are glad to have so good a wood simply because we 
have learaed how to handle it, and so with others. 

And then we are making progress in saving in the manu- 
facture of the woods. I need not go into particulars there 
except to point out one item which perhaps you have not 
recognized. You know that up until a few years ago the 
farmer was a tremendous waster of woods. You know how 
he cut down his woods and burned them. ‘That is not 
being done much now, and I am mighty glad’to bear witness 
to tnat. The farmer has learned that his wood is of value 
enough to let it stand until someone comes along and wants 
to buy it, and much profit is being made right now in that 
way. 

lf we turn to the question of supply and ask how much 
has been done our first impulse may be to say “nothing,” 
but if we consider a little while and go really into the ques- 
tion we will find that we have made progress even there 
and for the hardwood industry. The very fact that the 
farmer has ceased to cut down his trees and pile them 
into heaps and burn them is an important consideration ; 
but there is another thing which we must bear in mind 
and that is this, that the contrary process is going on in 
many places. 1 am sure that much more land has been 
drawn out of farming in the last ten years and turned into 
timber growing than has been the reverse conditions, espe- 
cially.in the hardwood country. ‘The Appalachian region 
is full of old fields now coming up to young trees, not, it 
is true, to good stands, but the timber is starting there, 
and this is a favorable indication for the hardwood industry. 
Another thing: there has been a great deal of agitation dur- 
ing the last few years for the protection of timber and 
very many states have passed laws against forest fires and 
for the prevention and control of fires, and all of that means 
in the long run a great deal for the future supply of hard- 
wood timber, because the tendency of hardwoods to renew 
themselves is very strong. You can take it all over the 
Appalachian region, and wherever an old farm is turned out 
ot use the trees come back. They do not come back fast, 
and not all of them of hardwoods, but they do come back 
with mixtures of pine and other softwoods and if fire is 
kept out there it means a renewed stand of timber. 
Why, bless you, Nature has planted millions of trees in the 
last ten years for every one lost. Nature is the great tree 
planter, and -we have done our best work by putting aside 
obstacles to nature to let her do her work. 





Problems of the Early Future. 

That is about the way things have gone in ten years, 
and we turn our faces to the tuture. What are we going 
to do immediately? : The situation presents itself in two 
aspects. On the one side we have to take measures to 
insure the woods we have going just as far as they will. 
On the other side we have to take measures to increase the 
quantity of timber growing from the ground. ‘The measures 
which we have to take to make our timber supply that we 
have go as far as possible have already been pointed out, 
and Mr. Townsend gave much emphasis to that this morn- 
ing. We have to stop the fires; we have to fix state legis- 
lation, perhaps have state laws so modified that men can 
afford to hold timber lands. ‘Those are a few things and 
perhaps the cornerstones of the movement to be built up 
trom now on. They are most important. Further, we have 
to bring about all the economies we can in the use of wood. 
We have to continue to cut down the waste bill. We have 
to put in odd lengths, as Mr. Beckman will tell us shortly, 
and we haye to put in odd widths and save every fiber 
that we can-get out of our edgers, and you gentlemen are 
the only ones who really can do that effectually. This is 
. problem which comes to the lumber industry and none 
else, 

Lessons from a Laboratory. 

There are,- however, some things which I believe our 
service can help you in. I refer now to the economies 
which can be introduced. ‘The Forest Service has started 
a very large laboratory at the University of Wisconsin, at 
Madison, and in that laboratory we expect to work out as 
far as we may the problems which are before you, and 
before other lumbermen, -that you can not well work out 
yourselves. To illustrate, we are working now and expect 
to work at the true .principle of drying lumber. I have 
talked to many lumbermen about that and I have yet to 
find one who professed to know the real principles of drying 
lumber—just what took place and the laws which underlie 
it. We have made advances in that and I predict that the 
time will come when you will dry your hardwoods in a 
few days and without checking—without serious checking. 
This problem and others like that we must work out, going 
into each more deeply than you can in commercial opera- 
tions. We want your codperation; we feel that we are 
brothers in that line because we are working on the same 
problems, 

The Dominating Problem. 


But after all if we merely put into effect economies ‘in 


the use of our timber it means still that the hardwood 
industry is founded upon the sand. The hardwood industry 
can not last unless the hardwood supply, the supply of 
timber, is left us, and that is the real, big problem before 
the hardwood manufacturers and all of those who are con- 
cerned with the hardwood business. It is the problem of 
seeing that there is a supply that is going to last right 
along, indefinitely, sufficient for the important needs of 
the industry and for the needs of the country. And it is 
going to be solved not so much by planting trees—if you 
should all, every one of you, plant trees every day of the 
year you would not begin to solve the problem. Take half 
your forces and plant trees every day throughout the 
planting season and you would not begin to solve the prob- 
lem. ‘That is not forestry as the country needs it. What 
it needs right now is provisions so that you gentlemen can 
hold your timber lands so that fire can not destroy- your 
timber and so that Nature can bring up young trees by 
the millions and millions. That is the kind of forestry that 
we want. What is forestry but that? Along this line I 
desire to take issue on one point from Mr. Townsend; the 
problem of forestry is a big one and it is a problem of get- 
ting all the conditions right so that the trees which Nature 
plants can grow up to suitable size for cutting and use, 
and in that problem the hardwood industry, the Forest 
Service and everyone should unite and work along as one 
body of people interested in a common cause. It seems to 
me that a definite advance has been made by this associa- 
tion in inaugurating the plan of getting the manufacturers, 
the dealers and the consumers together, because by doing 
that we are in a way to solve the problems which are 
before jou instead of simply putting them aside from year 
to year and paying no more attention to them, and on the 
way to solve this problem of a supply of timber, and the 
hardwood association more than any other organization is 
obviously the one to lead in this matter. 





Unity of Action. 


The whole Appalachian mountain range is in large part 
better fitted for production of hardwood timber than for 
any other purpose. You have an interest in that supply 
and the business might be shared, so as to divide the prob- 
lem of securing a renewed supply, between the various 
agencies that cut the timber. The federal government has 
a part to do, the states have a part to do and the lumber- 
men have a part to do, and one of their first duties is to 
see to it that the state laws are right and that the federal 
government does its part. So here is a big problem before 
us to be worked out hand in hand by the practical man, 
the professional man and everyone who has any interest at 
all and can in any way help. Of course, it is important to 
make trade conditions right and prices should be suitable 
so you can sell your timber down to the lowest grades, 
but the tremendous thing ahead is the question of supply, 





A PERMANENT MEMORIAL. 

[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 3, 1910.—Will- 
iam H. Shippen, of Ellijay, Ga., made a mo- 
tion before the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association today that a committee be ap- 
pointed by that body to solicit subscriptions 
to a popular fund to erect in some fitting 
manner a memorial or tablet to commemorate 
the good work done by the late James E. 
Defebaugh, proprietor of the American Lum- 
berman, for the lumber industry of America, 
The motion was seconded by R. H. Vansant, 
of Ashland, Ky., and unanimously carried. 











for after all the old adage is true, that no one is so far 
from the market as he who has nothing to sell. [Applause.] 


Mr. Gilchrist questioned Forester Hall on the govern- 
ment’s attitude toward taxation of timbered lands, to 
which Mr. Hall replied: 


Many such laws have been passed by different states. 
Some of them have exempted simply small tracts from 
taxation when such tracts are planted or held by lumber- 
men. Limitations have been generally small, largely a few 
hundred acres. During the last two or three years there 
has been a strong tendency or movement toward getting the 
states to recognize the right position of taxing the timber 
only once instead of every year. We tax our agricultural 
growths only once if we tax them at all, but the timber, 
which we harvest only once, is taxed every year. If the 
state could separate the land from the timber and tax the 
land simply as it taxes waste land, without taxing the 
timber, and then tax the timber only when it is cut, it is 
generally believed that it would work great advantage to 
the lumber industry, and yet many states are prevented 
from doing that by constitutional provisions. The constitu- 
tions of at least one-half of the states prevent and they 
will have to be changed before that can be done. I do 
not know of any states that actually provide for that 
method of taxation, and yet perhaps with those who have 
thought upon the question that point of view has taken 
more strongly than the other. 

Mr. Gilchrist—Do you think that sentiment is growing? 

Mr. Hall—Decidedly. 

Mr. Beckman—I wish to state that 75 percent of the 
taxes of western Washington are paid by the lumbermen. 
Naturally, any county assessor does not wish to lose those 
taxes. I am sure there is a movement being offered up 
that will be fruitful. 

Mr. Gilchrist—Do you think the department would be in 
favor of such a thing as that? 

Mr. Hall—The department has never set itself down as 
in favor of any one plan, as ordinarily any plan would 
apply generally, but I can say this, that the Forest Service 
is in favor of the best measures in that direction. 

Jesse Richards, of Tennessee, was called upon for an 
expression and said in effect that he favored the taxa- 
tion of forest lands as wnder present conditions, now 
obnoxious to the lumbermen, to which Mr. Gilchrist re- 
plied: ‘‘Then the proposition of forest reservations will 
probably always be prevented in the state of Tennes- 
see?’’? Mr. Richards answering ‘‘Sure.’’ 

Secretary Doster quoted a telegram dated Green Pond, 
S. C., ‘‘from one of our ex-presidents and largest opera- 
tors and best friends of the industry,’’ reading: 
‘«Please express my regrets to your members and friends 
for my inability to be with you. I hope you will have a 
most successful meeting.’’ It was signed by W. M. 
Ritter. 

Odd Lengths. 

The Chair—We have with us this afternoon Victor H. 
Beckman, of Seattle, Wash. Mr. Beckman is secretary 
of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 


and will explain its work in the West on the movement 
for conservation and odd lengths. 

Mr. Beckman illustrated his possible position with a 
humorous story and stated that he was charged with a 
mission relative to odd lengths and conservation. He 
referred to the ignorance of some of the nation’s law 
makers upon the Jumber question. He scored unjust 
taxation of timber lands and related the successful 
experiments of timber owners in the far Northwest in 
prevention of forest fires and the not very creditable 
share taken by the federal government toward that end. 
Referring to an object lesson, in the shape of a large 
photograph which he carried, he said: 

I have a photograph here of a little pile of waste at one 
of the mills in Seattle showing absolutely clear lumber 
trimmed from one to four feet in order to get even lengths, 
and 40 percent of that $20 lumber is sold for 50 cents and 
that could be utilized if the people would use odd lengths. 
We are wasting in Washington fifty-three carloads of lum- 
ber every year, not so much on odd lengths but because of 
transportation facilities and freight rates, bute we are in 
line for conservation. We have more timber than any other 
state in the country, and can waste more of it, but we do 
not want to repeat the experiences of Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. 

Some gentlemen at Minneapolis asked me, “How is it you 
people insist upon odd lengths?” I said: “Long before 
the automatic trimmer was invented we had odd lengths all 
over the United States. They are using them now in east- 
ern Canada and in portions of the Bast and every country 
is using them but the United States. * * * In New 
Zealand the standard is eleven feet and they charge 20 
shillings extra for even lengths. They said out in Nebraska 
that it would be impossible to change the style of building. 
We told them that innovations came every day and we get 
along nicely. 

We have a new movement started among the retailers 
where there is a committee from several of tue largest retail 
associations to meet the manufacturers and formulate an 
agreement whereby they can use the odd lengths. You gen- 
tlemen are a party to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, and have adopted odd lengths on the upper 
grades. I am here to ask you if you are willing to stand 
by your part of the agreement. Our association, a part of 
the National association, has indorsed it, and I have a 
telegram since I came here, from our president, saying 
that we have reaflirmed our position on the odd lengths 
question. I wish you would appoint a committee at least to 
help us in the educational work with the retailers and con- 
sumers. We figure it a saving of 5 percent by using our 
odd lengths. [Applause.] 

Mr. Townsend—I have heard several gentlemen ask the 
question, “‘What are odd lengths?” 

Mr. Beckman—Odd lengths are 7, 9, 11, 13, 15, 17 feet 
in flooring, finishing, drop and lap siding, partition, finish 
and moldings. I am satisfied with your rules on odd lengths 
but do not understand that you are willing to live up to 
them. 

Mr. Townsend (after further discussion)—I would then 
move, if you please, that we, as the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, adopt odd lengths 
with a view of conservation of our forests. 

The Chair—We have already adopted them. 

Mr. Townsend—Indorse it, then. 


The motion was seconded and adopted. 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

The Chair—The National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, of which this association is a member, is 
composed of the different lumber manufacturing associa- 
tions all over the United States from coast to coast. Its 
work is of national character, and we have with us 
this afternoon the manager of the association, 
Leonard Bronson, and I would like Mr. Bronson to 
explain to you the work that is to be carried on by 
that organization. 

Mr. Bronson’s appearance was greeted with cheers. 
He said, in part: 


I do not think it is necessary to go very extensively into 
the work and purposes of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, because they are your purposes: its 
work is yours. What it seeks to do in a broad way is to 
‘unify, bring together for common ends, the aggregate 
strength of the lumber manufacturing industry in the United 
States. There are many problems that are sectional, which 
have relation to the various woods. ‘The National associa- 
tion does not concern itself much with those except as it 
may help you in those matters without antagonizing others. 
The primary things which it handles and seeks to handle in 
the common interest is on behalf of all these great ques- 
tions in which the lumbermen of the country are concerned. 

The organization is now six or seven years old. It was 
formed soon after the reciprocity negotiations with Canada, 
when the lumbermen of the United States were called upon 
or expectea to give Canada, out of their own pockets, all 
she wanted in return for whatever Canada might be willing 
in the circumstances to give us. Other questions also came 
up, as a result of which the National association was 
formed. It is a delegate body. You are represented by 
your president on the board of governors and by accredited 
delegates to the annual meetings. The annual this year will 
be held April 19 and 20, in New Orleans, and we hope that 
your delegate? will not only be appointed but that they will 
be there and will be men who will represent the best in 
this magnificent body, which represents the lumber industry 
through this great middle hardwood belt. 


Past Accomplishments. 

What have we done? Not a great deal, perhaps—very 
little, in fact, in proportion to the work to be done. We 
adopted the short lengths matter and we have recommended 
it to our affiliated associations, fourteen in number. We 
adopted the resolution to support the wooden package as 
against the fiber or paper package for the shipment of 
freight. We have not done very much except to call the 
attention of our affiliated associations to those matters. 
We have taken up the subject of car stakes, making the 
car stake a part of the car and therefore to be covered by 
the freight rates, because the car is one of the means or 
instrumentalities of transportation. 

Then, we did do something on the tariff matter. We sent 
a delegation to Washington a year ago. We had a perma- 
nent committee there that did all that honest men could do 
to retain the slender protection that the industry had. We 
lost in part, but we saved something. 


Lumbermen’s Interest in the “Trust” Cry. 


Right there rises a question which is of vital interest to 
all of you. I presume that many of you would say that you 
are not interested in the matter of the trust discussion. 
You know you are not a trust, individually or collectively ; 
that there is no lumber trust governing the lumber industry 
in the United States, and you say you are not concerned 
and it is not going to affect you. et me tell you. The 
people of the United States believe that there is a trust. 
You stand not only charged with a crime but in the mind 
of the public you are already convicted of a crime. Asa 
result of that conviction you are liable to all sorts of hard- 
ships, oppressive legislation, inequitable and almost ruinous 
regulation. Do you have them now? Some day you are 
going to begin to feel them, and you are going to feel them 
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worse because coupled with this certain demand for con- 
servation, for preservation of the forests. 


A Not Improbable Hazard. 


You can not get away from that movement.‘ It was 
started by a thousand men in a hundred different ways and 
today it governs the country, and since you are in a trust, 
since the lumber trust is responsible for the disaffection in 
the country, and since you ure members of it in the public 
mind, the lumber industry and the timber growers of the 
United States are going to be called upon by the people to 
solve this question of forestry and to pay the expense out 
of their own pockets. There is where you stand, and you 
are going to get it sooner or later in every state in the 
Union that has any standing timber under your individual 
control. That is why this trust question is of some im- 
portance and, partly, why I was employed by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association on the first of the year 
to take up and perhaps force into importance this publicity 
matter and try to organize a campaign of the people in 
regard to the facts relating to the lumber industry; to 
educate them as to what is right and equitable and prac- 
ticable and then try to bring national and state legislation 
all into accord with good common sense and sound practice 
and do just such things as Mr. Townsend has talked about. 

I said you were not only indicted but convicted. I was 
in Washington last week on another matter, and one of the 
members on the interstate and foreign commerce committee 
of the House of Representatives, when I was on the stand 
on a matter which had nothing to do with this one, asked 
me or stated through an innuendo that we were a price 
making institution, a trust, a combination. He is a man 
who ought to have known better. His question read this 
way, from the report of the proceedings: “I see your asso- 
ciation, ameng others, has no price lists.’”” Those are the 
words, but the inflection meant “I see you do not use any 
public price lists,” as much as to say, “You have one; you 
are a combination, a monopoly, and handle this thing very 
cunningly.” That was oCngressman Stevens, of Minnesota, 
a very fine man, an honorable gentleman, a great “friend 
of the people.” We have run across him before, a year ago 
especially. 

This is what I said to him: “No, sir; we pay no attention 
to price lists. We make no price lists, and never shall. We 
ao not even say we think what lumber is worth, which is 
as far as any lumber association goes today. This is not, 
of course, a trust investigation, but I would just like to 
suggest to you gentlemen that the lumber business is con- 
ducted very much like your own private business or any 
other business.” 

That showed the prejudice; that question of Congressman 
Stevens showed the prejudice not only in the public mind 
but the prejudice which has made its way into the minds 
of our legislators both national and state. We have to 
combat that in some way. We want to do it by this 
= wherever possible and by enlightenment of the 
people. 

Opposition of Yellow Journals. 


A year ago I went back from Washington to Chicago 
charged with a mission of getting a bare, plain, strong 
statement of the lumbermen’s position on the tariff matter, 
on the facts of the matter and the official rules, all drawn 
from official sources, to put before the people. We wanted 
to get it into these syndicate papers, of which thousands 
are issued from Chicago. I visited the office of one of these 
papers and was told that the editor was not in but the 
manager was. I saw him and he said: “This is a strong 
article, a good article, and we ought to print it, but I will 
have to consult the editor in chief, who is just now out 
of town.” Why he wanted to consult him I don’t know. 
There was nothing obnoxious in the article to anyone, 
unless truth is obnoxious. I simply showed the lumbermen’s 
side of the matter, the truthful side. This house publishes 
all kinds of papers, republican and democratic, socialistic 
and others. I went to the editor in chief when he returned 
and he said that it was a good, strong article, “but,’’ he 
said, “I do not know how our people will stand this. I 
will have to look it over,’’ and when I went back he said: 
“We can not print it. Our people will not stand for this.” 
I asked him if he would print it for money, putting it on 
an advertising basis, but he would not, because it told the 
truth, the truth acceptable to the common people of this 
country, hundreds and thousands and millions of them. 
That is a thing we have to meet. 


Safeguarding Shippers’ Interests. 


I spoke a moment ago of being in Washington last week. 
There was an interesting little matter connected with that. 
I do not know whether all you gentlemen believe that the 
railroads ought to furnish car stakes and binders, or not, 
and think probably you do. We do, at any rate, and while 
the National association and the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, which led the movement last year before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, lost on the ground prin- 
cipally that the question raised involved regulation and not 
legislation we concluded that we would make legislation 
out of it, and Mr. Graham introduced a bill in Congress 
calling for that thing, and we went to Washington last 
week to look after it. 

The railroad men’s contention is that stakes and binders 
are part of the loading which should be borne by the ship- 
pers. We contended that they were part of the transporta- 
tion. The act provides that the railroads shall furnish 
all transportation, which includes all means and facilities 
of transportation; that the car necessarily must be fur- 
nished by them and ae necessary to fit the car—the 
ear that the railroads will furnish—should be furnished for 
the commodity carried, and the lumbermen should not 
contribute their material and labor for the benefit of the 
railroad. * * That committee, headed by Congressman 
Maen of Chicago, is framing an amendment to the interstate 
commerce law and we are going to get that idea put in, and 
1 believe we made an impression notwithstanding we had 
railroad lawyers and freight men, traffic men and engineers 
there to combat and testify against us. 

Mr. Beckman—May I make a statement here? We had 
the same thing in the state of Washington and the railroad 
attorneys said that car stakes are not part of the equipment 
of the car. Our attorneys put it this way: Suppose that 
we place an order for a car at the saw mill; we load it as 
high as can be reached with timbers but put no stakes on. 
We ask “Will you haul that car out’? 

“No,” they say. 

at not’? 

“It is liable to fall off and hurt or kill some one.” 
“Who is responsible’? 

“The railroad.” 

“Then you are responsible for the equipment.” 


Corporation Tax Law. 


Mr. Bronson—Lots of these things we should take up, 
and some not. One is the corporation tax. Have you come 
to any decision as to whether you are going to inventory 
your timber for yourselves before making your report? and 
the report is to be made before the 1st of March. If you 
conclude it is good business, as I believe it is, to put the 
timber in at what it is worth, have you considered its 
effects on your local taxation? There is a question that I 
have not heard discussed, and yet we believe—the board of 
governors—that it is a very important thing. Can you 
dodge that tax? Maybe in the long run you can; ie 
it will be declared unconstitutional, but that point is being 
worked out by other agencies. The lumbermen have been 
asked to join in public protests against the publicity clause 
of the eo oon tax law. We have thought, in view of 
the fact that we would be considered a trust, that if we 
should do so every yellow journal would say that the lumber 
trust is afraid to open its books, so we have kept quiet. 
We can not get a court decision in time to prevent it and 


it is improbable that you can get a repeal of it; consequently 
it is recommended that the schedules be filed, reports made 
and final payments made, al! under protest, and that advice 
better be taken as to the form of that protest. That is 
~~ a matter for your association. 

The National association will have its committee on state 
legislation to unify all matters affecting your interests, in- 
cluding taxation of land; but I fear that I have taken up 
too much of your time already. : 

(Cries of “Go on! Go on!” 

I will say this, however: I think that the Forest Service 
is heartily in sympathy with the idea that the timber crop 
should be taxed but once, and we believe that in the public 
interest, for the good of the people, some = should be 
found by which the states should come to a uniform ruling 
on that matter, even should it be necessary to amend the 
constitutions of two-thirds of them, but there are some 
practical difficulties in the way. * The association 
has now in hand practical, everyday matters of freight regu- 
lation, the wooden packages, and hundreds of others, in 
which it wishes to help you and in which it hopes to untie 
all the manufacturers in the United States for effective 
work in their behalf. [Applause.] 


At this hour, 4:30 p. m., the session proper was ad- 


journed. 
THE BANQUET. 


‘Get your tickets, gentlemen! Get your tickets for 
the banquet tonight! Possibly some of you have de- 
layed, thinking there was a charge for them. They 
are as free as the waters of Clint Crane’s river, which 
run by the city. 

Possibly this is not the exact phraseology used by 
W. E. Delaney, of the Kentucky Lumber Company, 
who acted as spokesman for the Cincinnati Lumber- 
men’s Club and host to the hundreds that visited the 
city this week. 

The entertainment was an elaborate informal dinner, 
smoker and vaudeville, by and through which means 
the lumbermen of Cincinnati endeavored to give ex- 
pression to the pleasure they derived from the pres- 
ence of many leading hardwood men of the country 
in the ‘Queen City.’’ 

Before the doors of the great banquet room of the 
Sinton hotel were opened a generous and general in- 





W. E. DELANEY, CINCINNATI, 
Host of Many Lumbermen. 


vitation was extended to the assembled guests to par- 
take of a powerful mineral water which was dispensed 
in room 924, The number of this room may not be 
exact, but even an amateur Sherlock Holmes could find 
it by following the deep indentation worn in the floor 
by the passing feet of the hundreds who made the 
pilgrimage to look upon this wonderful mineral water, 
and subsequently came forth with a faraway, benign 
look in their eyes, the look being imparted by the 
words of cheer given them by the hosts who received. 


The Supplement. 

A supplement to this issue of the paper shows the 
banquet hall after the demolition of the first course. 
Photographers interrupted the enjoyment of the excel- 
lent blue points, with the request to ‘‘Look at the 
card on the camera and look happy.’’ 

The last admonition scarcely was necessary, for 
everybody was happy, as indicated by the picture, 
which is reproduced in the supplement, and by the 
oral evidences of happiness and good cheer which 
resounded from all sides. 

The menu card was an elaborate folder of twelve 
pages and cover. The twelve pages were tinted with 
excellent quartered oak figure and reproduced in 
natural color, over which had been printed various 
and sundry illustrations and observations by the Ax 
Man, the Quartered Oak Showing Good Figure and 
attracting more attention among the diners than any 
other, although the Champion Kicker came in for his 
share of comment. 


Music and Vaudeville. 


The musical program was well selected and Con- 
ductor Clint Crane certainly knows how to use a nap- 
kin as a wand. 

Great amusement was created shortly after the 
guests were seated by an announcement to the effect 
that speeches were not to be permitted under any cir- 
cumstances, the statemet beig cheered to the echo, 
and cheering and commenting continuing until long 
after the vaudeville program had been started. 

During the course of the dinner many oldtime tunes 
were played, some of which brought the diners to 


their feet with cheers; then a great bass voice would 
take up the words and in a few seconds the shouting 
and laughing assemblage was reeling off an oldtime 
favorite. 

Notwithstanding the joyousness of the occasion, both 
orchestra and guests respected the deep slumbers of such 
oldtimers as ‘‘Bill Bailey,’’ ‘‘Hiawatha’’ and ‘‘ Nav- 
ajo,’’ but could not refrain from taking up ‘‘In the 
Good Old Summer Time,’’ and that in Cincinnati in the 
heart of winter and setting forth various and sundry 
things that happened therein. 

Everyone seemed filled with the spirit of ‘‘It is good 
to be here,’’ and insisted upon giving expression to his 
pleasure. It was with difficulty that W. E. Delaney, 
master of ceremonies, secured quiet after coffee and 
cigars had been served and made ready for the appear- 
ance of the vaudeville stars. 

Following the selections given by the Venetian street 
musicians came ‘‘The Girl in Green.’’—experts on in- 
spection hold that the figure shown was fully as good as 
the illustrated quartered oak in the menu; at any rate, 
there was more of it. Monologist Williams told some 
of the attributes of many of the prominent members 
of the association, also throwing a great deal of light 
on the peculiarities of some of the Cincinnati contingent 
of lumbermen. His disclosures were well received. A 
number asked for the appointment of a commitfee to 
investigate the charges with a view of giving certain 
individuals opportunity to plead guilty or not guilty to 
the indictments made of the monologist. 

The entertainment included a number of excellent 
songs by artists of the local theaters, and furnished a 
fitting conclusion to the very excellent dinner and 
program which the members of the Cincinnati Lumber- 
men’s Club furnished to their guests. 

The personnel of the committees having the arrange- 
ment of the entertainment in charge is given: 

EXECUTIVE. 

Cliff S. Walker, chairman. T. J. Moffett. 

B. F. Dulweber, secretary. J. A. Bosler. 

G. C. Ault, treasurer. W. E. Delaney. 

W. A. Bennett. J. C. Hobart. 

T. P. Egan. Cliff S. Walker, 

Cc. F. Korn. George Puchta. 

F. W. Mowbray. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 
W. E. Delaney, chairman. J. A. Bosler. 
George Puchta. 
FINANCE. 

F. W. Mowbray, chairman. Cc. F. Korn. 
W. E. Delaney. B. F. Dulweber. 
G. C. Ault. 

PRINTING. 
J. A. Bosler, chairman. Cc. F. Korn. 
J. C. Hobart. 

The Hosts, 


The hosts on this occasion included practically all the 
lumber iterests of the city, each and evry one of whom 
is a member in good standing of the ancient and hon- 
orable ‘‘knights of the glad hand.’’ Seats were pro- 
vided for 410 diners and every chair was filled. The 
roster follows: 


Ault & Jackson. 

Asher Lumber Co. 

L. G. Banning. 

James Buckley. 

E. FE. Beck Lumber Co. 
E. V. Babcock & Co. 
Bennett & Witte. 
Blackburn & Bolser Co. 
Bayou Land & Lumber Co. 
Harry R. Browne. 

Ferd Bremner Lumber Co. 
S. G. Boyd. 












Cc. Crane & Co. 

John Dulweber & Co. 
J. W. Darling Lumber Co. 
Duhlmeier Bros. 

Lewis J. Doster. 

H. Disston & Sons. 

E. L. Edwards. 
Farrin-Korn Lumber Co. 
M. B. Farrin Lumber Co. 
Freiburg Lumber Co. 
Francke Lumber Co. 
Fullerton-Powell Lumber Co. 
A. V. Fuhrman. 

J. A. Fay & Egan Co. 
Galloway-Pease Co. 
Graham Lumber Co. 
W. F. Galle & Co. 
Hardwood Lumber Co. 
H. A. Hollowell & Co. 
Dwight Hinckley Lumber Co. 
Cc. R. Hall Lumber Co. 
Houston Stanwood & Gamble. 
Illingworth, Ingham & Co. 
The William T. Johnson Co. 
=. & Trimble. 

K. & P. Lumber Co. 
B. A. Kipp & Co. 

The E. A. Kinsey Co. 
Kentucky Lumber Co. 
James Kennedy & Co. 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
Lockland Lumber Co. 
George Littleford. 
Lane & Bodley Co. 
Maley, Thompson & Moffett. 
James A. McEniee. 
Midland Lumber Co. 
Mowbray & Robinson. 
Moffett & Robins. 
Nicola, Stone & Myers Co. 
New River Lumber Co. 
W. H. Perry Lumber Co. 
Hon. Gifford Pinchot. 
Queen City Lumber Co. 
Queen City Box Co. 

L. W. Radina & Co. 
Queen City Supply Co. 
Richey, Halsted & Quick. 
Rockport Saw Mill Co. 
T. B. Stone Lumber Co. 
Charles F. Shiels & Co. 
Shawnee Lumber Co. 
Standard Lumber Co. 
Swan-Day Lumber Co. 

T. P. Scott & Co. 
Standard Millwork Co, 


Sterrett Lumber Co. 

St. James Cedar Co, 

The Stearns Lumber Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 

Smith, Meyers & Schnier. 
Talbert-Zoller Lumber Co. 
Triumph Electric Co. 
Wiborg-Hanna & Co. 
Wildberg Lumber Co, 
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THURSDAY’S SESSION. 


[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 3.—The most important meet- 
ing in the history of the hardwood lumber trade con- 
cluded its sessions here today. In attendance, interest, 
activity and amount of good accomplished it was the 
greatest effort toward improved condition in the indus- 
try since manufacturers effected a hardwood associa- 
tion in Chicago in 1888. The Queen City’s hospitality 
was not outdone by the work done in convention. Per- 
haps the greatest accomplishment was that of securing 
cooperation among wagon, table, furniture and car 
builders’ associations in an indorsement of the rules 
of the manufacturers’ association with a few minor 
changes, insuring harmony between manufacturers and 
consumers of lumber throughout the United States. The 
progress resulting from this meeting is due to the con- 
scientious efforts of the board of governors and the 
officers of the association, and they are entitled to the 
congratulations of the lumber world. Their broadgaged 
action marks a step toward the amalgamation of the 
hardwood interests of the whole country under one ban- 
ner, with one universal set of rules to govern transac- 
tions among manufacturers, wholesalers and consumers. 

The concluding session of the convention began with 
a fair attendance at 12:27 this afternoon, opened by a 
short address from Manager Biederman, of the National 
Credit Corporation. The chairman submitted and read 
the following code of rules, which, with slight amend- 
ments, was adopted as a whole: 


Sales Cod$ ;and Inspection Rules. 


These terms, rules and regulations are adopted by the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, February 3, 1910, at its eighth annual meeting, 
held in Cincinnati, Ohio, and are known as the ‘‘Sales 
Code and Inspection Rules of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the .United States.’’ 


When quotations, orders and contracts covering the sale 
of forest products in which the members of this association 
deal, contain the clause, ‘‘Subject to the sales code and 
inspection rules of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States, adopted February, 1910,” they 
shall be governed and controlled (with such exceptions as 
are specifically made in writing) by the following 


Sales Code. 


1. Quotations are based upon and orders and contracts 
accepted under a general contingency clause, which recog- 
nizes that the seller shall not be held liable for delays or 
nondeliveries of material when occasioned by strikes, flood, 
fires, epidemics, car supplies, delays of carriers, or any 
other causes whatsoever beyond the control of the seller. 
In any of these events the seller may suspend further per- 
formance under the same until such causes and their effects 
shall have been removed. 

2. All quotations are made subject to prior sale, change 
without notice, and purchaser’s credit rating proving satis- 
factory. 

3. All orders and contracts shall be in writing. 

4. All orders and contracts are subject to approval and 
a at the main or home office of seller and not 
binding unless confirmed in writing. Such acknowledgment 
shall contain all data appertaining to order and shipment 
to be made in accordance therewith. Omissions and errors 
are to be corrected by the purchaser by return mail. All 
forms used shall show the address of the main or home 
office of the seller. 

5. The delivered price (f. 0. b. destination) includes only 
the usual freight charges to the point of delivery mentioned 
and is based upon the freight rates in effect at the time of 
quotation, with no allowance for switching or other terminal 
charges at destination. The seller does not guarantee the 
continuance of those rates. In the event that freight rates 
change after acceptance of the order and before the date of 
shipment, either party may cancel the contract if the other 
party refuses to make the price in accord with the changed 
rate. The seller does not guarantee safe delivery, nor 
insure against breakage, loss or damage to material while 
in transit. 

6. (A) When the order or contract specifies a definite 
time for shipment, failure within said time gives the pur- 
oo the privilege of canceling the order or contract by 
wire. 

(B) When no definite time for shipment is specified, the 
purchaser shall not be entitled to cancel such order inside 
of thirty days from the date of order, without the consent 
of the seller. 

(C) Whenever shipments are not made within thirty days, 
the seller shall forthwith notify the buyer, giving reasons 
for failure to ship. Purchaser shall then have the privilege 
of forthwith canceling by wire. Should he fail to so cancel, 
the seller shall have an additional thirty days in which to 
ship, provided, however, that in case of special or worked 
material being on hand at the time of cancelation, all 
material so worked must be accepted by the purchaser. 

(D) All material en route or loaded preparatory to ship- 
ping on such orders, at date of receipt or cancelation, at 
home or niain office of seller (with three days’ grace if 
home or main office of seller is not at the point of shipment) 
shall be likewise accepted; otherwise. the order or contract 
shall remain in effect uncanceled by mutual consent. 

Seller must promptly send to purchaser an invoice 
for each carload or other shipment. Each invoice is due 
and payable as follows: freight is due upon arrival of 
shipment and must be paid by the purchaser; original 
“expense bill” (or certified copy thereof) must be sent to 
seller; balance of invoice (remainder after deducting freight) 
is due sixty days from date of shipment and bears interest 
after maturity; provided, however, that purchaser may pay 
the same ten days after date of invoice with a discount of 
2 percent, or thirty days after date of invoice with a dis- 
count of 1 percent. 

All payments must be made in funds at par, New York 
or Chicago. Omissions and errors in invoices are subject 
to correction. 

8. If, during the life of any order or contract, the 
financial responsibility of the purchaser becomes impaired or 
unsatisfactory to the seller, cash payments with above dis- 
counts or satisfactory security may be demanded, in default 
of which the order or contract may be canceled by the seller. 

9. In the event of complaint by the purchaser on either 
the quality or quantity of material shipped, the purchaser 
shall pay the freight, unload, hold intact and properly pro- 
tect the entire shipment, and shall file complaint with seller 
within five days after receipt of the shipment. Payment 
of freight or invoice shall not be considered as an accept- 
ance of the order nor shall such payment work a forfeiture 
of the right to enter complaints and make corrections. 

Upon receipt of complaint by seller, shipper shall at once 
request the secretary of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation to have the shipment reinspected in accordance with 
the rules of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, in effect at the time of the execution of the 
contract, and the purchaser shall lend reasonable assistance 
in the reinspection thereof. 

Certificates will be issued by the association showing the 
original shipper, the purchaser and the result of such rein- 





spection, the original being mailed to the shipper and the 
duplicate to the purchaser. 

10. Both seller and purchaser shall be bound by such 
reinspection. 

The purchaser shall accept all material of the grade pur- 
chased, and all of the lower grades not in excess of 5 
percent of the total quantity invoiced, and shall pay for 
said grades at current proportionate prices as shown by the 
latest publication of market conditions issued by the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association. All de-grades in excess of 
5 per cent shall be the property of the seller. 

After the adoption of the code of rules, committee 
reports were heard, including the following: committee 
on inspection; committee confirming codperation with 
consumers’ organizations and their acceptance of manu- 
facturers’ rules; committee on corporation law, which 
recommended its recognition and the filing of reports 
under protest. The committee on resolutions paid high 
tribute to the memory of the late James E. Defebaugh, 
editor and proprietor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; 
resolutions were also offered expressing the appreciation 
of the association to Henry H. Gibson, publisher of the 
Hardwood Record, and the other lumber journals which 
were represented, the authors of the papers read at the 
convention, the local hardwood manufacturers’ associa- 
tion, the local business men and the Sinton hotel. The 
reports of the various committees were adopted. 

An invitation was presented by a representative of 
St. Louis from the officers and business organizations 
of that city to hold the convention there next year. 
The invitation was referred to the executive board. 

The committee on nominations recommended the re- 
election of the present officers, with slight changes in 
the board of directors, as follows: 

President—R. M. Carrier, Sardis, Miss. 

First vice president—Frank F. Fee, Little Rock, Ark. 

Second vice president—W. B. Townsend, Townsend, Tenn. 

Treasurer—C, M. Crawford, Coal Grove, Ohio. 

Executive Board—Clinton George E. W. Luehrmann, 

Crane, Cincinnati, Ohio. St. Louis, Mo. 

W. A. Gilchrist, Memphis, J. W. Oakford, Scranton, Pa. 


Tenn. A. B. Ransom, Nashville, 
J. H. Himmelberger, More- Tenn. 

house, Mo. W. OM. Ritter, Columbus, 
Cc. R. Lamb, Minneapolis, Ohio. 

Minn. R. H. Vansant, Ashland, Ky. 

John W. Love, Nashville, William Wilms, Chieago, Ill. 

Tenn. Ww. A. Delaney, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


The secretary cast a ballot in accordance with the 
recommendations of the committee and the officers and 
members of the executive board were declared elected. 

The following committees were then appointed by 
the president: 

Committee on Costs—Frank F. Fee, Little Rock, Ark.; 
Thomas W. Fry, St. Louis, Mo.; G. O. Worland, Evansville, 
Ind.; W. M. McCormick, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. A. Gilchrist, 
Memphis, Tenn.; W. B. Townsend, ‘Cownsend, Tenn. 

Committee on Gum Statistics and Grading—C. L. Har- 
rison, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; F. E. Gary, Turrell, Miss. ; 
'Y. W. Fry, St. Louis, Mo.; A. P. Steele, Sardis, Miss. ; 
Frank F. fee, Little Rock, Ark.; A. G. Fritchey, W. B. Mor- 
gan and W. Hi. Preble, Memphis, Tenn.; KE. A. Lang, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; A. M. Love, Leland, Miss. 

Nominating Committee—A. VY. Jackson, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Leon Isaacsen, F. W. Webster. 

At a meeting of the newly elected executive board 
Louis Doster was reappointed secretary of the associa- 
Lewis Doster was reappointed secretary of the associa- 
tion. The list of attendants was unavoidably left over 
and will be published in the next issue. 


TUESDAY EVENING’S DIVERSION. 


The assembly hall of the Hotel Sinton was comfortably 
well filled at 8:15 Tuesday evening by delegates and 
their ladies gathered to listen to an illustrated address 
by H. H. Gibson entitled ‘‘A Talk on Mountain Lumber- 
ing.’’ The speaker was assisted by a high grade moving 
picture machine, perfect films, a good delivery, his char- 
acteristic assurance, and an immaculate dress suit. He 
showed first ‘‘still’’ pictures of mountain trees and 
mountain characters typical of the Southeast. These 
were followed by a lecture, aided by moving pictures, 
showing phases of lumbering in the mountains, from 
the felling of trees through hauling by mule teams and 
steam and intermediate and related phases of lumbering. 
The address included dumping into the stream of logs, 
the big concrete dam of the Yellow Poplar Lumber Com- 
pany before and after the dam was opened and the logs 
escaped, and other features that have been exploited in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The address aroused at first 
interest, then enthusiasm and then shouts of approval, 
and was voted an unqualified success. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


Clif S. Walker, president of the “incinnati Lumber- 
men’s Club, who had been confined to his home with 
a heavy cold, was on hand bright and early Monday 
morning to open the headquarters of the club in the 
main corridor on the ninth floor of the Sinton hotel. 
He was assisted by Joseph Bolser, the efficient chair- 
man of the club’s entertainment committee, who was 
acting as secretary of the general entertainment com- 
mittee, registering the guests and giving out the 
banquet tickets. Good cigars and information were 
among the things on tap. Everybody was given a 
hearty welcome. 

A. J. Conroy, president of the Business Men’s Club, 
who delivered the address of welcome on behalf of 
that body, is one of Cincinnati’s leading furniture 
dealers, and expressed himself as delighted to have 
been invited to address the hardwood men, as he is 
a noted expert on finished product. 

Among the prominent local consumers who attended 
the conference of the grading commission were J. F. 
Dietz, desk manufacturer; George W. Schutte, furni- 
ture manufacturer; W. J. Sextro, dining tables and hall 
racks; H. Steinman, sideboards and buffets. Others 
who were at the sessions of the convention were John 
Dornette, jr., desks and library cases; J. Clif Meyer, 
quartered oak sideboards. 





Thomas P, Egan, president of the J. A. Fay & Egan 
ype was a prominent figure on the convention 
oor, 


George Puchta, of the Queen City Supply Company, 
was on hand at all times, being a member of the gen- 
eral committee of the Lumbermen’s Club. 

Mayor Lewis Schwab was unable to be present to 
deliver the opening address of welcome, owing to a 
press of public business, and secured John Galvin, vice 
mayor, to deliver the address. 


TRISTATE RETAILERS MEET. 


Addresses Treat Conservation, Mutual Insurance, 
Association Work, Business Relations 
and Credits and Collections. 





[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 2.—President R. B. White 
called the third annual convention of the Tristate Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association to order at 2 o’clock sharp 
this afternoon. Something like one hundred members of 
the association, with their friends—the traveling sales- 
men—were present at the headquarters of the Business 
Men’s Association when the president’s gavel fell. The 
afternoon’s proceedings proved to be especially rich in 
healthful qualities, one of which was a paper of vital 
importance by George E. Gary, a lumber dealer and a 
student of lumber matters, of Hopkinsville, Ky. His 
subject was ‘‘The Crime of the Age,’’ which proved 
to be a thoughtful treatise on forest conservation, in 
which he touched upon several phases of the wasteful 
practices of the lumbermen, and at the same time sug- 
gested several remedies for these evils. Mr. Gary’s paper 
elicited much applause and its theme was indorsed as 
the sentiment of the meeting, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to draft resolutions embodying suggestions made 
in Mr. Gary’s paper, to present to the forest conserva- 
tion committee at Washington. The committee con- 
sisted of Joseph H. Worth, A. J. Thornton and Charles 
Wolflin. There was a lively discussion on the several 
interesting points in Mr. Gary’s paper. 

Albert Funkhouser, president of the Evansville Busi- 
ness Men’s Association, welcomed the lumbermen on be- 
half of the city, expressing himself as being highly hon- 
ored to bid them welcome. President White responded 
on behalf of the association. 

President White read his annual address, which will 
be published later. 

The report of Secretary-Treasurer Henry Kollker 
showed a healthy balance in the treasury and a healthy 
increase in the association’s membership during the year. 

A committee was appointed to draft resolutions in 
honor of the late J. E. Defebaugh, consisting of W. B. 
Carleton, J. N. Boston and Thad McIntyre. 

The president appointed a committee on nominations 
as follows: G. E. Gary, Karl Bosworth and E, P. 
Miller. 

A general discussion followed. 

While the gentlemen were holding their afternoon ses- 
sion the ladies of the party were entertained at a matinee 
by the wives of the Evansville lumbermen. 

In the evening a banquét was given to the visiting 
lumbermen and their ladies by the Evansville retailers 
which was held at the New Vendome hotel. 

Thursday morning’s session was taken up with the 
report of the three committees and two interesting pa- 
pers. One of these was on ‘‘Lumbermen’s Mutual In- 
surance,’’ by F. B. Fowler. The other was ‘‘ Association 
Work,’’ by E. W. Peters, which was followed by a gen- 
eral discussion. 

At Thursday afternoon’s session W. B. Carleton, an 
Evansville newspaper man, read a paper on ‘‘The Lum- 
ber Business as Viewed by a Newspaper Man.’’ 

A paper on ‘‘Relation Between Wholesaler and Re- 
tailer,’’ prepared by Fred Larkin, who was not able to 
be present, was read by the secretary. 

‘*Credits and Collections’’ was the title of a paper 
read by J. N. Boston. 

In the evening.a complimentary theater party was 
given the members and their ladies. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

EVANSVILLE, INp., Feb. 3.—The Tri-State Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association today elected the following of- 
ficers for the ensuing year: 

President—T. B. Wright, Mt. Carmel, III. 

Vice president—George E. Gary, Hopkinsville, . 

Directors—W. G. Partenheimer, Huntingburg, Ind.; B. 
P. Miller, West Salem, Ill.; T. E. Ruby, Madisonville, Ky. ; 
Karl T. Bosworth, Vincennes, Ind. 

The convention passed resolutions on the death of the * 
late James E. Defebaugh, editor and proprietor of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Resolutions were also passed 
asking that the United States Forest Service recom- 
mend as soon as possible a practical working plan in the 
interest of forest growth, conservation, protection from 
fire, and for a system of uniform taxation among the 
states. The association pledged its support to any such 
practical plan. 


oes 


GROWING EXPORT HARDWOOD CENTERS. 


The next annual meeting of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Exporters’ Association is to be held at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. This is an indication of the growing impor- 
tance of Memphis as an originating point of export hard- 
woods. Memphis and Nashville are the leading centers 
for export between the Ohio river and Gulf ports. 
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ANNUAL MEETING AND DINNER OF THE LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO. 


Forty-First Anniversary of This Organization Befittingly Celebrated—Business Meeting Held in the 


The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago celebrated 
its forty-first anniversary January 27 by holding its 
yearly meeting in the afternoon and its dinner at the 
Hamilton club in the evening. The afternoon session 
was given over to the reading of reports of the different 
ofticers, the election of its board of directors and ap- 
pointing committees for the ensuing year. The follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected to serve as the board of 
directors for 1910: 


V. F. Mashek, John Claney, 

Robert Gillespie, W. W. Gardner, 
Herman H. Hettier, Cc. A. Flanagin, 
c. A. Marsh, Fk. E. Bartleme. 


J. W. Slayton, 

The following committees were appointed to serve 
during 1910; 

COMMITTEE ON ARBITRATION. 

M. F. Rittenhouse, of Rittenhouse & Embree Company. 

Grant Coey, of Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company. 

Thomas Carney, of Manhattan Lumber Company. 

COMMITTEE ON APPEALS, 

George C. Spry, of John Spry Lumber Company. 

A. T. Stewart, of A. T. Stewart Lumber Company. 

lk. A. Osbornson, of J. C. Deacon & Co. 

LABOR COMMITTEE. 

John Claney, of Thornton-Claney Lumber Company. 

L. L. Barth, of Edward Hines Lumber Company. . 

Hiermarn H. Hettier, of Herman H. Hettler Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Secretary’s Report. 

The association’s secretary presented his yearly report 
as follows: 

The total receipts of lumber at Chicago during 1909 ag- 
eregated, according to the best data obtainable, 2,578,309,000 
teet of lumber and 499,878,000 shingles by rail and lake, 
and by lake 409,178 cedar posts, 54,511 telegraph poles, 
420,730 railroad ties, 5,363 lath. Of these totals 382,220,000 
feet of lumber and timber were reported from the United 
States custom house as lake receipts, together with 16,143,- 
QvU shingles, leaving 2,196,129,000 feet of lumber and 483,- 
735,000 shingles to represent the receipts by rail. 

The total volume of receipts show an increase for the year 
of 509,675,000 feet of lumber, which is about 24 percent. 

Following is an analysis of the disposition of lumber and 
shingles for 1909 and 1908 for comparison: 





LU MBER. 

Inventory at beginning of year... 298,809,979 282,739,751 

Receipts during year..... 22. ++ +2,578,309,000 2,068,734,000 
Total Gtecks 22s ccvececsons 2,877,118,979 2,351,473,751 


Inventory at close of year 2,866,970 298,809,979 












Total consumption ........2,57 2,009 2,052,663,772 
Te A eee err tere 79,000 778,308,000 
City consumption .......ccceees 1,614,873,009 1,274,355,772 

Total consumption ........ 2,574,252,009 2,052,663,772 

CC Creer ce 521,588,237 tte e eee eee 

NIE aN ac otess kraraieecnnc ds ak-mbieaee -.. 404,658,158 

SHINGLES. 
Inventory at beginning of year.. 58,248,250 58,029,000 
Receipts during year.......... . 499,878,000 565,147,000 
Sales and shipments........... 486,946,500 564,928,200 
OM ONE MAINE aio. ote scinyereecaces ore 71,179,750 58,248,250 
URN ae 4- ctv a wiscelraretweradie Ae s.r a ae : 
RBGPORES. bab. cctincs tanec csedes % ceccacecves 3,874,000 


About 60 percent of these receipts represents hardwood 
and yellow pine. 
Trade Committee Report. 
The trade committee’s report, which is the most im- 
portant committee of the association, was presented by 
Chairman C. F. Wiehe and was as follows: 


The forty-first annual report of the trade committee of 
this association is memorable because it is one of achieve- 
ment and is a record of the results and rewards of its 
labors in previous years. 

Your committee has accomplished many important things 
for the benefit of the entire lumber trade of the city 
of Chicago, and in connection with the work of the com- 
mittee I would say it has had numerous meetings, both days 
and evenings, and there has been more or less sacrifice to 
the personal business interests of each member or the firm 
they are connected with; but all these sacrifices fade away 
and are infinitesimal as compared to the satisfaction your 
committee has felt in having the backing of an organization 
whose membership indorses the actions and workings of its 
committee. 

The year’s work was started by a realization of the 
splendid work performed by your organization through its 
committees; by submitting to the members the report of the 
harbor commission appointed by Mayor Busse. ‘This report 
is a splendid tribute to the foresight and position taken 
by the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. The things 
and matters which this association recommended, and which 
was first recommended solely by the Lumbermen’s associa- 
tion, was adopted in its entirety by this commission. It is 
unnecessary to give the personnel of this commission. It is 
a well known fact that they are men of undoubted integrity 
and ability and have the interest of Chicago’s commerce at 
heart; and when they unanimously indorse the project that 
this association has been standing for, namely, a 200-foot 
unobstructed river—meaning bridge spans and width of 
river—it is as high a tribute as could be paid to this 
association. 

Certain members of your organization severely criticised 
and condemned the actions of your committee in sending 
out a circular which they characterized as the “Red Circu- 
lar,”” complaining that the circular was all right if it had 
been printed in black ink. In other words, if the committee 
had used a pink tea invitation stationery the circular would 
have been perfectly satisfactory. In this matter your com- 
mittee can only express itself in the words of Lowell, who 
says: “Men in earnest have no time to waste patching 
fig leaves on the naked truth.” 

The city officials, sanitary board and the river committee 
of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, through the coun- 
sel of its association, are looking after the navigation inter- 
ests in the present lawsuit for injunction restraining the 
city authorities from interfering with the work of the 
Vennsylvania Railroad Company. 

Your committee recommends that its successor shall con- 
tinue this agitation for river improvement at the two points 
named, and strenuously object and fight the obstructions in 
the river at Stewart avenue and other points in the river 
where there are obstructions detrimental to navigation, and 
it is hoped that the members of this association who are 
benefited through personal gain and who are objecting to 
the action taken by your committee, broaden their views, 
and instead of looking to their own personal gain let the 
greater-Chicago sentiment prevail and get whatever personal 
gain comes through great public improvements in the build- 
ing up of a greater Chicago. 


Other Bridges. 

Until the bond issue is passed or some provision is made 
to get money, it will be difficult to get funds for these 
purposes. You all are urged to advocate the bond issue 
if it specifically provides for river and harbor improvements. 

Insurance. 


The agitation and request for reduction in lumber insur- 
ance rates resulted in lumber rates being reduced. The 
new rates on lumber in Chicago made by the application of 
the revised and consolidated schedule are fast being issued 
and show an average reduction of about 16 percent. This is 
justified by the improved protection and by the absence of 
the former congestion for which a charge was made. The 
new basis rate is $1.25, while the highest basis rate on the 
former schedules was $2.40. The standard hight of piles, 
however, has been reduced from 35 to 30 feet and the 
standard area from 150,000 to 120,000 square feet. Above 
those iigures penalties are imposed and below them credits 
are given. The usual requirements as -to keeping streets 
clean, hand piled ete. are maintained. One of our member- 
ship has a reduction of about $1.20 a hundred. This reduc- 
tion in insurance rates is a large saving to lumbermen of 
Chicago, and your committee desire to thank the directors 
of the association who aided in the work. 


Legislation and Lien Law. 


Ifouse bill 404, introduced in the forty-sixth assembly, if 
passed would have been a serious menace to those material 
men who are obliged to look to that law to save accounts. 
We are glad to say, through the efforts of various material 
organizations and of your committee, this law was defeated 
before it reached a second reading. 

In March last your committee was advised of a decision 
of the Supreme Court that some lawyers deemed a menace 
to the liea law, but your committee took the matter up 
with Elmer Adams, the Chicago authority on lien law 
matters, whose opinion follows, and came to the conclusion 
that Mr. Adams’ opinion on the subject was correct. 


Expert Lien Law Opinion. 


In his opinion on the Illinois lien law Attorney E. H. 
Adams points to the fact that under the mechanics’ lien 
law of 1885 “the lien of a subcontractor in each instance 
is absolutely dependent upon the lien of the contractor for 
the reason that under the general lien act the provision is 
clear that the subcontractor should only have a lien in the 
sume manner, from the same time, on the same property 
and to the same extent” as provided for the contractor. 

Ife pointed out further that the Illinois supreme court, 
in passing on the section of the statute relative to the fixing 
otf time of completion and payment in the original contract 
under the act of 1895, held that this provision applied with 
equal foree to a subcontractor and the original contractor ; 
and that if the contract of the original contractor was in- 
capable of sustaining a lien the subcontractor could not 
sustain one, 

Further on in his opinion, Attorney Adams, in referring 
to the railroad lien act approved April 38, 1872, and in force 
July 1, 1872, says “that this act is practically the same as 
the general lien act of 1895, so far as the rights of sub- 
contractors are affected by the terms of the original con- 
tract; in each act the rights of the subcontractor being 
based on the terms of the original contract. But in this 
connection he states that authorities are divided on this 
proposition, some states holding that a provision of this 
character is absolutely of no value and he quotes in support 
from page 91, volume 27, Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure, 
to the effect that “the more generally accepted view is that 
the owner and contractor can not by contract, between 
themselves, deprive subcontractors, material men or work- 
men of the right of a lien which the statute has given 
them.”” This view is supported in the text by citations from 
nine states. 

Mr. Adams shows, however, that this question was one 
of those considered when the present lien act was under 
contemplation and if possible to avoid this proposition a 
provision was inserted in the act of 1905 which is now in 
force. Those provisions of the act of 1895 which provided 
that the subcontractor who furnishes material in pursuance 
of the terms of the original contract was only entitled to 
a lien to the extent that the original contractor was en- 
titled to one, is entirely omitted from the present act, which 
contains the additional provision that the subcontractor is 
entitled to a lien “whether or not the original contractor 
could have gbtained a lien or was by contract or conduct 
divested or deprived of the right to obtain a lien.” In 
closing, Attorney Adams says: 


“There is, however, a more serious question involved than 
is even hinted at, by Counsel Gilbert. This question is now 
pending before Master in Chancery John RB. Holland, and 
the serious proposition raised is that by reason of the fact 
that the general lien act gives to the subcontractor a lien, 
regardless of the provision of the original contract, and that 
the railroad act of 1872, defining the rights of a subcon- 
tractor with reference to railroads, does not give such a lien. 

“The general lien act of 1903 is, therefore, special legisla- 
tion for a distinct portion of a distinct class, that is to say 
all subcontractors are not treated alike, and, therefore, the 
lien act of 1903 is unconstitutional. 

“Being at the present time in the midst of this contro- 
versy, we do not care to say what the ultimate finding of 
the court may be. The Master has intimated that he will 
hold the law constitutional. 

“It is, therefore, incumbent upon all lumber dealers who 
sell to railroads to be careful to examine into the contract 
between the original contractor and the railroad company. 

“This, as I have heretofore stated, applies to railroad mat- 
ters only, and using the word ‘railroads,’ it means strect 
railroads as well as steam railroads.” 


Tariff On Lumber. 


Your committee was requested by various interests to take 
up this question, but your committee decided that Chicago 
lumber interests were so diversified, some being for and 
others against a tariff, that it would make no recommenda- 
tion on the subject to the association. A slight reduction 
was, however, made. 

Team _ Inspection. 


Your committee has requested the team inspector of the 
association to report the conditions of streets where he finds 
them bad. He filed twelve reports during the year of the 
condition of streets, and through the energetic work of 
your secretary, subways and approaches at Blue Island 
avenue and Paulina street were completed, making eight 
available passages between Lincoln and Halsted streets. 
Your committee is pleased to report that all recommenda- 
tions for repairs made by your secretary to the city depart- 
ment were promptly taken up by the city and repairs made. 

Switching. 

As you are aware, the railroad company enjoined the 
state railroad commission from putting into effect the com- 
mission’s switching rates. ‘The case is still in court and 
nothing further can be done until the court’s decision is 
rendered. 

Timber Trust. 

The government has had agents investigating the retail. 
wholesale and manufacturing interests with a view of 
locating a trust. <A circular was sent out to the trade 


Afternoon—Evening Given Over to Conviviality. - 


advising members to give the government all information 
they desired, “it being entirely an individual matter.” 
Your committee believes lumbermen are entitled to the 
results of the government's investigations and urge the next 
directory to pass resolutions along these lines. If no trust 
has been found in existence then the consuming public 
should be so informed. 


Deep Waterway. 


This association has taken an active interest in the lakes 
to the gulf deep waterway movement from its inception, 
as this sentiment is greatly increasing and, as has been 
repeatedly expressed by present and former trade com- 
mittees, that this improvement was of great commercial 
value to the entire Mississippi valley and the great West. 
We recommend your next trade committee and directors 
continue to urge an annual appropriation measure in the 
annual river and harbor bills appropriating funds to start 
and continue this great work. 

Your attention is called to the $80,000,000 investment of 
Chicago’s taxpayers in the drainage canal—the proposed 
state investment of $20,000,000 more by the state of Lllinois 
to make these enormous investments of value to Chicago, 
the extension of the waterways to the Gulf should be pushed 
energetically and intelligently, and must be done by progies- 
sive business organizations and citizens throughout the coun- 
try. Your association had three representatives to the 
Deep Waterway convention at New Orleans at their own 
expense. ‘The trip from Quincy to New Orleans on the 
Mississippi showed the great necessity of improvement aud 
the possibilities of the waterway desired, advertising in 
periodicals and programs. 

Your committee has repeatedly called the attention of 
members to this class of advertising in papers and programs 
gotten out by interests that are constantly opposed to your 
interests. 

We have found, for example, a certain labor organization 
representative stating to one of our members that he had 
an “ad” of another of our members, when he had no such 
* at all. The giving of “ads” to this class of organiza- 
tions by members have not assisted your labor committee 
in making settlements or new agreements, all such agree- 
ments being made on the naked facts, hence you are urged 
to consult your secretary before placing advertisements 
in this manner. 

Does association work do any good and is it of any value 
to you as members of this association ? 

lf you will consider carefully the work performed by 
the present and preceding trade committees you must agree 
that in coéperation there are great possibilities. In obtain- 
ing codperation you must put aside that petulant strife for 
business and personal animosity and let friendship be the 
keystone upon which you stand, Court the friendship of 
your competitor, not his hatred. Friendship is the instru- 
ment of unification. What your trade committee can 
accomplish the great interests of the lumber trade can 
accomplish if they will pull together and become unified. 

Chicago last year had the greatest building year in its 
history. More lumber was used locally than in any previous 
year in the history of this organization. 

Owing to lack of unison, lumber sold at less than cost. 
Labor is entitled to fair compensation for its hire, capital 
to a fair rate of interest on money invested, hence a united 
effort to obtain such return is justifiable. 

If closer relations could be established—meet at the fes- 
tive board frequently—-where friendship can be awakened, 
it would not be necessary at the end of the year to have 
the figures on the wrong side of your loss and gain account. 
Your committee recommends you to get together on fair 
legal lines so the coming year you will get what you are 
entitled to. With food products advanced 50 to 300 percent 
and with crop values of $500,000,000 more in the country in 
1909 than in 1908, why are you not entitled to a fair return 
on your money invested? 

Get together, that’s all. 


THE BANQUET. 


The banquet was held in the third floor dining room 
of the Hamilton Club at 6:30 o’clock in the evening. It 
was well attended and many notable speakers addressed 
the assemblage, among whom were: George W. Hotch- 
kiss, who for a number of years was secretary of the 
association; he was in a reminiscent mood and spoke of 
the early days of the lumber trade; J. W. Embree, of 
the Rittenhouse & Embree Company, a former president 
of the association; V. I. Mashek, also an old president, 
who asked that the members of the association strive to 
bring about a better condition in the lumber trade; and 
William C. Schreiber, of the Herman H. Hettler Lumber 
Company. The meeting then adjourned, 











SUPREME COURT PASSES ON FAMOUS KING 
LAND CASE. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Feb. 2.—Writs of error have 
been dismissed by the United States Supreme Court in 
the famous King land case brought up by Henry C. King, 
who desired a review of the case. The court’s decision 
practically confirms the lower court’s decision in favor 
of West Virginia. 

Over $100,000,000 is involved in the suit, directly and 
indirectly, and the case is of more importance to West 
Virginia than any case it was ever before interested in. 
For a quarter of a century the celebrated King land 
ease was fought in the West Virginia courts and the 
litigation involved hundreds of homes in southern West 
Virginia and adjoining sections of Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia. In the state courts King lost, and appealed to the 
Supreme Court, alleging the unconstitutionalty of a see- 
tion of the West Virginia constitution. The disputed 
territory is located in what is now Logan, Mingo, Boone, 
Wyoming and McDowell counties, this state, and involved 
thousands of acres of the most valuable tracts of land, 
which ineluded the richest timber and mineral sections 
in the state. 


mere 


LUMBERMAN AIDS COLLEGE. 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 1.—Another offer of $25,600 
to the endowment fund of Bethany college, Wheeling, 
W. Va., has been made by R. A. Long, well known lum- 
berman. The second offer, as did the first, carries the 
provision that friends of the college first subscribe 
$100,000. The first $100,000 was subscribed and Mr. 
Long gave $25,000. He has offered to give $25,000 for 
every $100,000 subscribed up to $400,000. 
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PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL. 





President Points Out Weakness of Individual Effort and Shows Advantages of Co-operation — Association 
Adopts Plan to Enlarge Its Membership and Influence—Resolution Supports Forest Service and 
Carstake Campaign—Former United States Secretary of Treasury Speaks. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan, 27.—The eighteenth annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, 
Incorporated, opened this morning after the preliminary 
meetings of the board of directors and the various com- 
mittees on railroads, enlargement, forestry and poaching 
had been disposed of yesterday afternoon. 

Of ‘the 280 members of the organization 240 were ex- 
pected to answer present at the rolleall and the vital 
questions of inland waterways, car stakes and equipments 
and the attitude of the lumbermen upon the subject of 
conservation of forests were looked upon as the topics 
of the day. 

When President 8. C. Creasy’s gavel fell, about 9:30 
a. m. in the Turkish room of the Hotel Walton, he 
called the attention of the members to the longleaf yel- 
low pine needles, from the Jackson Lumber Company, 
which appropriately decorated the table at which he and 
his fellow officers were seated, and the exhibit of timber 
destroying insects from the department of agriculture, 
Harrisburg, Pa., by the kindness of H. A. Surface, 
M. 8S. C., economical zoologist. 

The members and their guests were then treated to an 
entertainment by the Irma quartet from Keith’s, after 
which the convention settled down to the business of the 
annual meeting. 

Rolleall was dispensed with and T. J. Snowden, of 
Scranton, treasurer, read the minutes of the meeting of 
July 14 last. 


The President’s Address. 
President Creasy’s annual address followed: 


under very auspicious and favorable circumstances. The 
object of this association is fully set forth in our constitu- 
tion and bylaws which read: ‘lo secure and disseminate to 
its members any and all legal and proper information which 
may be of interest or value to any member or members 
thereof in his or their business as lumber dealers.” 

When, as lumbermen, we face a railroad or trust, we are as 
helpless as a newborn babe, but by uniting our forces in this 
organization we have done and can do effective, beneficial 
work. Every yard in this state has been and is deriving 
benefits from our association. You all recall many instances 
where your yard and business have been helped. We are not 
a perfect organization yet. Our officers do not draw salaries. 
‘They work gratis and make sacrifices, in many cases giving 
much of their time to this work. We have plenty of com- 
mittees and lots of avenues of work. What we lack is steam, 

It is the object of all our officers to make this association 
ffective, beneficial, profitable and helpful to every member. 
there are times when members write for information and 
idvice, make complaints ete., and there are times when mo- 
tions are made and resolutions offered and they think they 
ire not answered with dispatch. But we can expect this, 
with a membership of 300. 

I wish I could show to all our members the satisfactory 
work which has been accomplished through your board of 
lirectors. Your complaints have been followed out to the 

nd and in almost all cases satisfactory, at least to the com- 
nittee. 

We are living in an age of aggregated capital and of 
aultiplied associations. Our association does not antago- 
ize or fight these. Our constitution says: ‘No rules, regu- 
ations or bylaws shall be adopted in any manner stifling 
ompetition, Jimiting production, restricting trade, regulating 
ices or pooling profits.” 

The reports from our various committees and the work 
mapped out in our program should give you an idea of what 
ve are doing as an association. 

We wish every member and visitor to feel at home, take 
vart in the work and enjoy the occasion. 

We have a number of speakers and visitors who are not 
n our program who will speak for us. 






At the conclusion of his remarks the president ap- 
ointed C. K. Hock, of Pottsville, and C. Frank William- 
on, of Media, to audit the accounts for the closing year, 
ud C, E. Snyder and Clinton Hilliard as the committee 
n resolutions. 

The Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary B. F. Landig, fourth incumbent of that 
‘lice in this association, completes, with this meeting, 
s tenth year as scribe and stated in his report, which 
lows, that he was not a candidate for reélection: 


This is the tenth year I have had the pleasure of rendering 
secretary's annual report. These years have been full 
contention and hard work on one hand, while on the other 
ey have been of much pleasure, for I have secured that 
ose friendship of some of the finest type of business men 
at can be found in any line of trade, and this I prize 
st highly. These annual and semiannual meetings were 
me vacations, even though the strain of the work was 
ry hard, for it meant to me the greeting of old friends 
d the making of new ones. The treatment that was ac- 
rded me has always been of the kindest and most cour- 
ous, 
The work that you members have referred to the associa- 
mn through me has not always been approved by the board 
directors and executive committee; the complaints you 
ve filed against your adversaries, the scalpers, that in 
ur sight seemed justifiable, were not always found so by 
ie board, and the scalpers were not always tortured in 
ninth or Hoo-Hoo degree; but I assure you that these 
ese were cooked according to the receipt of the board of 
reetors—“‘with moderation and within keeping of the law.’ 
\s secretary I have not always done that which I could 
iave done but that which I was allowed to do by your board. 
It may be good policy to steam up and even train your 
ins on the enemy, but also good policy not always to shoot; 
’ if you have filed complaints during the last ten years 
‘hat you thought were just, and if through the wisdom of 
‘our directors it was found injudicious to deal with these 
omplaints, you should not find fault with your secretary but 
ubmit to their decision. 
_ The finances of your organization were in the hands of 
out two treasurers during these years, and could not have 
been in any better than with former Treasurer O. M. 
lkrandow and your present treasurer, T. J. Snowdon. With 
these two gentlemen your secretary has had much to do in 
keeping your treasury replenished and in executing the busi- 











ness of the association. ‘These two have labored hard and 
have looked well into the future for the best interest of the 
organization and steered it to success, being led by that 
calm, cautious and wise former President W. M. James, 
who served you so well for ten consecutive years, and whom 
we all learned to love and respect. It was former President 
James with whom your secretary had much close counseling ; 
he has labored silently and most zealously in your cause. 

The present strength of this organization must be at- 
tributed to the wisdom of your board of directors, and 
especially to W. M. James, O. M. Brandow and T. J. Snow- 
don, in whose hands, as executive committee of the board, 
many of the knotty questions were placed for a proper 
solution. This association might have grown much larger 
in the past years but for certain uncontrollable conditions, 
due to unforeseen obsiacles that loomed up, during the 
progress of the organization; but it is never too late to 
mend, and some day may reveal a Moses to lead the trade 
to light. - 

This session no doubt will be the greatest in all the his- 
tory of our organization, and if any particular one deserves 
credit for its success it is the one who labored with zealous 
and unhesitating loyalty to his association, your president, 
S. C. Creasy, whom I know has labored more than any of 
us to make this a most memorable occasion for those who 
have the good fortune to be with us. 

Ten years is a long enough time to serve any association ; 
and I will take this opportunity of telling you that I am 
not a candidate for reélection to the office of secretary. I 
have served you more for pleasure than for mere cash; 
this you may not believe, but when I tell you that I have 
spent more to serve you than the average per year 
which the organization paid for my services, you must stop 
and think. I have learned to love you all, and it is hard 





8S. C. CREASY, PRESIDENT, 
Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association. 


to break away; and now let me say in the voice of the 
prophet, “Continue in your work, for peace and prosperity 
shall be your reward.” 

The summary of my report for the year is as follows: 


Number on roll January, 1909.........ccccececeee 293 
Resignations, retired from business and dropped from 

roll for nonpayment of duesS..........ccccceecees 70 
New enrollments .......... Seth esdeee ee eeceee ones 47 
Total number on roll to date... ...cccccccrcccccece 280 
Dues collected and paid to treasurer..........+.44. $1,060 
Complaints filed by members.............++-005 ‘san 18 


All of which bat four were adjusted. 
Number of meetings held— 


POET. 6.0.6.6.606 6 606.000 000 000000020600008 ones 2 

CE ccc ndhoees oss etashkewees tee bao 2 

EE nv -0:0,0:0:9 4.0.9.54.0 02540494040 008 rrTrc rT S 
Communications went OU... sc ccccccccccsincsesovse 3,543 


Yhanking you for your kind coéperation in the arduous 
work that has been executed during the term of my office, I 
wish you all a prosperous and happy new year. 


The Treasurer’s Report. 
T. J. Snowden, treasurer of the association, reported: 





Cash on hand, receipts from the previous year..... $ 864.17 
Received from the secretary cneenaqeeedes 1,060.00 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Cash paid out during year........... 737.12 
Balance on hand January 26, 1910...... 1,187,05 


$1,924.17 $1,924.17 
This account was confirmed by the auditors and the 
treasurer’s report was received and filed. 








The Waterways Convention. 


Edward F. Henson, the association’s delegate to the 
Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, presented his 
report, which went into particulars of the second annual 
meeting of that body, giving details of entertainment, 
business transacted and the election of officers, which 
resulted in the reélection of J. Hampton Moore as presi- 
dent, Charles Heber Clark, vice president, and Edward F. 
Henson, delegate. 

Other Committees. 

The committee on enlargement of organization, re- 
ported through its chairman, Albert J. Thompson, of 
Wycombe, that it had secured the services of a can- 
vasser to enlarge the membership of the association and 
recommended that the secretary have drafted a series of 
form letters to be used for the same purpose. 


C. Frank Williamson, of Media, stated that in his 
ypinion, based on his experience as treasurer of an 
association of coal dealers, the best method to produce 
results was to rely on the services of a good canvasser. 
Mr. Williamson, in confirmation, said that this method 
had increased the coal association’s membership from 
forty-five to 800 in an incredibly short space of time. 

Here Mr. Milleisen offered the following resolution, 
toads and transportation, submitted a report commenting 
favorably on the situation of today as compared with 
that of fifty years ago, and saying: 

The railroads, far from taking the autocratic stand that 
they did at that time, are now ready and willing to coéperate 
along many lines. This state of affairs has been brought 
about largely by the organization of the shippers and also 
by the railroad’s own realization of the economic and finaa- 
cial advantages of closer relationship with their customers 
in general and the income and revenue to be derived by 
stimulating trade in new territory. ‘True, some of the old 
evils still remain, such as demurrage, which it is hoped will 
be soon eradicated, and the adjustment of the carstake and 
equipment question, the solution of which is sought through 
an amendment of the interstate commerce law. 

Carstake Resolution. 

Here Mr. Milleisen offered the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That this association indorse the action of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association in further 
pushing the carstake and equipment bill before Congress at 
the present session known as house bill No. 27,580; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be immediately 
forwarded to E. F. Perry, secretary of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, New York. 

J. S. Hess, of the committee on forestry, stated 
in part that the importance of the conservation of a 
forest is so universally acknowledged today by all intelli- 
gent citizens that it is no longer necessary, as it was not 
many years ago, to urge the conservation of the subject. 

The committee’s report recommended the passage of 
state laws relieving timber lands from tax and providing 
better protection against forest fires, notably by impos- 
ing on the state constabulary the duty of assisting in 
the work of extinguishing them. 

William C. Peirce spoke further on the subject, com- 
menting on the Forestry Academy, which had been insti- 
tuted by the commonwealth of Pennsylvania, concluding 
with the following resolution: 

Resolved, That this association stands with President 
Taft and the National Forest Service and recommends the 
creation of a national laboratory for testing and treating 
timbers. 

The adoption of the above resolution was followed 
by that of a similar one offered by J. S. Hess, 
chairman of the committee on forestry, indorsing the 
work of the Forestry Reserve Commission of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

R. 8. Kellogg, assistant forester of the United States 
Forest Service, was recognized, but upon his declared 
intention to stay all day, the association consented to 
await his address in the afternoon. 

Edward F. Henson, president of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Company, spoke on 
the work and progress of the company since its forma- 
tion by some of the members of the association. 

Reports were received from the committees on enter- 
tainment, constitution and bylaws and the committee on 
poaching, after which article III of the constitution was 
amended to empower the executive committee to elect 
new members to the association between meetings of the 
board of directors. 

President Creasy then stated that the terms of three 
of the board’s members expired with this meeting, and 
the following committee was appointed to arrange for 
nominations to that office: 

J. Watson Craft, of Ambler. 

W. 8S. Gault, of Wilkesbarre. 

Albert J. Thompson, of Wycombe. 

The meeting then adjourned, to reconvene at ‘2 o0’elock 
in the afternoon. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, 
Shortly after 2 p. m., with a preliminary entertain- 
ment by the quartet, R. 8S. Kellogg, assistant forester of 
the United States, was introduced as the first speaker of 

the afternoon. Portions of his speech follow: 


The Lumberman and Forestry. 


The lumberman has a supreme opportunity to render a 
high public service and at the same time to promote most 
effectively the future prosperity of his business. The public 
says that the forests must be conserved to furnish a future 
supply of timber. It is only through the practice of forestry 
that lumbering can become a permanent industry, for lum- 
bering without forestry is a mere temporary exploitation of 
a great natural resource. 

The lumberman, then, has a twofold responsibility; first 
to educate the public to a sound view of forest problems, 
for otherwise theory will run wild; and, second, to practice 
forestry upon his holdings and to help bring about improved 
methods of forest utilization. 

Every lumberman should be a member of some forestry 
association. He can do no more useful thing than to bring 
clearly before the public the fact that the bane of forest 
conservation has been cheap timber. In no instance is the 
average price at the mill of any species largely used in the 
United States equal to the cost of growing the timber and 
manufacturing it into lumber. The lumberman must take 
the public into his confidence. He must show in thorough 
fashion how much it costs to grow, manufacture and market 
timber. He must bring home strongly the fact that only 
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a small portion of the total cut is of the higher grades and 
that there must be a market for the entire cut at prices 
which will cover the whole operation, plus a_ reasonable 
profit, if capital is to engage in permanent timber produc- 
tion. 

No one expects the iumberman to operate at a loss for 
the sake of conservation, but, on the other hand, the tim- 
ber land owner must realize that in many ways forestry 
will pay now, and that it will pay in other ways as time 
goes on. ‘Trees planted now, or forestry practices begun 
now, will show a profit by the time cutting size is reached. 
The whole course of stumpage prices proves this. 

Wasteful Methods. 

There has been a woeful lack of coérdination in forest 
utilization in the United States. Each operator has cut en- 
tire trees simply to get the part needed for his own uses. 
One has cut solely for lumber and let much good material 
for small dimension stock go to waste. Another-has cut 
big trees to make little toothpicks, and another has cut into 
railroad ties thrifty young white oak which later will be 
sadly needed for furniture. ‘The manufacturer is now en- 
deavoring as never before to find a market for every part 
ot the tree and eventually he will succeed. ‘The campaign 
for the manufacture of odd lengths is a case in point. Tne 
iumber dealer may object to it, but he can not stop it. The 
manufacturer has the timber, and if he insists on saving 
the waste which occurs in cutting to even lengths only the 
dealer will have to take his product. 

Can Help in Legislation. 

Aside from the big responsibility which the lumberman 
has because of his intimate knowledge of the timber indus- 
try, he also has other responsibilities which are common to 
all good citizens. He can have a voice, and a most potent 
one, in the enactment of state legislation, which will make 
profitable, or hasten, the practice of forestry on private 
lands. He can do his utmost to establish adequate methods 
of fire prevention. We know that forest fires can be pre- 
vented and that unless they are prevented there is no hope 
for another crop of timber. 

Of nearly equal importance is the question of forest taxa- 
tion. ‘Lhe general property tax annually collected is far 
from satisfactory as applied to ordinary torms of property; 
when levied upon standing timber year after year it is 
utterly unjust. Only changes in state laws and, in some 
cases, in state censtitutions can remedy this. 

In addition to encouraging the practice of forestry by 
private owners the states have a great duty to perform in 
caring for cutover timber lands. Here I am giad to say 
Pennsylvania has taken the lead. ‘This state now owns by 
purchase nearly one million acres of cutover land, which is 
protected from fire, and upon which the best native timbers 
are given a chance to grow or are supplemented by the plant- 
ing of other kinds, principally white pine. Tne Pennsyl- 
vania forestry commission is fully awake to the needs of 
the state. It should have the heartiest support of all friends 
of forest conservation, and this today means practically all 
the people. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Kellogg’s address a reso- 
lution, introduced by W. Z. Sener, was passed, directing 
the president to send the following telegram: 

Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, 
S13 Fulton Building, Pittsburg, Pa. : 


Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s’ Association, Incorporated, 
sends greetings and invites correspondence and joint action 
with us. S. C. Creasy, President. 


Work on Waterways. 

Addison B. Burke, secretary of the Atlantic Deeper 
Waterways Association, in opening his address on that 
subject, stated that as his time was short and as he 
feared that waterways, however wet, would prove a dry 
subject, he would brietly outline the origin of the move- 
ment. He said: 


When the country was first settled the people built their 
cities and towns aiong the water courses. it was a long 
lime before the good roads were built, and as communities 
depended for intercourse almost entirely on these waterways 
the interior did not develop so well. The entire Atlantic 
coast could communicate by water and as the Delaware and 
Chesapeake bays lay close together a canal was built from 
one to the other, which much shortened the distance for 
commercial transportation. 

Washington was the first advocate of canal development 
and arranged a meeting of delegates from Maryland and 
Virginia to devise means for the improvement of the water- 
ways between these two states. The conference met, but 
feeling that the question was one of such supreme general 
importance as to affect the whole country it adjourned to 
meet at Annapolis and invited other states to send delegates 
to that place. At the Annapolis meeting only five states 
were represented and the conference again adjourned, this 
time to meet in Philadelphia. ‘They met in Philadelphia and 
their conference turned into a constitutional convention 
which established the constitution of the United States and 
resulted in its adoption. 

Washington laid out the Dismal Swamp canal, which 
subsequently was opened in 1829, but the growth and devel- 
opment of the railroads caused the canals to be neglected, 
in which state the railroads absorbed them and shut them 
up so that for the last seventy years there has been no 
improvement in canals. 

ihurope awakened to the importance of the canal long be- 
fore the question reagitated this country. After the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870 France began to develop the water- 
ways throughout her whole country and has spent $5,0U0,- 
00U on the project. Germany followed her example with an 
even better system and by means of her canals has so re- 
duced her cost of transportation as to now successfully com- 
pete with England. ‘Thus while Europe has developed tre- 
mendously in this respect but little or nothing has been 
accomplished in this country, from 1829 to the present time. 
New York has now, however, voted $100,000,000 for the 
improvement of the Erie canal. An association known as 
the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association has been formed, 
of which J. Hampton Moore is president, to promote a nay- 
igable inland waterway from Boston to Key West. 


Canals in the East. 


Soston is separated from New York by Cape Cod, which 
projects 100 miles eastwardly. ‘This effectually shuts off 
communication petween New York and Boston. For 200 
years it has been proposed to build a canal at this point, 
but nothing had been done until two years ago, when August 
Belmont chartered a private company to build the Cape Cod 
canal. Wock has been begun and at Norfolk in November 
Mr. Belmont assured us that the canal would be open in the 
spring of 1913. 

It is not a private corporation that is desired but a gov- 
ernment enterprise, and this proposed canal twenty-five feet 
deep and 200 feet wide, although protected on the north by 
a half mile of breakwater, is so exposed to northeast storms 
and to fogs as to seriously impede navigation and would 
entail the dredging of some of Buzzard’s bay. 

It is now proposed to build a canal from Narragansett 
bay to Boston, through Brockton, Taunton and Fall River, 
and a canal company has been chartered by Massachusetts 
for its construction. They are to be allowed to condemn a 
course 750 feet wide, allowing 250 feet for the canal proper 
and 250 feet on cach side for manufacturing sites. Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts are such well recognized industrial 
centers that this project is sure to be a paying one, but the 
United States engineers are considering a course near the 
shore line as being considerably less expensive. The Brock- 
ton route would mean a lock canal with an elevation of 
130 feet to surmount, whereas the government route would 
be tidal with an elevation of only thirty feet. 


A route from Narragansett bay to Watch Hill, Long 
Island sound, would be thirty-one miles long, twenty-five of 
which are now under water, thus requiring only six miles 
to be excavated. Hence by the sound to New York and the 
Harlem Ship canal to Raritan bay. The Delaware & Rari- 
tan canal is controlled by the Pennsylvania railroad, which 
has leased it for 999 years, but a canal forty-one miles long 
could be constructed and the Delaware river from Trenton 
to Philadelphia deepened. Thence down the Delaware river 
to Delaware City, where we come upon the Delaware & 
Chesapeake canal, a small canal doing a large business, which 
the government could buy and control. Thence down the 
Chesapeake to Norfolk und through the Dismal Swamp 
canal and Albemarle sound to Pamlico sound is clear sail- 
ing, but from Pamlico sound we have only a number of 
shallow inlets and would be obliged to return to Norfolk. 
Congressman Small, however, has a plan for a cut of five 
miles to Beaufort inlet and thence to the sea. From there 
the proposed route goes to Wilmington, N. C., Georgetowa, 
S. C., and by the St. Johns river to St. Augustine, a distance 
of 350 miles, and thence to Key West. 

This route when completed would be a magnificent inland 
waterway and besides general principles of economy would 
serve in a great measure to regulate freight rates. The 
Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, formed to promote 
this project, has succeeded in obtaining from Congress an 
appropriation of $100,000 for surveys and will-use every 
endeavor to make the inland waterway an actual accomplish- 
ment. 


Mr. Burke’s interesting’ story of the work of the 
Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association was followed by 
an equally interesting address by John Berkenbine, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Forestry Association, who 
touched on the indifferent attitude of the general public 
when the association was first formed twenty-four years 
ago, and expressed himself as highly gratified with what 
had been accomplished during that time. Mr. Berken- 
bine said that no politics were wanted in forestry and 
that the forests would outlive any politics, whether of 
nation or state. He favored some measures which would 
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make taxation less the enemy of conservation and highly 
commended the Mount Alto School, where the state edu- 
cates, free of charge, young men who wish to make a 
study of the subject. 

President Creasy then invited George F. Craig, presi- 
dent of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, to take the chair. Assuming the gavel, Mr. Craig 
thanked the meeting for its invitation and stated that, 
as in the last analysis their interests were identical, 
brotherly love should prevail. After a brief address on 
the relationship of the manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers, he called upon Robert C. Lippincott for a few 
remarks. Mr. Lippincott was enthusiastically greeted 
as the dean of Philadelphia lumbermen and expressed 
himself as glad to meet with the lumbermen from other 
parts of the state. In part he said: 


Prices and Profits. 


I have no remedy for all evils, but it seems to me that 
considering the risks in credit given and the length of time 
required to collect some of his accounts, the retailer should 
sell at such a rate as to yield a fair profit on his money 
invested. The carpenter depends on the retail lumberman, 
who must wait for his money, while the masons and me- 
chanics are insisting on theirs. Profits and not gross 
receipts go to make up a prosperous business, and the 
retailer who opens a wholesale department too often con- 
tracts the habit of selling his lumber at such low rates as 
to leave him practically nothing to show for his year’s work. 


Retailer and Consumer, 


Frederick S. Underhill was next called upon, and di- 
vided those interested in the lumber business into four 
classes, namely, the manufacturer, the wholesaler, the 
retailer and the consumer. He said: 


It is the opinion of some people that one or more of these 
classes will eventually be eliminated, but they are wrong. 
The manufacturer is necessary to produce the lumber and 
the consumer as its final market and the theory has been 
advanced that the wholesaler or retailer, or both, will be 
¢liminated and the manufacturer sell direct to the consumer. 

This is manifestly impossible, as a consideration of the 
strategic position of the retailer will show. He is especially 
equipped to meet the wants of a given location, and can do 
business and properly collect his accounts on the spot. Any- 
one supposing that the manufacturer or the wholesaler of 
lumber could sell direct to the consumer does not understand 
conditions as they really exist. 

On the other hand, the position of the wholesaler is 
equally strong and sure to become more so. He unquestionably is 
the benefactor of the retailer and although the manufacturer 
is equipped to get out and ship, lumber, how is he to judge 
or know the needs or necessities of retailers or consumers 
in every part of the United States? Conditions continually 
change and it is necessary to keep pace with the times. 
The wholesaler must and does keep in touch with the 
retailer. He is interested in his prosperity, for he depends 
for his own success on the welfare of his patrons and the 


lumber business, as a whole, depends for its success on the’ 


harmony and codperation of the four branches using the 
product of trees, as the quartet to which you listened this 
afternoon depends for its success upon the harmony and 
codperation of its members. 

Mr. Underhill was followed by Emil Guenther on the 
relation of wholesalers to retailers, after which E. F. 
Perry, secretary of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, spoke on the work accomplished by 
business organizations, both for their members and non- 
members. He recommended reciprocity as of vital im- 
portance and stated that the relationship of wholesaler 
and retailer should be as man to man. 

A brief history of the founding of the Hoo-Hoo organi- 
zation by Benjamin C. Currie was followed by the ad- 
journment of the session for the day. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION. 


As the association came to order shortly after 10 a. m., 
a glance at those gathered in the convention hall on the 
tenth floor of the Hotel Walton was sufficient to indicate 
that the expectation of a large attendance would be fully 
realized. President Creasy announced from the chair 
that 100 white pine seedling trees from the home of the 
famous Pennsylvanian, Thaddeus Stevens, had been sent 
as gifts by the Pennsylvania Forestry Association, and 
all members who desired one to plant in their homes 
could obtain them upon application to the secretary. 

The business of the day was preceded by a very pleas- 
ant entertainment rendered by the Majestic Mixed Quar- 
tet from Keith’s. Upon receipt of much deserved ap- 
plause, the quartet sang that rather appropriate song: 
‘*How Much Wood Would a Woodchuck Chuck, If a 
Woodchuck Could Chuck Wood?’’ The hit was well re- 
ceived and followed by another encore, after which Fred 
S. Pyfer, of Lancaster, presented the following: 


Board of Directors’ Report. 


The board of directors next submitted the following 
report: ; 

A number of meetings were held during the year and the 
usual routine of business was attended to. Considerable 
time was occupied in adjusting disputes between the ship- 
pers and retailers and investigating shipments made to 
consumers, 

The policy of the association during the last year has 
been educational and conciliatory. The effort was made to 
more firmly establish the principle that the quoting to, solic- 
iting from and shipping lumber to certain consumers by whole- 
salers and manufacturers is a violation of good business 
ethics. The association realizes and fully appreciates the 
principle of liberty to trade, liberty to buy and liberty to 
sell. The association affirms that the interests of the manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, retailer and consumer are mutual and 
inseparable. 

The association further affirms that the base of all busi- 
ness is service, and it is finally affirmed that the consumer 
and public are best served when the lumber used in any com- 
munity is distributed through the retailer, when the retailer 
is fully equipped to adequately supply all needs. This asso- 
ciation therefore asks that all manufacturers and _ whole- 
salers refrain from quoting to, soliciting from or shipping 
to consumer, except when such consumer is generally recog- 
nized as proper wholesale trade. 

The directors recommend that the active members of this 
association, the retailers, carry adequate stocks of lumber 
for the proper service of the community in which they may 
be located; and that they realize that the retail lumber 
merchant next door is a neighbor. 

Much has been done in the past toward the establishment 
of these principles and the directors hope, with the aid of 
the members of this association and the friendly codperation 
of the wholesaler and manufacturer, to not only establish 
the principles enumerated but to make them a common 
practice. 

Following this the three new directors, C. Frank Will- 
iamson, J. J. Milleisen and Henry Palmer, were unani- 
mously elected for the full term of three years. 

Mr. Summers, of the Summers Lumber Company, At- 
lantie City, N. J., brought greetings from the New Jer- 
sey lumbermen, and Fred 8. Underhill, of Wistar, Under- 
hill & Co., president of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, offered the latter organization’s 
support and sympathy and declared the pleasure that its 
members felt in the opportunity presented by this meet- 
ing to get closer to the lumbermen of the rest of the 
state. 

W. L. Sykes, president of the Emporium Lumber Com- 
pany, responded to the insistant calls for an address and 
spoke of the age and development of trees in general 
and declared the production of timber to be a serious 
proposition. He told the members of the association that 
they should work with the President of the United 
States and the governors of the different states, espe- 
cially in regard to forestry schools and the conservation 
idea. He was much impressed with the length of time 
required in this climate to develop a tree into good 
timber, and dwelt at length upon the necessity of edu- 
cating the consumers to refrain from using high grade 
lumber for low grade purposes. Another source of waste 
touched upon by Mr. Sykes was the manner of cutting 
railroad ties, which, under the present method, resulted in 
a great deal of useless chips. This could be avoided 
by the use of the saw, and lumbermen would do well to 
put their minds and energies to work for the accom- 
plishment of this and similar reforms. He also touched 
upon the damage caused by recent floods along the 
Susquehanna and told the association that if they should 
ever come to Williamsport they would be welcome visitors 
at the Emporium Lumber Company’s three hardwood 
mills in that vicinity. 

B. A. E, Dayton, who brought the specimens of timber 
destroying insects, sent by Professor Surface, spoke 
interestingly on the subject in general, and said that 
various species of beetles were most destructive to forest 
trees. He gave a short descriptive talk on the methods 
of attack of the gregarious insects and cited the curious 
fact that each species of insect confined its attacks to 
one species of tree and no other. f 

Other addresses were made by C. Frank Williamson, 
of Media; J. L. Kaufman, J. F. Hazard, J. Watson 
Craft, E. K. Moyer, E. G. Grater, C. K. Hock, P. Mul- 
hern, Albert Mettam, William C. McBride and Mr. 
Merritt, of Merritt Bros, Reading, Pa., one of the orig- 
inal founders of the association. 
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DELEGATES AT EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION, PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 26, 1910. <= 


The following telegram from the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Pennsylvania, in convention at Pitts- 
burg, Pa., was read by William C. Peirce: 


Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, Hotel Walton, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: We thank you for your cordial greet- 
ings in reciprocation with our own. We assure you that 
you will find us ready to enter into correspondence and 
such joint action as may appear to be to our mutual benefit. 
ReraAin LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

R. R. THomas, President. 


President Creasy then appointed C. Frank Williamson, 
of Media, and Henry Palmer, of Langhorne, delegates to 
the annual meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, which meets in Cincinnati in March. 

Mr. Coleman, of Williamsport, extended to the asso- 
ciation an invitation to hold its July meeting in that 
city. The invitation was accepted and after the adoption 
of the following resolutions, the convention adjourned at 
12:15 p. m. 

Resolved, That our association indorse the work of col- 
lecting and demonstrating timber destroying insects under 
the direction of Prof. H. A. Surface, state zodlogist ; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded by 
our secretary to Prof. H. A. Surface at Harrisburg, Pa. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Pennsylvania Lumber- 
men’s Association are hereby tendered to the proprietors of 
the Hotel Walton for the excellent accommodations they 
afforded the association for the various meetings ; 

Resolved, That the thanks of the association be offered 
Addison B. Burke, of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Asso- 
ciation; John Berkenbine, of the Pennsylvania Forestry 
Association; George F. Craig, of the National Wholesale 
lumber Dealers’ Association; Ben C. Currie, jr., of Hoo- 
iloo; Edward F. Henson, of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, for their assistance in ren- 
dering this meeting one of the most notable in the history 
of the association. 

Resolved, That the association would also especially thank 
he Pennsylvania Forestry Commission for the white pine 
rees furnished as gifts to the members of the association ; 
4. A. Surface, economic zoélogist, for his exhibit of timber 
lestroying insects; the Jackson Lumber Company, for the 
‘ifts of yellow pine needles, cones and branches; the enter- 

1inment committee for its untiring services, and last, but 

ot least, 8S. C. Creasy, our efficient president. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be extended 

» the National Forestry Association for sending R. S. Kel- 

gg, and to R. S. Kellogg himself, for his excellent address. 

Resolved, That the press must not be forgotten for the 

pace it allowed us in its news columns, giving a full 

ceount of the proceedings of the association. 


THE BANQUET. 


The members and their friends entering the banquet 
all to the strains of ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner,’’ 
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found the tables exquisitely decorated with longleaf yel- 
low pine needles and cones, Sprigs from barberry were 
strewn about in artistic confusion and each guest found 
a carnation boutonniere and a neat menu representing a 
log at his assigned place. The walls were draped with 
American flags and queer looking white cloth squares, 
which revealed themselves as electric flashlights when the 
photographer opened the shutter of his lens. Announce- 
ment was made that the association was indebted to Cle- 
ment E. Strauss, of the Jackson Lumber Company, Lock- 
hart, Ala., for the much admired table decorations, and 
to the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company for the neatly arranged menus. 


Production and Consumption. 


An excellent repast was served while the band played 
popular airs, and as everyone lighted a good cigar and 
leaned back in his chair, President Creasy announced 
Leslie M. Shaw, secretary of the treasury under Theodore 
Roosevelt, as the first speaker: 


The American people are the greatest consumers upon the 
earth, consuming nearly three-fourths of the total produc- 
tion of all things, and importing great quantities of things 
each year in addition. Of $42,000,000,000 of products, we 
consume $30,000,000,000 ourselves, exporting the rest. 

Waste is one of the greatest factors in the cost of living, 
of which you may have heard. We. waste our energies, our 
opportunities, our products. I have heard that we even 
waste our lumber. We are the users of one-fourth of the 
entire annual growth of cotton. We use over one-half of 
the marble quarried. We utilize one-half of the total pro- 
duction of rubber. We are, therefore, going now at a pretty 
fair gait. But we should not be satisfied with enjoying the 


manifold distinctions that go with our reputation as a. 


consuming people; we must look ahead and become as great 
as a producing people. I do not mean that we are not a 
great producing people now, but I do mean that we must 
learn to economize in order that we may have plenty for 
home consumption and enough left to feed and clothe other 
people without neglecting ourselves. 

England and Germany learned to do this years ago, and 
with their scanty production they are always in search of 
markets for their 25 percent of surplus products. Germany 
has solved the problem most thoroughly, and we have come 
to learn much of the “‘made-in-Germany” products. They 
come here for their hams, take them back and mark them 
“made-in-Germany.” You know what they do with them 


en. 

Food products sell themselves, and we always will have a 
market for all that we can grow. Consumption, however, 
has multiplied to an extent so far greater than production 
that production has become the chief factor in this country’s 
foreign and domestic commerce. We produce as much annu- 
ally as France, Germany and Engiand together and millions 
more each month, and we consume, figuratively, the most 
of it. 





The Country’s Needs. 

7 More farmers are one thing that we need if we would 
increase the products of the farm with present methods of 
farming. We need a merchant marine of our own. I 
have always been in favor of it. Others are for it, you are 
for it, and if there is any way in which we can get it, 
let us have it. This country is willing to expend millions 
of dollars upon streams, some of which are navigable, but 
no money for ships. We are subsidizing everything on earth 
except international trade. 

Down in Panama we are digging a big ditch, to cost from 
$200,000,000 to $500,000,000, so that the warships of the 
United States and the merchantmen of other nations may 
have quick means of communication between the East and 
the West. We would spend more millions than it cost to 
defend it; let us spend a little for vessels that can carry 
our flag through it upon an errand of peace. 

We must keep our commerce with other nations to the 
fore. Me must establish and maintain a merchant marine 
and at the same time conserve our natural resources. The 
man who is wise will look ahead. We must not carry these 
two great problems of cost of living and conservation, exposed 
to a certain extent as they must be, to insane lengths. 

Our factories must not shut down, throwing our men out 
of work, nor should our workshops and plants of any nature 
pile up such quantities of raw or finished products as to 
drain our natural resources. One thing which will be 
equally helpful to a solution of the two great problems is 
the finding of a better way to market American products. 


William F, Gleason, secretary to Mayor Reyburn, ex- 
tended to the lumbermen the city’s welcome and gave the 
City Hall idea of Philadelphia as a political center. 

Merchant Marine. 


George E. Bartol, president of the Philadelphia Bourse, 
continuing the defense of ship subsidy where Mr. Shaw 
had left off, said: 


Our merchant marine is bound to come, and with it will 
come true development of our waterways plan. Since the 
inception of the United States all inland waterways matters 
have been under the dictation of the government. No 
improvement can be made until sanctioned by the govern- 
ment, a fact that has had undoubted influence upon the 
slowness with which inland waterways matters have been 
executed. 

About the time that we got a real system of canals, the 
railroad, with quick transportation and big inducements, 
made its debut. From the beginning of railway development 
until 1865 no valuable improvements were made. In 1884 
an annual appropriation biil was passed. A few years later 
the appropriation became biennial under another bill, and 
again under Cleveland the every-three-years appropriation 
bill was passed, the appropriations to come from surplus. 

It is a fundamental rule of government that a large cur- 
plus should not be permitted to accumulate, but that made 
no difference, and from year to year whatever has been 
left has been devoted to rivers and harbors improvements, 
placing the question of waterways upon a false plane. 

Although transportation in this country has grown to 
gigantic proportions, there is little that goes by water. 
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Canal owners long ago became frightened to such extent 
that they became absolutely neglectful of their waterways, 
and it is hard to convince them that the great bulk of all 
shipments comprises a multitudinous variety of imperishable 
articles that could go at almost any gait. 

Belgium, in the last thirty years, has expended $123,000,- 
000 in waterways improvement. The United States has 
expended about $500,000,000, and we point to it with pride. 
It is a false pride. Belgium has spent more than $10,000 
for each square mile of its area in that time. Were we 
to spend as much on the Mississippi valley to the square 
— it would cost us $450,000,000 for that improvement 
alone. 

The work on the Ohio is but one-third finished, and at 
the rate of progress being made will be finished in 2010. 
This exemplifies the slipshod methods of the government. 
It does its rivers and harbors work in an unscientific man- 
ner. We might liken the movement to our state roads, 
which are a number of finished or partly finished unconnect- 
ing stretches, never by any chance permitting one to go 
anywhere over a uniformly decent surface. 

Another thing directly affecting the waterways project in 
which the government figures is the government’s lack of 


knowledge regarding inland traffic. Of all the statistics and 
reports garnered by the authorities each year, there is not 
one iota bearing upon tonnage. In reply to a letter of mine 
asking for reports on gross tonnage on inland waterways 
the Washington authorities said they had no reports or 
authority to get reports on the tonnage movement. 

Our government is one of the few operating without a 
department of public works, and I think it is high time 
the importance of estublishing such a department recom- 
mended itself to us as a people and to the government. 

Lumber is a thing not for railroad transportation. It is 
imperishable as well as cumbersome, and does not have to 
be delivered in season. You should give your earnest sup- 
port to every movement looking to the establishment of a 
waterways system within our’ country, for in advocating 
such a movement you are advocating something really 
great. 


Herbert P. Robinson, president of the Philadelphia 
Lumbermen’s Exchange, congratulated the members of 


the association on their entertainment, and the banquet 
closed about 3:30 p. m. 


MEETING OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Immediately following the adjournment of the ban- 
quet the board of directors held a meeting and organ- 
ized for the ensuing year by electing Henry Palmer, 
of Langhorne, Pa., president; Frederick 8. Pyfer, of 
Tancaster, vice president, and Frederick Martin, of 
Philadelphia, secretary. T. J. Snowden, of Scranton, 
was reélected to the office of treasurer, which he has so 
ably filled for several years. 

The new president, Mr. Palmer, has been engaged in 
the lumber business in Langhorne for a number of years, 
and has actively served the association in the capacity 
of director and vice president. He and C. Frank Will- 
iamson, of Media, were appointed earlier in the conven- 
tion as delegates to the annual meeting of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, which meets in 
Cincinnati in March. 





WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS MEET. 


Mayor’s Representative Lauds Association Idea—Mail Order Problem Deemed Important—Yellow Journalism 
Decried—Individuality of Members Needed by Association—Officers Elected—Visiting Asso-= 
ciation Representatives Speak—Notes on Manufacturers’ Convention Exhibits. 


PirTsBURG, PaA., Jan. 28.—Pittsburg was the place and 
Thursday and Friday of this week the occasion of the 
third annual convention of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Pennsylvania. The attendance of west- 
ern Pennsylvania dealers was good, and an interesting 
convention was the result. Headquarters was at the 
Monongahela house, where all of the sessions of the 
association were held. 

The convention was called to order at 10 o’clock Thurs- 
day morning by President R. R. Thomas, of Johnstown. 





A. G. BREITWIESER, J..J. MUNN, 


Pittsburg, Pa. Pittsburg, Pa. 


Welcome Address. 


On behalf of Mayor William A. Magee, who was pre- 
vented from carrying out his intention of welcoming the 
delegates to the city, Charles F, O’Brien, city solicitor, 
made the address for the city executive. Mr. O’Brien, 
after telling the delegates something of Pittsburg’s his- 
tory and its attractions, turned to the aims of the organi- 
zation and gave a warning against the danger of com- 
bination that would become oppressive. He said in part: 


Don’t get into a trust. I believe in association and 
organization for mutual benefit, but never lose sight of 
the fact that the consumer must be considered as well as 
yourselves. Steer clear of combination because of the 
reaction that is certain. We are seeing something of 
such reaction in these times. The people are suffering 
from monopolies and have at last become aroused to 
making a fight that, to my mind, has only just begun. 
Do everything that you can to promote fair and honest 
business and do your work on a broad, liberal and manly 
plan that will redound in credit to ev ery member of the 
association. 

Pittsburg is only in the beginning of its building. I 
would not have you judge our people by the few men who 
have grown rich over night and gone’ to New York to 
wallow in their wealth. They are not representative of 
Pittsburg and her people. This city is just growing from 
youth to manhood. The day is coming when there will be 
a waterway from Pittsburg to the sea with all that goes 
with such advantage. We already have the best of rail- 
road transportation, as we have the worst street railway 
system, in the world. You, however, are interested more 
in the railroads than the street cars and the transporta- 
tion ‘facilities of this city are of the best. 

I.bid you welcome on behalf of the mayor and of the 
people of Pittsburg. We want you to see and know our 
city-for yourself and we give you assurance that we will 
be happy every minute you are with us. 


; Response to Welcome. 

President Thomas, in his response to the address of 
welcome, thanked - the people of Pittsburg, the Retail 
Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Credit Association 
of Western Pennsylvania, the Pittsburg Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association and the Pittsburg Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company for their part in making 
pleasant the stay of the delegates to the convention. 
He said: 

Pittsburg has never been known to do things by halves. 
The energy, skill and spirit of progress which have 
brought her to the enviable eminence she now holds will 
not permit of that. Allow us, your visitors, to rejoice 
with you for the peace and prosperity that reigns over 
this rich valley, for its preéminent location as a site for 

manufact uring industries, for the richness of the mineral 
deposits of its contiguous hills, for the industry and thrift 


of its inhabttants, the skill and genius -of ‘its artisans and — 


R. S. CORNELIUS, W. T. GEDDES, 
Butler, Pa. 








the supreme optimism, push and enterprise of its business 
men, 

We may the better rejoice with you because we are all 
of a class and kind with your own people. We live and 
labor under the same conditions. May we not all be of 
the same royal household whose mansion is located not 
far from the confluence of the Allegheny and Monon- 
gahela rivers, whose fertile fields extend to the shores of 
Lake Erie and. whose gardens, its beauty spot, are found 
among the lovely vales and hills of Cambria county. 


After his response to the address of welcome the 


Windber, Pa. 


president selected a nominating committee to choose the 
directors for the coming three years who were to be 
voted upon by the convention. While this committee was 
in conference the business of the convention was con- 
tinued, the first thing to follow being the annual report 
of the president. 


President’s Address, 
President Thomas in his annual report said: 


It is with no small measure of satisfaction that we note 
the abounding prosperity that has come to the people of 
our country at large since we assembled in annual con- 
vention one year ago. The resumption of work and busi- 
ness activities is particularly perceptible in the manufac- 
turing centers of which the territory covered by our 
organization is a notable example. Possibly the people of 
no rtion of the country felt the effects of «the recent 
panic more bitterly than did those of western Penn- 
sylvania. 

One of the very important movements brought about 
during the early part of last summer is that by which the 
Secretaries’ League was formed at Chicago, thus bringing 
together through their secretaries ten of the most wide- 
awake retail lumber dealers’ associations covering the 
territory extending from the Allegheny mountains to the 
Pacific coast. Your executive committee sent Secretary 
Rightor to represent this association at the second con- 
vention of the American Lumber Trades Congress, held 
at Chicago, June 7 and 8.” This convention was called to 
revise and perfect the code adopted at Minneapolis, which 
was very unsatisfactory to some branches of the trade. 
While the code adopted at the Chicago convention, no 
doubt, has its imperfections, as all compromises must 
have, it is a vast improvement over the Minneapolis 
effort. The manufacturer, the wholesaler and the retailer 
each has his own troubles of which the others are igno- 
rant or thoughtless and it may take some time before a 
perfectly practical and equitable code can~be discovered 
to govern the trade in all branches of the lumber 
business, 

Association Idea Commended. 


Our association is young, in fact one of the newest in 
the field, but it is growing rapidly in its influence and I 
want to commend the association idea to every dealer 
in the state. I think the time has come to move for a 
union of the two associations in the state, or, if two 
organizations are necessary, let there be devised some 
method of closer cojperation. It may be early yet to talk 
of a national association, but I commend the idea to your 
earnest consideration. 


Secretary’s Report. 


On the completion of his report President Thomas 
introduced Secretary A. C. Rightor, who made his annual 
report. Mr. Rightor said: 

The lumber dealers of this.state have passed through 
and are just coming out of one of the worst business 
depressions they have ever experienced. 

Pennsylvania lumbermen have been hit hard on account 


of this state being largely of an industrial nature, and 
most of our industries having been more or less affected 
by the hard times. 


Aggregate of Mail Order Business. 


Something aside from the hard times, however,.has. had 
a great deal to do with the small business done by the 
retailers and of which a great many are ignorant while 
others do not seem to care or can not realize what the 
loss means to them. We have reference to the inroads 
made by the mail order houses. I dare say that nearly 
every person in this room will be surprised if I shvuld 
say that the total amount of business that has gone out 





A. C. RIGHTOR, E. M. HILL, J. P. BARTELLE, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Pittsburg, Pa. Toledo, Ohio. 
of this state to the above mentioned concerns during the 
last year is something like two million dollars. 

Yow, suppose this amount of business was distributed 
among the retailers of this state, who have been affected 
by the loss, with a fair margin of profit, don’t you think 
most.of them would be feeling a great deal happier than 
they are? Is this business worth fighting for or are you 
willing to sit idly by and see it continue to slip from 
right under your noses, when it rightfully belongs to you 
and which you -should ‘have and can have if you will go 
after it in the right way? ‘This loss is not only the 
retailer’s but the wholesaler’s as well, for when the 
retailer loses business the wholesaler loses orders. And 
it does not stop here, gentlemen,—it is a loss to our 
state, as it takes that much money out of circulation 
here and adds to the circulation principally of Chicago 
where most of these enemies exist. 


Salvation in Publicity. 


Why should Pennsylvania pay tribute to Chicago when 
the coin belongs here? 

How do these concerns get the business? They do it 
through publicity and misrepresentation of goods. How 
are we going to stop it? By publicity of facts that will 
show the buying public how they have been and are 
being humbugged, for we know from experience and 
having run down some of the misstatements of these 
concerns that they can not undersell the uptodate retailer 
of lumber, for when they put themselves on an equal 
footing as to facts, figures and grades the retailer has 
them beat to a frazzle. What we need most, gentlemen, 
is a campaign of education, not only to show .the-con- 
sumers that they can do better at home but that ‘it- pays 
to patronize home industry and keep their money where 
it properly belongs. 


Yellow Journals and ‘“‘Lumber Trust.’’ 


There are a certain class of newspaper managers who 
think they can or will make themselves popular by run- 
ning associations down, in different ways; while on:the 
other hand, they hold them up before the public as 
trusts, operating in restraint of trade, when in reality 
there is nothing to their claims. They, along with some 
cheapscrew attorneys, have tried to imitate former Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, but there is as much difference between 
them and their dirty work and evil intentions and Mr. 
Roosevé elt and his good intentions as there is between the 
cheap 25-cent imitations of diamonds and the real sparkling 


-gems. 


Quotes Prominent Lumberman. 


President R. A. Long, of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which held its seventh annual 
convention at Seattle, Wash., last July, said in his 
address: “I believe there is no ‘industry in this country 
of anything like one-half the importance that is so 
poorly understood and has been so cruelly misrepresented 
as that of timber and lumber. This is plainly set forth in 
the fact that the papers are constantly harping on the 
thovght of removing the tariff on lumber, paying but 
little, if any, attention, in many instances, to any other 
commodity. W. J. Bryan, in his Commoner of -about 
June 3, rather severely criticised the democratic senators 
voting for the retention of the tariff on lumber, and said 
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not a word about their position with reference to other 
commodities, in spite of the fact that the tariff on lumber 
is lower than the duty on any other important commodity. 
There is hardly a newspaper in all the land whose 
editorial. columns at different periods have not been filled 
with false statements of a kind to bitterly inflame the 
public mind against our industry. This condition has 
prevailed so long without notice on the part of the lum- 
bermen (they believing that because of its being based 
upon falsehood it would fail, as falsehoods usually go), 
the people have come to believe there is a ‘lumber trust.’ 
bounded only by the confines of this country, compelling 
unreasonable prices for every foot of lumber they buy, 
and so inflamed have their minds become that those 
engaged in our industry can hardly feel safe in meeting 
to discuss the general conditions of the country as they 
may affect their interests without fear of prosecution 
and,.I might say, persecution as well.’’ And, following up 
the quotation from Mr. ng, I was told by the secretary 
of the Ohio association that the retail lumber dealers of 
that state are afraid to be seen on the streets with 
another dealer for fear they will be suspected of some- 
thing wrong. 
Associations in All Lines. 


Gentlemen, these are pretty rotten conditions and would 
suit some uncivilized country, but they are a disgrace to 
the country we live in. Why, I would almost as soon live 
in the wilds of Africa and take my chances with the lions 
that Teddy has failed to kill, as to be engaged in the 
retail lumber business in Ohio and try to keep out of jail. 

This country is full of all kinds of useful associations. 
Why, even the press has its association and I do not 
question, for a minute, that it is a good thing, but it. 
like the bar associations, would increase the respect of 
the public for it if it would ostracize some of its mem- 
bers, for they are a disgrace to their organization. 

The physicians have their organization—and they need 
it, for some people never pay a. doctor’s bill if they can 
get out of it, and any physician will verify this statement. 
The grocers have their association, and but for the pro- 
tection it offers them against that class of people who 
think they should live free simply because they reside in 
a free country, you and I would be paying more for our 
groceries, for we would have to pay for what the other 
fellows did not pay for. 

The mechanics and laboring men of various kinds have 
their unions and they are good in their way and the very 
fact that such men as Hofstot exist makes their unions 
a necessity. 

I might go on for hours and mention the many useful 
organizations of this country, but I have not the time to 
do so and you haven’t the time to listen. There is only 
one important national field left open for organization’ 
that I know of and that would be one to protect the men 
of matrimonial intentions against such women as Mrs. 
Gunness and the poor lovesick women against such 
rascals as Bluebeard. 





G. N. GLASS, Rk. R. THOMAS, A. 
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High Prices Explained. 


The people of this country have been up against high 
rices for some time, and they are not confined to any 
ene commodity. There are different reasons for high 
vices of different articles. Any one who reads the lead- 
ig newspapers and magazines knows some if not most 
the reasons why we pay so much for what we eat, but 
spite of the high prices we all have to pay for farm 
oducts, I have yet to see the first newspaper article 
cusing the farmers of maintaining a trust. What is 
trouble? Those in charge of the bureau at Wash- 
ston that makes a study of these matters will ‘tell you 
it statistics show that some of the foreign countries 
oduce anywhere from 50 to 200 percent more an acre 
their farm lands than the farmers of this country. 
cording to these figures there are only a few farmers 
this country that really know the art and science of 
rming, and until the farmers are educated in these 
ings and the farmer boys remain on the farms instead 
flocking to the cities we will continue to pay high 
‘es for what we eat. 
Lumber Costs. 


The lumber dealers or timber owners are in a different 
at from that of the farmers. _The fine timber lands of 
s country, except those of the Pacific coast, have been 
pleted. and -will 'take from forty to sixty years to 
lenish on account of the slow growth of trees that are 
itable for lumber. If timber could be‘ produced as 
ickly as corn: and wheat we would have a different 
ty to tell about the prices of lumber. It is not only 
' scarcity of timber that has made lumber so high, but 
long distances it has to be hauled that adds very 
terially to the high prices. It is a common thing for 
tsburg lumber merchants to pay about as much freight 
the railroad companies on a car of lumber as the 
olesaler or manufacturer asks for it. So you see that 
railroad companies are getting almost as much out 
the transaction as the manufacturer, and the high 
ight rates necessitate a high retail price. The retailer 
not making nearly as good profits since lumber has 
°-n high as he did some years back when the price was 
out half What it is today. With these redyced profits, 
» retailer has to put double the money in his business 
it was required in the days of cheap lumber, and his 
ses are consequently much greater when he does lose. 
u can much better afford to lose a hat that cost you 
ly $2 than you can one.that Brother Stetson charges 
u $4 or $5 for. 
Very few lumber dealers have gotten rich since lumber 
ent up, but the farmers that have grown rich through 
high prices. of their products are almost as numerous as 
‘he sands on the seashore. Gladly would the lumber 
iealers exchange profits with the farmers in this country, 
‘otwithstanding ‘they are not accused of maintaining a 
‘rust while the poor lumber dealers are, and all on 
‘ccount of conditions they are powerless to change. 


Reciprocity. 
_Reciprocity was one of the subjects discussed at our 
rie convention in 1908, and which was so ably handled 
by the president of our Greater Pittsburg Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Edwin M. Hill. 
We have always preached reciprocity to our members, 
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for we believe that one good turn deserves another. 
When our friends in the wholesale business take a stand 
in defense of the legitimate retailer, the retailer should 
reciprocate by giving that class of wholesalers every 
opportunity to do business with him and not go running 
after this scalper and that scalper who is only waiting 
for an opportunity to get the best of him. 


The Taking Away of James E. Defebaugh. 

A deep sorrow swept over the great lumber industry of 
this country when it became known that James E. Defe- 
baugh, editor and manager of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
had been called to his eternal home on the 21st of last 
November. 

Mr. Defebaugh was born and spent his early days in 
our state, afterwards going to Chicago, where he finally 
took up lumber journalism, and, as most of you know, 
a gg the editor of the greatest lumber journal in the 
world. 

Mr. Defebaugh was not only the greatest exponent of 
the big industry that we represent but he was one of its 
bravest and best defenders from the largest manufacturer 
down to the smallest retailer, and for this reason he 
numbered his admirers and friends by the thousands. 
The lumber industry of this country indeed has lost a 
great friend in Mr. Defebaugh, and his place will be a 
hard one to fill. 

Era of Prosperity. 


In the first part of my report I spoke of the hard times 
the retailers of this state had been up against. I now 
desire, in conclusion, to speak of the era of prosperity 
upon which we are now entering, for the wheels of the 
thousands of varied industries all over this great country 
of ours are humming away and sending their workmen 
home at night singing songs of gladness over the return 
of prosperity, and, this being the case, if it has not 
already reached you, it is only a question of a few 
months until. you will join the others who have felt the 
great improvement. 

We join in the hearty welcome that has been extended 
you on behalf of our city and we want you to have the 
happiest and most prosperous visit of your lives and take 
home the many good things we have to offer you which 
will prove food for thought for many days to come, and, 
whatever you do, don’t leave our city until you have 
joined our ranks. 

Treasurer A. J. Stewart, of Washington, next read his 
annual report. 

Directors Nominated. 


The Chair then received the report of the nominating 
committee, presenting the following as candidates for 
directors, four of the six to be chosen: R. R. Thomas, 
Johnstown; C. F. Eggers, Uniontown; A. J. Stewart, 


Beaver, Pa. Mansfield, 
Washington; Lewis W. Beyer, Smokerun; W. T. Geddes, 
Windber, and A. A. Deming, Erie. 

It was decided to have the balloting at once, but this 
was not completed in time to have the result known at the 
morning session. The tellers counted the votes after the 
noon recess. while the convention was listening to 
speeches, but the hour for the sightseeing trip arrived 
before the result was made known and the announce- 
ment was postponed until Friday morning. 

The afternoon talks were made by Arthur L. Holmes, 
of Detroit, secretary of the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, and James W. Wardrop, of Pitts- 
burg, secretary of the National Builders’ Supply Asso- 
ciation. Both spoke along the lines of greater individual 
effort for the success and growth of the organization. 
Mr. Holmes’ told of the experience of the Michigan asso- 
ciation in increasing membership and stirring up en- 
thusiasm and said that unless every member constituted 
himself a committee of one to work all the time for the 
good of the organization there never would be the suc- 
cess desired. He advocated a ladies’ auxiliary, saying 
the Michigan dealers had found the advantages of such 
help and wound .up by inviting the Pennsylvania dealers 
to hold. their-summer meeting in the ‘‘City Where Life 
is Worth Living.’’ 


Individuality and Personality. 


Mr. Wardrop made a stirring talk on ‘‘ Individuality 
and Personality,’’ pointing out by many apt illustrations 
the necessity of every man’s stamping his individuality 
on the work of the organization in everything with which 
he had to do. He said in part: 


Your time and your money will have been wasted here 
unless you get some good out of this convention, and 
you will get no good from it if you decide to go away 
from here satisfied to let your president and your secre- 
tary do the work. The spirit of apathy is the bane of all 
our business organizations. Men will spend time and 
money to get a little temporary gain in business or to 
entertain their friends whom they hope will some day be 
useful to them and will utterly ignore the organization 
which is a constant help to them and will all the time 
insure them returns. You can’t delegate your work to 
someone else in a matter of this kind; you can’t be a 
member of the organization by proxy; you must get out 
and work for the good of the association yourself. Take 
a lesson from the leaf of the ball players, each man of 
whom played his best in every game that the champion- 
ship might be won. Play your best in every game if you 
want your association to be the real living thing it 
should be and if you want to win the championship that 
is yours for the striving. 





Following the afternoon business session the delegates 
divided, some going to the H. J. Heinz Company’s big 
food products plant on the north side and others taking 
a trip to the plant of the Westinghouse Company, at 
Wilmerding. In the evening a smoker and vaudeville 
entertainment at the Fort Pitt Athletic Club on 
Duquesne way was attended by practically all the dele- 
gates and a number of their friends. 
FRIDAY MORNING. 

At the opening of the Friday morning session the 
vote for directors was announced by Tellers Walter E. 
Ahlers, of Pittsburg, and F. E. Miller, of Ingram, It 
was as follows: 

R. R. Thomas, Johnstown, 26; C. F. Eggers, of Union- 
town, 27; A. J. Stewart, of Washington, 26; W. T. Geddes, 
of Windber, 20; A. A. Demming, of Erie, 13; Lewis W. 
Beyer. of Smokerun, 8. 

Messrs. Thomas, Eggers, Stewart and Geddes were de- 
clared elected. 

Committees Appointed. 


The chair announced the appointment of the following 
committees: 

Auditing—J. Carode Reed, of Greensburg; R. B. Campbell, 
of West Newton, and James J. Munn, of Fittsburg. 

tesolutions—R. 8S. Cornelius, of Butler, and W. E. Ross, 
of Johnstown. 

The president read the following telegram from 
B. Landig, secretary of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Association, Incorporated, which was simultaneously in 
session at Philadelphia: 

The Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association in session 
at Philadelphia sends greetings and invites correspondence 
and joint action with us. 

In reply to this, President Thomas, having been so 
authorized by the convention, replied that the association 
was perfectly willing to codperate. 

Mail Order House Problem. 


The convention then took up the discussion of the 
mail order house problem. It was opened by Secretary 
Rightor, who stated that he had received knowledge of 
over 1,000 mail order shipments made into Pennsylvania 
since last March, aggregating in value $2,000,000. 

By request, Arthur L. Holmes, of Detroit, secretary of 





J. STEWART, F. H. COOK, W. E. FORD, B. E, FITZGERALD, Cc. F. EGGERS, 


Ohio. McKeesport, Pa. niontown, Pa. 
the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, dis- 
cussed this question. He urged offensive instead of 
defensive tactics, particularly the use of proper adver- 
tising. 

President Thomas called attention to the vital import- 
ance of the question and invited discussion. 

Charles F. Eggers, of Uniontown, declared that the 
mail order customer was usually stuck, but did not like 
to tell about it. Personally, he had made it his policy 
to refuse to take mail order goods in exchange when they 
had proved unsatisfactory. 

George N. Glass, of Pittsburg, advocated the use of 
reading notices in the Pennsylvania press opposing mail 
order houses, the retailers to pay for them. 

C.'P. Mayer, of Bridgeville, told how they had broken 
up the club order plan simply by demonstrating to the 
people by actual tests that they did not receive either 
quantity or quality for the money they sent to the mail 
order house as compared with money spent with the local 
merchant. He ailvocated establishing an advertising 
agency in the-association to combat the mail’ order 
houses, ! 

G. H. Gibboney, of Everett, Pa., declared that the mail 
order customers. seldom order more than one time. 
The thing to do was to keep them from sending their 
first order. Mr. Gibboney proposed that the association 
issue an advertising sheet, printed on one side, which 
could be furnished to the members of the association, 
they to have the other side printed locally for distribu- 
tion to their trade. 

This precipitated considerable discussion. C. P. 
Mayer, of Bridgeville, favored it. Frank E. Miller, of 
Ingram, believed that such advertising would be a con- 
fession that there was merit in mail order goods, 

R. 8. Cornelius, of Butler, wondered if it would not 
compel the dealer to carry mail order qualities. J. C. 
Parson, of Pittsburg, believed that codperative printing 
of circulars in this manner was directly opposed to the 
thing the dealers were advocating—home.trade. He 
believed that the printing should goto the local printer. 
There was further discussion by Edwin M. Hill, of Pitts- 
burg, president of the Greater Pittsburg Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, and a motion that the secretary should 
formulate such literature and submit it to the mem- 
bers for their approval was carried unanimously. 


Demurrage. 
The question of demurrage was briefly discussed by 
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Arthur L. Holmes, of Detroit; John Carroll, of Union- 
town; E. M. Hill, of Pittsburg, and H. B. Grannis, of 
Clairton. Mr. Holmes explained the Michigan rules, 
permitting seventy-two hours for unloading and taking 
account of inclement weather; and advised the associa- 
tion to go on record with the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
mission in favor of state rules in preference to uniform 
rules, which might not meet local conditions. 

The auditing committee reported a balance on hand 
a year ago of $469.36; receipts during the year of 
$1,537.50, and disbursements of $1,465.12, leaving a 
present balance of $541.74. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 


At the afternoon session J. J. Munn, of Pittsburg, 
presided at the request of President Thomas, who was 
busy in a directors’ meeting. The following firms were 
elected to membership: 

George L. Walter Lumber Company, Pittsburg. 

Bridgeville Lumber & Supply Company, Bridgeville. 

Phoenix Lumber Company, Clairton. 

J. S. McCarty, McDonald. 

Export Lumber Company, Export. 

Allen Lumber Company, Donora. 

Loranz-Wylaut, Spangler. 

Coraopolis Lumber Company, Coraopolis. 

W. S. Wick, Butler. 

L. C. Wick, Butler. 

Bennett Lumber & Manufacturing Company, Millville. 

National Supply & Commission Company, Ellwood City. 

3y request, W. M. Prall, commissioner of the Pitts- 
burg Car Demurrage Bureau, addressed the convention, 
explaining the workings of demurrage rules in Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Prall occupied most of the afternoon. He 
argued that the longer time the receiver or shipper had 
for loading or unloading the car just that much was the 
efficiency of the service reduced. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Prall’s address the thanks of 
the convention were extended to him for the information 
he had supplied. 

Officers Elected. 


The directors, who had been in session, returned to the 
convention and reported that they had elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year: 

President—W. T. Geddes, Windber. 

First vice president—Frank E. Miller, Ingram. 

Second vice president—R. S. Cornelius, Butler. 

Treasurer—A. J. Stewart, Washington. 

Secretary—A. C. Rightor, Pittsburg. 

The convention adopted the customary resolutions of 
thanks to the press and for the entertainment at Pitts- 
burg. 

There was some discussion of the place of the next 
meeting, invitation having been received from Detroit, 
and Atlantic City also having been suggested. It ap- 
peared to be the consensus of opinion that the interests 
of the association would be best served by meeting 
within the state. Cambridge Springs, Butler and Som- 
erset were suggested. The matter was left in the hands 
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of the board of directors to sound the membership on 
the matter before arriving at a decision. 


NOTES OF THE CONVENTION. 


The convention was attended by a number of repre- 
sentatives of wholesale and manufacturing firms, whose 
exhibits took up all the available room on the first floor 
of the hotel outside the banquet hall, where the sessions 
of the convention were held. 

Frank Spangler & Co., of Toledo, represented by Mr. 
Spangler and A. D. Terhune, had a very complete exhibit, 
showing their products in siding, molding, bevel siding, 
easing, flooring and ceiling and German drop siding. 
Both representatives of the firm were kept busy explain- 
ing their many varieties of wood, which included bay, 
poplar, cypress, red gum and cottonwood and, lest there 
should be confusion among some of the less expert, Mr. 
Spangler had arranged an exhibit of the leaves of the 
different trees as well as the woods themselves, with 
which he gave a number of brief illustrated lectures. 
The Spangler company has engaged J. E. Hatch as its 
representative in Pennsylvania, with special reference to 
the Pittsburg district. 

Foster, Munger & Co., of Chicago, had about the 
biggest exhibit in the house, in which a number of 
samples of the handsome hardwood doors, many with 
plate glass and others plain, which they turn out, were 
displayed in attractive manner, together with posts, 
molding ete. W. E. Ford, J. F. Miles and J. S. Hamil- 
ton, the resident agent, were in charge of the exhibit, 
which attracted a good deal of attention. 

Curtis & Yale Company’s exhibit was another popular 
place, and M. J. Colby and W. F. Huffman had little 
leisure throughout the day in showing their exhibit of 
high grade millwork. These two gentlemen handled the 
exhibit through the branch office of the company, Arrott 
building, Pittsburg. This concern, one of the oldest and 
largest manufacturers of sash, doors, blinds, moldings, 
as well as an extensive maker of hardwood flooring, 
makes a feature of exhibiting at conventions stocks it 
has secured from its local customers so that there can be 
no contention that special pains have been taken to 
make the exhibit any better than the run of stock. A 
large box of Idaho apples, the box being of Idaho pine, 
was a feature of this display room, and all visitors were 
invited to sample the western fruit. 

The American Column & Lumber Company, of St. 
Albans, W. Va., was represented by E. M. Stark and 
George Linhan, who had on view a very extensive dis- 
play of poplar bevel and drop sidings, poplar moldings 
and specimens of the flooring the company manufac- 
tures and for which it has a large demand, not only in 
its own state and in the East, but in western Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and southern Michigan. 

E. M. Long & Sons, of Cadiz, Ohio, had a particu- 
larly finely assorted stock display in one of the big 
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rooms of the hotel. They also had an extensive supply 
of interesting literature. Their features, of course, were 
the O. G., fir wood gutter and columns, which are their 
specialties, and the Congo roofing, regarding which signs 
were posted everywhere informing those who read that 
‘Tt Serves You Right.’’ The firm was represented by 
A. C. Long and E. W. Long. 

The Palmer & Semans Lumber Company, of Union- 
town, was on the scene in the person of J. F. Balsley, 
who was busy much of the first day greeting his many 
friends in the trade. Mr. Balsley could not remain 
through the two days of the convention. 

New members were reported by Secretary Rightor, as 
follows: 

Irwin Lumber Company, Irwin; Husband Lumber Com- 
pany, Mt. Pleasant; J. W. Ruth, Scottdale; George W. 
Anderson & Sons, Latrobe, and Texter Lumber Company, 
Wilkinsburg. 

The Crown Wall Plaster Company, of Braddock, was 
greeting old friends and making new ones through J. W. 
Cogley, general sales agent. This company, whose main 
office and plaster mixing and lime hydrating plants are 
in the Pittsburg suburb, has its plaster of paris works 
and mines at Port Clinton, Ohio, and is one of the most 
extensive manufacturers in the country. It has been in 
business fifteen years and is well and favorably known 
by builders everywhere. 

Camden H. Holden, secretary of the Midland Lumber 
Company, of Parkersburg, W. Va., dropped in on the 
convention for a time after closing a big order for the 
hardwoods of which his company makes a specialty. 
Mr. Holden admitted that the order was of the sort to 
make his visit to Pittsburg something to be remembered. 
Aside from this, however, he said that he found busi- 
ness everywhere on the move and looked for a steady 
gain. 

The Cherry River Boom & Lumber Company, of 
Scranton, represented by W. P. Rolph, was another firm 
in evidence at the Monongahela house, where the dele- 
gates held forth. He had nothing but good to say of 
present and prospective business conditions. Mr. Rolph 
and Mr. Holden are old associates and when they met 
the talk naturally turned to big orders and booming 
business. 

H. B. Metze, representing the Starkweather Company, 
of Oshkosh, Wis., who attended the convention as a 
part of his tour of this district, said he found good and 
growing demand wherever he went in all lines of trade 
and, naturally, was better able to tell of the satisfactory 
conditions in stairwork and interior finish, which are his 
concern’s specialties. 

J. M. Coin, of the Little River Lumber Company, 
whose mills are located at Townsend, Tenn., and head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, has been spending the week 
in the Pittsburg territory. He reports a fine lot of 
orders. He was one of the interested convention visitors 
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Friday when the questions of importance were being 
taken up by the delegates. 

William W. Dickie, of the West Virginia Lumber 
Company, with offices in the House building, Pittsburg, 
has left with Mrs. Dickie for a visit to the Pacific coast, 
which will combine business and pleasure. After a two 
weeks’ stop in Los Angeles Mr. Dickie will make visits 
to Washington, Idaho, Montana, Minneapolis and Chi- 
cago. 

Among the active hosts during the meeting were J. C. 
Scofield, secretary and general manager of the Pitts- 
burg Hardwood Door Company, and J. W. Jones, sales 
manager for the same concern. They are located in 
Pittsburg’s famous terminal warehouse, and thus have 
an ideal equipment for the distribution of their doors, 
interior trim and other goods. 


THE BANQUET. 


The annual banquet of the association was held 
Friday evening at the Monongahela house, and visit- 
ing retailers and local lumbermen numbering 375 sat 
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down together to a highly enjoyable feast. James W. 
Wardrop, of Pittsburg, secretary of the National Build- 
ers’ Supply Association, presided as toastmaster and 
introduced the addresses with pat stories and apt re- 
marks. The speakers were Congressman A. J. Barch- 
field, of Pennsylvania; Douglas Malloch, ‘‘the lumber- 
man poet,’’ of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, 
and A. F. Sheldon, of Chicago. 

Congressman Barchfield devoted his address to the 
question of a ship subsidy, of which he is an ardent 
advocate. He said: 

I bring you the glad tidings from the President and the 
speaker of the House that the Congress now in session will 
not pass any hysterical or ephemeral legislation. The safe 
and sound business interests are once again secured to the 
people. This Congress will appropriate a thousand millions 
and some of it will be spent at the headwaters of the Ohio 
after we have made the canalization of that river a national 
project, as much as the Panama canal is a national project. 
The time has come when federal aid should be given to 
every man who has a ton of freight to ship, that he get 
relief from the burden paid to the transcontinental roads. 
The large appropriations will put no burden on the people. 
Our revenues are in excess of what our appropriations will 
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be and in two years we will have another surplus. 

The long continued humiliation this country has suffered 
in seeing not only its freight, but its mail and its passen- 
gers, carried in foreign ships has at last caused Congress 
and the people to arise from their lethargy. I say to you 
that when this Congress adjourns, by the advice of the 
President we shall have placed upon the statute books a 
merchant marine bill subsidizing vessels carrying your flag, 
your mail and your ‘passengers to the uttermost ends of the 
earth, a bill that will redound to the everlasting credit of 
the people of this nation. 


Mr. Malloch told stories, gave a fake telephone con- 
versation and at the close recited ‘‘Credo.’’ 

Mr. Sheldon had for his subject, ‘‘The Science of 
Business Building,’’ and his address was an inspira- 
tion. He declared that to educate literally meant ‘‘to 
bring out,’’ and that the old idea of hiring men and 
firing men had been superseded by the later method 
of hiring men and then developing their best capa- 
bility. 

The banquet was the official close of the convention 
and was one of the most enjoyable in every way in 
the history of retail associations, 











ASSOCIATION INTELLIGENCE. 


WISCONSIN LOCAL ASSOCIATION ELECTS 
OFFICERS. 

The Stoughton Lumber Association, of Stoughton, 
‘is. at its annual meeting last week elected the fol- 
wing officers: John H. Bjoin, president; F. B. Hyland, 
ice president; C. J. G. Felland, secretary; John Evans, 
easurer and manager; Osmund Gunderson, Knute 
lden and Erie Warren, directors. The association was 
ganized in 1900 and has a capital stock of $20,000. 





‘UMBER MANUFACTURERS TO FORM BUREAU. 


TacoMA, WASH., Jan. 27.—Lumber manufacturers of 
icoma met Tuesday afternoon at the Commercial Club 
arrange for the organization of a local bureau, which 
all furnish to members accurate information as to 
arket conditions in fir consuming localities. Nearly 
ery lumber company whose headquarters is in Tacoma 
is represented. Another meeting will be held soon to 
mplete the plan. The idea, in substance, is to have 
bureau which shall keep members posted on relative 
lues and market conditions in the rail trade. It is not 
' be an organization to fix prices or to interfere in any 
vy with the workings of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
anufacturers’ Association. Millmen recognize the value 
) them of a bureau such as planned. 





VESTERN RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCI- 
ATION INVITES CALIFORNIA RETAILERS 
TO JOIN. 

At the coming annual meeting of the Western Retail 
umbermen’s Association at Portland, Ore., February 14, 
> and 16, an opportunity will be given the retail lumber 
iealers of California to join this association, which now 
mbraces in its membership Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
‘iontana, Utah, northwestern Wyoming and Nevada, and 
‘ is believed if the California lumber dealers avail them- 
elves of this opportunity they will not only greatly aid 
‘ind further their own interests but will help make this 
organization much stronger. Several of the small local 
organizations have already met and appointed one or 
more delegates to attend the Portland meeting. By join- 
ing the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association the Cali- 
‘ornia dealers can take advantage of the insurance fea- 
ture of this organization. There never has been any 
general organization of retail lumbermen in California, 


although there are several local associations that have 
been very successful, but they in no way take the place 
of a general organization. 





BALTIMORE LUMBERMEN DINE INFORMALLY. 

BattimorE, Mp., Feb. 2.—The Baltimore Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, which went out of existence 
last summer after a long career, and which owed much to 
the energy and activity of William M. Burgan, a whole- 
saler, who worked hard to get the retail dealers together, 
used the balance remaining in the treasury in giving the 
members a delightful evéening’s entertainment at the 
Merchants’ Club, January 22. The occasion took the 
form of a dinner. Such delicacies as terrapin a la Mary- 
land and canvas back duck figured on the menu, and 
they were reinforced by several other excellent dishes. 
Covers were laid at little tables and a complete absence 
of formality marked the affair. A variety show wound up 
the program, 


FURNITURE ASSOCIATION OFFICERS ELECTED. 

CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 1.—The annual meeting of the 
Columbus Furniture Dealers’ Association held recently at 
the Ohio Club resulted in the election of Robert Bell, 
president; C. L. Carlile, vice president; W. E. Heskett, 
treasurer; C. M. Voorhees, secretary, and W. F. Garrett, 
P. W. Stewart and H. L. Harper, members of the execu- 
tive committee. A banquet preceded the business session. 








ANNUAL ASSESSMENT OF LARCH AND PINE 
MANUFACTURERS. 

KALISPELL, Mont., Jan. 29.—A meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Montana Larch & Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association convened in the association -rooms 
at Kalispell, Friday, January 28, for the purpose of 
arranging matters pertaining to the work of the asso- 
ciation for 1910. Those present were: W. E. Wells, 
chairman; C. L. Dobner, C. A. Weil. A. E. Boorman 
was elected secretary and inspector of the association for 
another year. A bureau of grades was chosen, consisting 
of M. J. McCabe, of the Somers Lumber Company; 
M. Driscoll, of the Kalispell Lumber Company, and 
Charles. Swanberg, of the Northwestern Lumber Com- 
pany. In order to defray expenses of the association 
for 1910 an assessment of 114 cents a thousand was 
levied on the actual amount manufactured during the 
year. | 


NEW JERSEY RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 

JERSEY City, N. J., Jan. 28.—The Hudson County 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association held its annual meet- 
ing January 24, at the Union League Club, Jersey City, 
N. J. This association is composed of a majority of 
the lumber and woodworking firms of Hudson county, 
New Jersey. Clarence G. Meeks, of the Gardner & 
Meeks Company, of Weehawken, is president; A. H. 
Church, of A. W. Booth & Bro., of Bayonne, vice presi- 
dent, and Charles E. Hendrickson, Jersey City, secretary. 
Following the meeting the members enjoyed an excellent 
lunch, 


GEORGIA-FLORIDA SAWMILL MEN MEET. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Feb. 1—The meeting of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association was held today in 
the auditorium of the Seminole hotel, at 10:30 a. m., 
President H. H. Tift in the chair, with the following 
members present: 





i. Hi. ‘Tit. E. C. Harrell. C. W. Smith. 
Ss. L. Chapman. William B. Stilwell.J. B. Conrad. 
F. E. Waymer. D. G. Coit. H. M. Graham. 
C. H. Leggett. Cc. F. Smith. T. S. Williams. 
L. A. Zirkle, J. W. Hyde. H. D. Bunn, 
R. J. Corbett. J. W. Byrd. N. P. Ives. 

R. H. Knox. J. Y. Bridges. T. E. Williams. 
T. C. Geise. A. W. Allison. Cc. E. Melton. 
M. J. Roess. A. W. Ligon. L. M. Hughes. 


Those present were very enthusiastic as to the outlook, 
and all reported from thirty to ninety days’ cutting on 
hand. 

The committee on proposed inspection bureau, consist- 
ing of H. H. Tift, F. E. Waymer, C. F. Smith and W. B. 
Stilwell, reported that charter had been applied for but 
they desired further time to make final report, as a 
meeting was contemplated within the next two weeks 
between their committee and a committee from the 
eastern wholesalers. 

It was the consensus of opinion among those. present 
that the price current was too low, and after discussion 
it was decided to raise the list $1 on 8-inch and under; 
$1.50 on 10-inch, and $2 a thousand feet on 12-inch 
sizes. 

A resolution was adopted requesting the members of 
the association to write their representatives in Congress 
to support the proposed bill requiring railroads to equip 
their flat cars with stakes and binders. 

Tifton, Ga., was selected as the place for the next 
meeting, Tuesday, March 1. 
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ANNUAL OF THE PACIFIC COAST MANUFACTURERS. 


Unusual Interest Manifested by Those Actively Engaged in Association Work— Addresses and Reports of 
Officers Teem With Information of Value to Members—Manufacturing Conditions, Grad- 
ing, Trade Ethics and Other Topics of Paramount Importance Reviewed. 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Jen. 29.—The annual meeting of the 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was 
held in the assembly room of the Henry building, here 
today. President Griggs was not present at the opening 
meeting but arrived later, and E. G. Ames presided until 
Mr. Griggs arrived. The meeting was well attended and 
Was in many ways an important one. The reports of the 
officers and the committees showed the standing of the 
association and the many moves for the good of the 
industry that had been accomplished during the last year. 
Secretary Beckman, who is in a measure responsible for 
many of the things the association has accomplished, was 
unable to be present for the reason, as President Griggs 
explained, that it was thought necessary for the associa- 
tion to be represented at a number of the conventions 
being held by lumbermen in the middle West and South 
and that Mr. Beckman was chosen to perform this part. 
The president said that, from reports received here, Mr. 
Beckman seemed to be doing his duty creditably. 

The meeting was called to order at 1:30 p. m. and 
the reading of the minutes of the last meeting was dis- 
pensed with. A. F. Specht, acting as secretary in Mr. 
Beckman’s absence, read a number of communications. 
Among them was a letter from A. W. Cooper, secretary 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, inviting 
members of this association to be present at the meeting 
ot the Western Pine Manufacturers, in Spokane, Feb- 
ruary 2, and also to attend the banquet that night. A 
letter from A. L. Porter, secretary of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, invited members to attend the 
meeting and banquet of that association in Portland, 
February 14-16. 

At this point C. Patten moved that the secretary 
send a letter to all members of the association, urging 
them to be present at this meeting, to help bring about 
a favorable action on the part of the retailers regarding 
odd lengths. The motion prevailed. 

The secretary read a letter from A. B. Wastell, secre- 
tary of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, asking members of the Pacific Coast 
association to be present during the Western Retailers’ 
convention in Portland, as guests of the Oregon & Wash- 
ington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Was- 
tell, who was present, then addressed the meeting, and 
speaking not only personally, but for the directors of 
the Oregon & Washington association, especially invited 
and urged all to be present, if possible, at the retailers’ 
convention in Portland. 

A motion prevailed, authorizing the secretary to ac- 
knowledge the courtesy of the above invitations, 

A communication from George K. Smith, secretary of 
the National Lumber Menisfactarers’ Association, was 
read, asking for the capacity of the mills in the Pacific 
Coast association and that delegates be appointed to at- 
tend the National meeting, to be held in New Orleans 
next month. Another communication asked that an ex- 
hibit of western lumber products be placed in the expo- 
sition at Berlin. This letter was referred to the commit- 
tee on market extension. 

The application for membership of the Thomas Lake 
Lumber Company, Snohomish, Wash., was read and a 
notion that it be accepted prevailed. 

A letter from the Washington Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Tacoma, regarding action that would be taken on 
the Illinois law regarding business conducted by a corpo- 
ration outside that state, and one to the Atlas Lumber & 
Shingle Company, saying that a similar law in Kansas 
had been held invalid by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, were read. President Griggs said that this matter 
would come up before the next meeting of the board 
of trustees. 


President Griggs’ Annual Address. 


President Griggs then delivered his annual report, 
which dealt with the policies of the association, its ac- 
complishments, and offered many suggestions for further 
work by the association. The report was comprehensive 
and brought out many valuable points. It was received 
with applause, showing that the credit which it merited 
was appreciated. The report follows: 


Our association is now entering the tenth year of its 
existence. Does it pay to belong? What ties of com- 
mercialism or friendship bind us together? What ben- 
efits accrue to our membership? An association, open as 
a book, with a clean record of obligations met and duties 
performed, it gives me the greatest pleasure to indulge in 
retrospection and anticipation. 

Looking over the annual record of our meetings, I find 
a year ago we were anticipating the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition results; indorsing conservation efforts in odd 
lengths resolutions, and listening to tariff committee re- 
ports. A feeling of uneasiness permeated the atmosphere, 
with a grave loss of considerable distributing territory 
confronting us, and low prices prevailing. We had just 
emerged from one stupendous fight to protect our rail 
shipping rates, and were forced into another struggle to 
prevent a sacrifice of an industry booked by our wise 
legislators for unquestionable slaughter to appease the 
demands of a tariff revision downward. The machina- 
tions of demagogic politicians and the ever present trades 
to secure protection for some particular industry, in which 
each district was vitally interested, resulted in Machiavel- 
ian tactics that must have outrivaled the Dago himself. 

In an atmosphere teeming with tariff revision, the de- 

mands of the people are to be satisfied by sacrificing any 
industry that will accept the downward revision. 

This country is still run by the people, and its representa- 
tives must of right bow to that final alternative. A tariff 
law not properly administered will sooner or later be 








revised. Our associated effort in this line was a monu- 
mental task and well administered—an open declaration, 
with nothing to conceal. 


Commends Tariff Commission. 

I personally believe the government has made a wise 
provision in organizing a commission of high class men 
who are now gathering data, studying tariff conditions, 
expansion of trade, requirements of industries and sta- 
tistics. An intelligent study of conditions, resulting in 
final and deserved revision, will not disturb business con- 
ditions as will the haphazard cutthroat game that is 
liable to throttle all development. Kaleidoscopic political 
tariffs and trades for tariff protection will never bring 
about a permanent prosperity, while industry unduly pro- 
tected is in constant fear of revision. 


The Car Stake Case 


Our car stake case was adjusted ant now lies dormant 
until the railroads are forced by government jurisdiction 
to equip cars properly for handling the freight which we 
provide. It is done in other countries and will be done 
here as timber values increase. Think of the saving of 
car stakes with flat cars properly equipped with steel 
stakes. This would be a conservation effort which the 
railroads do not touch upon. 

During the last session of the legislature we considered 
a number of employers’ liability insurance laws. An in- 
telligent studied effort on the part of millmen to alleviate 
the sufferings of every man hurt and the payment direct 
to the injured party, or his relatives, of any money due 
him by reason of insurance, thus eliminating the design- 
ing attorneys, will be worthy of our best endeavors and 
most advanced legislation. The state of Washington 
should be foremost in this effort. 


Would Install Permanent Chicago Exhibit. 


The extension of our markets was fully considered dur- 
ing the last year. We were content with our efforts to 
advertise through the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 
and the Minneapolis exhibit. Now that we have a na- 
tional headquarters at Chicago, we should install an 
exhibit of Pacific coast woods there. Few of us realize 
the great advertising work that was accomplished at the 
exposition. Mr. Ames, of the Puget Mill Company, chair- 
man of our committee, secured in the finished display of 
panels and doors a most pleasing advertisement and ad- 
vantageous exhibit of our fir lumber. The work of the 
Seattle lumkermen, the Hoo-Hoo, in caring for conven- 
tion guests, was herculean, the entertainment lavish and 
highly appreciated.- Such men as Smith, Kerry, White, 
Bronson, Patten and many others of our association must 
be commended. 


Work of Bureau of Grades. 


Our Associated Bureau of Grades has developed most 
satisfactorily. Today we are coéperating with Columbia 
river and Grays harbor mills, and Vancouver to the north 
of us, in improving and standardizing grades and manu- 
facture. The definite information regarding stocks in 
hand in each territory and from every district is of the 
utmost value in determining values. Its value lies in its 
thoroughness and substantial support. 

Our freight rate committee has not yet been photo- 
graphed, in accordance with the Page resolution, but I 
am sure their work is indelibly impressed on the lumber 
fraternity of the Coast. In October last final report was 
submitted, bonds adjusted and settlement ordered. The 
assumption of risk and monetary responsibility was stu- 
pendous in a purely voluntary association. The fiulfill- 
ment of the fiduciary positions and the unabated effort 
of the committee have been inspiring. 

Our day of litigation with the railroads should be ov er 
in this district where we now have competing lines, but 
no one concern can exert the influence in bringing results 
that a united lumber fraternity can control. 


Should. Improve Manufacturing Conditions. 


In our practical way we have much to accomplish that 
will improve our manufacturing conditions, especially on 
the Sound. I believe as manufacturers we should confer 
with the loggers’ association in a joint effort to improve 
our methods of scaling logs. 

Che evils of the present method could be eliminated 
entirely by the establishment of definite rules, requiring 
the scaler to perform the work intelligently for which 
he is paid, and on grading rules that should be standard. 
No manufacturer can object to proper classification, and 
close observation of every log will determine our lumber 

values. Commission scaling and individual popularity 
should be eliminated by the organization of a competent 
bureau. 

Our efforts at conservation and forest preservation seem 
to meet with some opposition in the channels where we 
least expect it. To lessen the supply of an article en- 
hances its value, and therefore conservation means higher 
prices. With increased stumpage value there will be less 
waste in logging, while a manufacturer would be foolish 
to throw away any portion of the log that he can sell 
to advantage. 

Custom is a great barrier to any innovation, but our 
odd lengths can not continue to go to the burner, nor can 
we replace our present heritage. An annual growth on 
30,000 acres equal to 15,000,000 feet board measure, accord- 
ing to our forester, can not be wasted. 

Blessed as we are with timber resources, this crop of 
trees in which we are particularly concerned did not 
carpet the commonwealth in a day or a night. Centuries 
were required to perfect their growth. For 500 years 
they have basked in the glorious sunshine of our Italian 
summers, or bathed their green tops in the ever recurrent 
Coast mist. And to what purpose? 

Must they be overtaxed by assessors and hurried to de- 
struction by zealous manufacturers, or are they to be 
taxed their market value when cut; conserved by judi- 
cious and wise manipulation, logged, manufactured and 
sold to get the most that is in them; paid for by the 
people on sufficient margins to warrant the inv estment, 
risk and profitable manufacture? 


No Place for Extra Commissions. 


Our secretary has sent out to the retail trade a com- 
plete list of our membership, hoping to establish thereby a 
better acquaintance with the trade and eliminate as far 
as possible the middleman. In the keen competition of 
business activities there is no place for extra commis- 
sions or payroll. There are too many substitutes for our 
lumber and shingles, such as reinforced concrete, even 
concrete piling and patent roofings, to allow excessive 
margins or trust conditions. It is, however, the secre- 
tary’s duty to secure data regarding mills, their output 
and operation, with all the information ‘pertaining to 
competitive conditions. This requires complete coipera- 
tion on the part of our membership. 

During the last year we have passed many resolutions, 
some of them in honor and commemoration of such 


staunch and tried men as the lamented Congressman 
Francis W. Cushman, our beloved collaborator, James 
Elliott Defebaugh, and one other who endeared himself to 
us all, George E. Birge. It is fitting that we reflect how 
the giants fall. 

In the turther development of our association work, we 
resolved to organize a permanent freight claim bureau, 
Cone considered the organization of a shingle bureau and 
bureau of information. 

It is important in my judgment that*we endeavor to 
systematize and control these bureaus in such a way that 
the greatest good to the greatest number be accomplished. 

For example, our association mills today control an 
output of 2,000,000,000 shingles and it is high time an 
intelligent interchange of market conditions be evolved. 

Our freight and claim bureau is the logical result of 
our freight committee’s efforts. 

Freight rates, claims, adjustments, the effect of the 
association back of all legitimate claims, rewarding 
prompt settlements, and returning to the jumberman’s 
working channels funds collected in unjust freight 
charges, with money at 6 and 7 percent, it is essential 
that we force prompt adjustments. Any and all railroads 
promptly meeting these adjustments should receive our 
patronage. 

The bureau, self-supporting by fees charged and fa- 
miliarity with all methods and roads, will increase its 
efficiency, and bring speedy settlement. 

The dynamic force of associated, concentrated effort 
will jar even a railroad man. 


Trade Ethics. 


Trade ethics—mutual protection of retailer and manu- 
facturer. How shall we sell our lumber, if the broker, 
with no capital invested, no plant equipment, can supply 
car stock at lower gttees than manufacturers themselves 
can sell for? 

We appreciate the necessity of codperating with retail- 
ers’ associations. After all, our differences should only 
be those of easy explanation; but we want reciprocation. 
Where ethics are indorsed we want no pirates that un- 
scrupulously load up with business and continually bear 
the market, creating unstable transit cenditions, and with 
no backing to withstand a lawsuit. 

Our efforts should be to place an article in the hands 
of the retailer that has a definite market value, not sub- 
ject to a fluctuating speculative value, depending upon 
the number of cars en route or unsold 

In March the effort of all association members from 
Portland, Spokane and western Washington was directed 
to stem ihe tide of overprocuction and disastrous prices. 
Horatius ‘holding the bridge’? was not more mighty. 
—e was required and associated effort gives it 
birth. 

In September the universal list was discussed, and 
final approval of universal list with discount sheet was 
adopted. 

Urges Attendance on Monthly Meetings. 

The attendance of meetings monthly, while not com- 
pulsory, should be either in person or by substitute. We 
have proposed an amendment to the bylaws, whereby five 
trustees will constitute a quorum. 

I believe in the organization of information bureau 
districts and would insist upon a representative from 
each district attending meetings monthly. We should 
pay a per diem fee and traveling expenses. To be as- 
sured of definite information and of competitive condi- 
tions is of the utmost importance, and our present organ- 
ization must be supported financially, using funds liber- 
ally to obtain all information and disseminating it, per- 
taining to the manufacture and sale of lumber. 


Association Manager. 


The obligations assumed by. this association necessitate, 
in my judgment, the employ ment of a manager. 

Details as directed by our board of directors, who must 
meet regularly once a month, relieved from long and 
frequent journeys and meetings on consecutive days 

Those of your directors who are on the association 
board of directors, freight bureaus, indemnity exchange. 
shingle bureaus etc. can then attend meetings which are 
now becoming well nigh burdensome as other duties 
local and personal devolve. 

After all, it is the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association that has made our friendships and organiza- 
tion possible, established a confidence in each other and 
proved to the world that lumbermen can conduct their 
joint affairs intelligently and wisely. 

Trust laws and legal bugaboos that tell us we must 
not discuss price conditions can surely be tabooed when 
prices vary as they will and trees grow; but there is no 
law that can prevent me from quoting a price that my 
neighbor is able to get for his commodity. 

Authentic information of trade conditions is what we 
want. It can not be secured unless reports are filed and 
bulletins are issued. Our industry grows apace and we 
must meet conditions. 

I recommend a business manager who can centralize 
all reports and allied organizations, assuring us at all 
limes of attendance from every manufacturing district 
represented in our association, and believe we can 
well afford to establish an organized force, competent to 
gather and systematize information and statistics incident 
to this business. 


Submits Comparative Charts. 

I have prepared for my personal edification and in- 
formation comparative charts which may present to you 
some interesting information, showing fluctuations in 
prices, production, manufacture, of not only lumber but 
iti i arm produce and 
the protected industries of the East. Note, where the 
law of supply and demand governs, the remarkable sim- 
ilarity of the curves of advance and decline. 

The advantage of information and the demonstration ot 
the fact that the lumber is not a trust controlled article 
is clearly evident in these charts. It is the last to rise 
in price and the first to fall. Its prosperity brings de- 
— for the products of the farm—hence the rise in 
value. 

I have touched. upon our association work at some 
length. As an officer of the association, I am in close 
contact with the various branehes of this organization, 
and perhaps I am more impressed with the energy of our 
ambership and the good accomplished in a commercial 
way by our associated efforts. The time (and sometimes 
it is absorbing) required to attend our meetings and com- 
mittee work should not be given grudgingly, as I believe 
the best results are apparent to those of us who are 
identified with the work. 

Our cargo branch has its ramifications in the insnection 
bureau, export and coastwise lists, -water freights and 
tariff conditions. 

My own idea is that when the burden gets too stren- 
uous, where it is voluntarily assumed, it will be dropped, 
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and hence my desire to organize our efforts so that asso- 
ciation work can be made a pleasure and not a grind. 


Corporation Tax Law. 

A special committee was appointed to report at this 
meeting on the corporation tax law. The interpretation 
of this legislation seems fraught with some anxiety. Con- 
ceived in political turmoil and born of popular cry, I 
believe it will be upheld and remedied if found wanting. 

There are certain inherent features in the corporate 
life made possible by the government, and if the law 
can be so administered as to remove any feeling of 
injustice, it may remedy the various features that con- 
front us in federal control of giant corporations. 

When the personal equation is lost sight of, combina- 
tions of capital lose their individuality, and I am one of 
those who believe in meeting the complex 
development of our business growth by reme- 
dial legislation. 

Quasipublic corporations have many rights 
from the people, and in turn the people can 45, 
exact a tax. 

We have heard the cry that freight could 
not be carried at 40 cents, that passengers : 
can not be carried profitably at 5 cents, but 7 
no law will take away their permanent fran- 
chise and no authority will force them to 
reduce their rates in time of panic. 35 06 

To paraphrase a saying, ‘Let us render 
unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s,” 
and to the government its just dues, as deter-  , 
mined by the courts of equity. 30.0¢ 


Secretary’s Annual Report. 

The secretary’s report, in the absence 
of Mr. Beckman, was read by A. F. 
Specht. This report showed the financial 
condition of the association and outlined 
work which the association will take up 
in the near future. The report follows: 18.00 


25.00 


20.00 


This abbreviated report is filed January 8, 
and is necessarily incomplete, because of my 
absence in the East—due to a request from /500 
President Griggs to represent this associa- 
tion at a number of meetings of retail lum- ‘+7 
ber dealers’ associations, at which discussion  ,,, 
as to odd lengths, terms of sale, transit ship- , 
ments and other matters requiring our asso- /20@ 
ciation’s attention would have to be looked 
after. Hence you will overlook the short- /0 
comings pending a complete report at the | 
February meeting of the board of trustees. 10.00 


Financial Report. 4.00 


The association’s financial report is as 6&50 
follows : 


RECEIPTS. E00 
NE I iis iin 6 :0:5:3 4 500 05 0 d)s 8S $10,816.52 750 
SS errr re er 11,004.68 
POSMINON TONG, 2. ..000000608000 : 734.71 7.00 
SES er 3,142.57 
—— ee dineaks 7,312.72 650 
Freight rate fund... ..cccoocseces 759.14 oi 
POE. oss nsddcecealsieweriaus $33,770.34 550 
DISBURSEMENTS. 5.00 
eer Ra terkos larecgumreen dice $10,531.12 
re er eee er - 38,796.14 450 
ae erry rrr - 1,836.17 . 
GEE Gaaiencs ec cd mawenauies -» 7,094.77 4.00 
WOE Koscdscscdsncssdsss Qe 29 
BALANCE ON HAND. 3.0 
ND FN a go eg ses as kk oka win $ 285.40 ent 
ae eee ere ees 7,208.54 “* 
Promote TUNG... 2.00 ccceccee 734.71 = 200__ 
RE I is ose ase wdidcw'aiove 1,306.40 
ee See ey eee ee ‘ 217.95 
Freight rate fund (on our books). 759.14 


Total .ccccccceccccvccccsschdO hake 


The receipts, expenditures and balances at our annual 
meeting in January, 1909, were as follows: 


Receipts. Expenditures. Balances. 
5 51.44 $ 6,720.83 


ee) eae ee -$ 9,951.4 , $ 3,230.61 
Cargo fund...... eres 10,665.96 3,164.90 7,501.06 
Promotion fund......... 734.71 ee 734.71 
Exbhiit fund. «2.00000. . 2,636.11 1,882.58 753.53 
General fam... 2.20020 9,408.82 5,524.25 3,884.57 





Totals ............$33,397.04 $17,292.56 $16,104.48 


It will be noted that the rail trade branch fund fell 
behind somewhat, but this is owing to unusual expenditures. 
For example, this branch assumed $3,852.25 to the maiate- 
nance of our portion of the expenses of the Bureau of Grades 
(a new expense) and also the assumption of $2,500 in the 
payment of the Pacific Coast share of the settlement of the 
car stake difficulty. Five hundred ($500) dollars of this 
amount has since been assumed by the Oregon & Washing- 
ion Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and due credit is 
hereby given. . 

The association begins its tenth year in good shape finan- 
cially as well as in membership. For the first time in 
a number of years we are not confronted with grievous 
troubles, like the tariff or freight rates, and effort will 
be made to strengthen association work along business 
lines. 

Upon my return the question of extending the scope of 
the association work will be taken up with your trustees, 
and the best features of other associations will be studied 
while in the East, to the end that our members will be 
benefited. 


C. C. Bronson, treasurer of the association, made no 
report, stating that the treasurer’s was the same as the 
figures in the secretary’s report and might be taken as 
really incorporated in that report. 


Legislative Committee’s Report. 


Paul Page, chairman of the legislative committee, sub- 
nitted the following report: 


i January 21, 1910. 

Your committee suggests that an effort be made before 
the next legislature convenes to secure a meeting of 
representatives from all of the employers of labor in the 
state, including the railroads and representatives from 
every branch of organized labor, with a view to drafting 
. bill to present to the legislature whereby every employee 
who is injured in the performance of his duties will be 
paid i such injury regardless of how such injury was 
caused, 

We believe that with the burden of such cost, borne in 
part by the state and employer and employee, the animus 
of personal injury suits would be removed and the useless 
waste of court and attorney fees avoided. 

_ We believe that the amount of money yearly spent in 
personal damage litigation, together with the large 
amounts paid by employers to the employers’ liability 
insurance companies, would go far towards making every 
injured workman comfortable. Our sympathy is with the 
man who is hurt and we believe that the time has come 
when the people of this state together with the employer 


and employee should get together and devise some means 
of relieving the miseries of crippled employees. 

No business has come before this committee during the 
year. 

Transportation Committee’s Report. 

The following report of the committee on transporta- 
tion was submitted by W. A. Whitman: 

Your committee on transportation has reported verbally 
from time to time with reference to matters given it, and 
therefore it is not necessary to make mention of subjects 
except such as are of continued importance 

Weighing Association. 

As all will remember, one of the subjects which has given 

constant trouble has been that of obtaining weights of 
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carload shipments of forest products. We have all had 
experience of freight charges assessed on the highest 
weight obtained on shipment, no matter whether it be 
gotten at or near point of origin, en route or at destina- 
tion. If the shipment had been scaled several times, 
almost invariably the highest weight was used. 

This has been remedied by the transcontinental rail- 
roads organizing what is known as the Transcontinental 
Freight Bureau and the accurate weighing of shipments 
has been placed under the full control of the weighing 
and inspection department of said bureau. Although its 
operations have extended over a few months only, it is 
presumed to be working satisfactorily, as no complaints 
have yet reached your committee. The weight which is 
now taken and placed upon the bill of lading is recognized 
as official in the assessment of freight charges. 


Minimum Carload Weights. 


Since the adoption by the railroad companies of the 
cubical contents basis for determining minimum carload 
weights of forest products, frequent complaints have been 
made with reference to the impossibility of loading cars 
to minimum capacity with lumber of all one length, espe- 
cially 22 feet, 24 feet and 26 feet. Of lute years, car equip- 
ment has been increased as regards length and carrying 
capacity, until now shippers of forest products on the 
Pacific coast are given comparatively no box cars smaller 
than 40 feet in length, nor flat cars smaller than 41 feet, 
with weight capacities of 70,000 or 80,000 pounds. With 
such equipment carrying minimum carload requirements 
ranging from 50,000 to 60,000 pounds, the impossibility of 
making carload weight with lumber of the lengths above 
mentioned is obvious. The tariff rule of permitting the 
loading equaling 90 percent of the area of the car platform 
and not exceeding a hight of 13 feet from the rail, should 
be further changed so as to permit the acceptance of 
-orders for such length lumber as before mentioned, or the 
railroads should undertake to furnish equipment which 
would permit loading to their required minimum weights. 

An unfair competitive condition still exists whereby the 
manufacturers of the wood with which we compete most 
strongly, namely, yellow pine, are given a distinct ad- 
vantage, owing to the fact that he railroad companies 
serving producing territory continue minimum carload 
weights ranging from 24,000 to 34,000 pounds, practically 
ignoring the cubical capacity or carrying weight capacity 
of the equipment. As a result, in all territory using fir 
and yelow pine lumber, the retail lumber dealer, when in 
need of but a small quantity of lumber, places his order 
with the manufacturer of yellow pine lumber. This diver- 
sion of business undoubtedly amounts to a very large 
volume of lumber being purchased in the South that 
otherwise would come to the Coast if all conditions were 
equal. 


Diversion Rules. 


There is no other subject that has given the manufac- 
turer of forest products as much serious concern as to the 
ultimate outcome, as the rules of the railroad companies 
permitting diversion of shipments after once put in tran- 
sit. While its most disastrous effects have been felt in 
the shingle industrv, the same conditions are beginning 
to enter the marketing of lumber, and the extent to which 
this privilege will be used with lumber shipments can 
fairly well be measured by conditions pertaining to the 


forwarding of yellow pine lumber This product is at 
certain seasons shipped in very large  uantities, and as 
a result many carloads are offered to thu dealers at thei: 
own prices. While such practices mean ruination in time 
to those conducting the business, in the meantime it is 
causing great injury to everyone engaged in the manufac 

ture of lumber. 

Its serious effect upon the shingle industry is commonly 
known, and as a result there has been no profit to any 
manufacturer engaged solely in the production of shingles 
As evidence of its effect, it may be pointed out that 
during 1909 at least fifty shingle manufacturing concerns 
failed. It is now recognized that there is not a manufac- 
turing industry on the Pacific coast as hazardous, as to 
financial results, as that of the production of shingles. 
It is certainly generally acknowledged that no more dan- 
gerous principle could be adopted by the 
manufacturer than that of shipping his prod 
uct into a market 2,000 miles or more dis- 
tant, in advance of orders, and it would not 
require a great lapse of time before he would 
be a financial failure. 

Such practice does not work a _ hardship 
on a person who is interested only to the 
extent of a commission on sales made. Such 
shipments of shingles have grown to so large 
proportions as _to bring in the element of 
speculation, and it is now a common practice 
for some persons to consider it a legitimate 
gambling proposition. There should be no 
effort spared to have the present diversion 
rules of the railroad companies abolished, 
and it is to be hoped that this can be 
accomplished without compelling the manu- 
facturers to resort to extreme measures, 


Storage and Reconsignment. 


The railroad companies’ regulation which 
permits the storage of shingles for reconsign- 
ment is a privilege which is not justified 
when the handling of other products is con- 
sidered. In commodities such as grain, coal, 
iron and the like the storage ete. is handled 
by private companies who provide the neces- 
sary facilities. But in the case of shingles, 
which are handled in a manner so different 
from the ordinary, the railroad companies 
undertake to find a place not under cover, 
but in the open, along their tracks, for the 
storage of shingles, exposed to all the risk 
of damage by reason of exposure, and charge 
for such service a sum insufficient to cover 
the actual expense of unloading and reload- 
ing the cars, the value of the space occupied 
and the unpaid freight charges. As shingles 
handled in this manner depreciate in value, 
the manufacturer suffers indirectly by reason 
of the dissatisfaction which comes from the 
ultimate dealer and user of the shingles. 
This privilege, which the _ transportation 
rules permit, should be abolished, and the 
business permitted to follow such natural 
lines as would result, if reasonable conditions 
were allowed to exist. 


Car Service Charges. 


There is almost as much diversity in the 
charges made for demurrage or car rental 
as there are various demurrage associations. 
As car equipment, under ordinary conditions, 
is freely exchanged among the railroads, it 
is important that all shipping communities 
be placed on a nearly equal basis, by all 
regulations governing cars being uniform. 
There is no reason why one locality should 
be given four days for loading a certain sized 
car, When but two days is given another 
| locality. ‘The car supply throughout the 
United States will be much more efficient 
when it is made possible to have the same 
regulations apply to all shipping points. 
Under existing conditions many _ ship- 
ping localities are at a decided dis- 
advantage, and as a_e result there is 
’ now a decided objection to the 
present situation. A movement has been started by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission which has developed into 
a demurrage code being adopted by the committee, which 
consisted of one member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the chairmen of the railroad commissions 
of nearly all the states. It is to be hoped that this code 
will be adopted throughout the United States. There are 
also a number of bills now pending before Congress, which 
are expected to obtain uniformity in time allowances for 
loading and unloading and for charges when free time 
has been exceeded. 


Rates on Long and Short Haul. 


In the present railroad tariffs to eastern points there 
are a number of inconsistencies, such as providing a 
higher freight rate for a short than for a long haul. In 
other words, shipments of forest products are hauled 
through stations that take a freight rate higher than that 
to destination of shipment, which is beyond. Such in- 
equalities are justified upon what appears to many lum- 
bermen as specious arguments. It is sometimes made to 
appear by traffic officials as if water competitive condi- 
tions extended not only to seaports but to stations hun 
dreds of miles distant from any navigable body of water 
Effort has been made to obtain correction of some such 
instances, but thus far it has not produced the desired 
results. 


General Freight Rates. 


_ The rates to a great many stations, particularly in the 
far East, are made by the sums of two or more local 
rates, which condition has caused a great many differ- 
ences in determining the ultimate freight charge. In 
some instances it has been possible to reach such points 
on through rates, but these rates have been found at 
times to be higher and sometimes lower. This has caused 
confusion, and in some instances a discrimination, which 
came about through the shipper’s ignorance in not being 
fully informed as to the differing freight rates. It is 
thought advisable, when opportunity offers, that special 
effort should be made to have the railroads make none 
but through freight rates to all points, and it is hoped 
that this principle in the making of freight tariffs will 
be very generally adopted by the railroad companies. 
Whenever the question has come before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission through freight claims, it inva- 
riably has decided that the through rate should be the 
determining rate, and that it be made not to exceed the 
sum of the locals, if such be less. 


Freight Claims. 


As has been suggested many times, your committee 
continues to feel the importance of the association under- 
taking the organization of a freight claim department. 
There is no question but what all claims would be, in the 
first place, made up in proper form, substantiated by the 
necessary evidence that would almost invariably obtain 
prompt and full payment when once it got before the 
freight claim department of the originating line. Many of 
the vexations and delays which shippers now experience 
would be, undoubtedly, eliminated. Very likely such a 
department would eventually enlarge, so as to be an 
effective transportation department, handling all railroad 
matters pertaining to rates, carload minimums, rules 
reguiating free time for loading, demurrage etc. similar 
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to like organizations maintained by the railroad com- 
panies. In fact all such subjects as have been referred 
to in this paper could and weuld be handled effectively as 
they develop. 

Full Information Necessary. 


The entrance of two additional transcontinental railroad 
systems into this territory adds to the importance of hav- 
ing promptly full information as to conditions which 
exist between the members of our association and all the 
railroads, making more imperative the enlargement of 
the association’s work. This should be promptly recog- 
nized, and it is suggested to the trustees that the proper 
steps be taken to make this association an effective force 
for the best interests of its members. Until such is done, 
it is desirable that each member promptly address the 
secretary of the association on any matter related to 
the various features of transportation, that the committee 
may in turn be fully informed as to the different problems 
that are encountered in the conduct of the transporta- 
tion part of his business. It is the desire of the com- 
mittee to be prepared for the proper presentation of all 
information pertaining to any subject to the railroad 
companies interested, and by having the codperation of 
all the members as suggested the committee’s usefulness 
will be much extended. 


The report of the Bureau of Grades was presented by 
R. C. Angell. This report, which was gotten up by a 
ommittee representing the three associations of western 
Washington and Oregon manufacturers, was presented at 
the January meeting of the Oregon & Washington Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association and was published in the 
January 22 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A.-Y.-P.-E. Committee Report. 


Ek. G. Ames submitted a report for the committee on 
exhibits at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, at the 
conclusion of which his motion extending the thanks of 
the association to the A.-Y.-P.-E. Commission and the 
House of Hoo-Hoo committee prevailed. The report fol- 


lows: 


The installation, assembling and maintenance of an ex- 
hibit to represent the great lumber industry of this state 
ut the A.-Y.-P. Exposition held at Seattle during 1909, 
was in charge of and under the control of the state 
A.-Y.-P.-E. commission. 

‘The State of Wasnington building is one of the most 
beautiful examples of architecture in the exposition and 
was constructed almost entirely of the products of the 
state. The interior wood finish was entirely of fir and 
some fine examples of grain and finish of a practical na- 
ture can be seen there. This building, admired by all, 
was used for the purpose of rest and comfort of visitors 
and by the commission, state and exposition authorities 
for the entertainment of their guests. Many successful, 
important and interesting banquets, receptions, balls and 
other social tunctions took place there. None were more 
successful and enjoyable than the reception and_ ball 
given by the lumberrhen on July 18, in honor of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. It is one 
of the permanent buildings now belonging to the Uni- 
versity of Washington and will be used as a library. 


The Forestry Building. 


The unique Forestry building, built largely of great fir 
logs in their rough state with the bark on, is a wonderful 
exhibit from the forests of this state, what they can 
produce in size, quality and actual possibilities. One 
practical lumberman, when he first saw this building, in 
his astonishment said: “If 1 had those logs in my boom 
I could produce decking to the satisfaction of my most 
exucting customer.” ‘Lhe building, while an exhibit in 
itself, was used to house an interesting exhibit of all 
varieties of native woods in a practical and instructive 
manner. Fish, game, mineral, health and history ex- 
hibits of the state were also taken care of here and it 
proved an interesting place for visitors. The building 
now belongs to the University of Washington and will 
long remain an object of interest and amazement to vis- 
itors and of interest, study and instruction to the stu- 
dents of the university and its chair of forestry. 


The Hoo-Hoo House. 


The Hoo-Hloo House proved 2 most popular visiting 
place to its members and headquarters for lumbermen 
in general. The Hoo-Hoo kept open house and did much 
for the entertainment of their fraternity and friends. 
The social features will be remembered with pleasure by 
those who were privileged to participate in the enjoy- 
ment. ‘The Hoo-Hoo House was the scene of man 
notable meetings of lumbermen and allied industries 
which will long be remembered on account of their im- 
portance to the trade and the local, national and inter- 
national prominence of the men who participated in 
them. The Hoo-Hoo House is another example of the 
fitness of our native woods for building and construction 
purposes and is now the property of the board of regents 
of the university and is being used by the faculty as a 
club house. 

It is fortunate that these three buildings, the State of 
Washington, Forestry and the Hoo-Hoo House, are to 
remain of permanent use to the university as ornaments 
to its grounds and a great advertisement to the lumber 
business. 

Your committee without exception, together with the 
president and secretary of this association, have given 
freely of their time and personal infiuvence to assist the 
state A.-Y.-P.-E. commission in so ably planning and 
faithfully carrying out such a worthy object to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Mr. President, I move a unanimous vote of thanks of 
this association to the state A.-Y.-P.-E. commission and 
to the Hoo-Hoo House committee in appreciation of their 
work and as an acknowledgement of the benefits sure to 
result to the lumber interests. 


California Inspection Arraigned. 


For the transportation committee of the cargo branch 
of the association, E. G. Ames made no formal report, 
but he addressed a few remarks on the subject of grades 
among cargo shippers, during the course of which he said 
he wished to emphasize the importance of grading and in- 
spection to establish better relations between buyer and 
seller. A large part of the trouble comes from the 
brokers in California, who are jealous of what is being 
done on the North Coast and are fighting the Bureau. 
One need only look closely into some of the claims that 
have been brought up to learn this. At the present time 
two men are in California looking into conditions of in- 
spection and they report a very bad state of affairs with 
little chance for justice. There ought to be better de- 
fined grades and more of them. It is a question of indi- 
vidual work among manufacturers. There is too much 
going to waste under present customs. Mr. Ames spoke 
of the meat packers, of whom it is said that they pack 
everything about a hog but the squeal, while with the 
lumbermen it seems to be all squeal. He said that this 
is a matter to be thought over by each manufacturer 
and wairtked out for himself. 


Report of Committee on Statistics, Labor and Terms 
of Sale. 


In the absence of 8. L. Johnson, E. H. Schafer read 
Mr. Johnson’s report for the committee on universal 
terms of sale. This report follows: 


I wish to report on what I consider one of the most 
important subjects that has been brought before our 
association during the last year; namely, the terms of 
sale of forest products. 

The national terms of sale were adopted by the Na- 
tional Lumbermen’s Manufacturers’ Association and were 
approved and adopted in exact or modified form by the 
Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association, Wisconsin 
Valley Lumbermen’s Association, Northwestern Hemlock 
Manufacturers’ Association, Wisconsin Hardwood Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
— & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The adoption of these terms by our association followed 
close upon the failure to enforce a discount of 1% per- 
cent five days after arrival of car and the effort put 
forth by our members lacked force and vigor—in fact 
many of us did not have confidence in them. 


Lack of Confidence in Principle. 

We might argue in public that national terms were 
ideal and should prevail, but to ourselves confessed that 
we did not believe the buyers in the East would pay for 
goods until received. We took it home to ourselves. 
We said: “I won’t pay for goods until I get them and 
why should I expect it of my customers?’ This was the 
stumbling-block—our lack of faith in our own work. Up 
to July last our terms were ineffective—in fact we had as 
many -different sets of terms as we had salesmongers 
with different ideas of securing orders. When this sub- 
ject was brought up at the June meeting of our associa- 
tion in Seattle and was referred to our committee, our 
first draft of revised terms based upon the most con- 
servative views of actual conditions provided for delivery 
at destination and 2 percent discount five days after 
arrival of goods at destination. 

Experiment Successful. 

In order, however, to give the national terms a fair 
trial, at a joint meeting of committees appointed tv 
consider the subject which was heid in Seattle, Septem- 
ber 9, 1909, it was deemed advisable to make one more 
effort to determine if the national terms could be used 
on the Pacific coast. Our faith was at such a low ebb 
that we only agreed to make a four months’ trial. 

The result of that trial shows what can be accom- 
plished by earnest and united efforts. From information 
obtained at those first meetings it was estimated that not 
10 percent of the sales to eastern buyers were being made 
on the basis of the national terms, while at one of our 
latest committee meetings, after six months’ effort in 
the face of as dull and unsatisfactory business as the 
history of the trade affords, we found that from 50 to 
75 percent of eastern orders bore the national terms and 
the movement now has such momentum that it is sweep- 
ing all opposition before it. The terms are on a firmer 
basis than ever before. We are nearer universal terms 
of sale for forest products than we ever dreamed. The 
manufacturer who does not get the benefit of our pres- 
ent terms is ignorant of conditions. He does not keep 
abreast of the times. 

The situation is such that all it is necessary to do to 
enforce the national terms is merely to quote them. 
This, I am glad to report, most all members are doirg 
with gratifying success. Out of our rail membership of 
165 or 170 we have fifty names of the largest and most 
responsible manufacturers who are using the terms of 
sale both in quoting on inquiries, acknowledging orders 
and in using stickers on invoices; and in addition 100 
manufacturers, not members, report to our secretary that 
they are also using these terms. 

There is only one western association that has not 
gone on record in favor of these terms and our committee 
is reliably informed that this remaining outsider will 
come into the fold during February. 

We can scarcely estimate the amount of good we have 
accomplished in this one direction alone, and as every- 
thing points to renewed activity and increased business 
in all lines, there is not the slightest reason to believe 
that the national terms can not be enforced by Pacific 
coast lumbermen in spite of their location if they con- 
tinue the good work begun six months ago. 


Freight Rate Committee’s Report. a 


A. F. Specht, of the legal department, submitted the 
report of the freight rate committee, prepared by Chair- 
man C. F. White, who was unable to be present. The 
report follows: 


Since this committee made its last report, at the annual 
meeting of the association January 30, 1909, all but a very 
slight portion of the financial feature of the freight rate 
litigation has been adjusted between the lumber and 
shingle shippers and the carriers. 

From the latter _— of January to August, 1909, the 
office of the committee was engaged with the checking 
and adjusting of accounts covering rate difference under- 
charges. This checking of statements resulted in the 
carriers eliminating items of charge against the bonds of 
the association in the sum of $13,997.29. 

The rate difference undercharge accounts were adjusted 
for settlement on the following basis: 

Charges against firms protected br ponds to 
which association was a 


SSPE Ere: $351,072.14 
Charges against firms protected by intervention 

eee aaa haeaa Gis Recleaterweebs ie csctcmesan 7,124.58 

I eked Gee bint Nin ore-ach traces sales sins cata $358,196.72 


On the account of $351,072.14 protected by association 
bonds, there was paid over to attorneys for the carriers, 
November 8, 1909, at Tacoma, Wash., in certified checks, 
$343,623.94. 

_.November 8, 1909, accounts of firms protected by asso- 
ciation bonds amounting to the difference between the 
sums last above set forth, namely, $7,448.20, were referred 
to the special master of the court for determination of 
liability. The court thereupon also ordered the cancela- 
tion of bonds of the face value of $1,017,600 

At the hearing before the master on thése referred 
accounts the carriers canceled a charge of $39.25, and 
indefinitely postponed the consideration of another account 
of $3,409.41, in which the dispute is over an item of $6. 

_ There has been received by the committee’s trustee from 
firms whose accounts were referred $877.53. There is, 
therefore, a current outstanding obligation against the 
association of $3,121.91; or if we add the disputed item of 
$6 noted above, the total association rate undercharge 
account not settled amounts to $3,127.91, which is pro- 
tected by bonds in the sum of $10,000 still on file with 
the federal court. 

This account would have been settled several weeks 
ago, and the bonds fully canceled and principals and 
sureties released, but it has been impossible to get the 
attorneys for all parties together and perfect a settlement. 
A settlement will be brought about at the earliest date 
possible. 

. oe is a statement of the committee's freight rate 
und: 


FREIGHT RATE FUND JANUARY 20, 1910. 


Cash on hand January 21, 1909.............cce00. 
Cash received since January 21, 1909..........., STE EY 
ci a ee $23,090.45 


DISPURSEMENTS. 





A NE 8 os 5 sivalojo a6 dcecwiaears 6.505) $8,000.00 
EE GD 6k cee ceases asiecleavions 1,577.91 
MN rae a alsin avg io aia sks 0s S Seeniacr ta ceels 3,817.61 
Stationery and printing.................. 256.37 
Postage and telegraph................. : 222.28 
SE CIO noon i aia citeccnctavs ces 794.89 
Furniture and fixtures... ............. ‘ 48.50 
Re eee ee ; 32.59 

—~- $14,750.15 

Cash on hand January 20, 1910...... $ 8,340.30 


Total receipts since organization, July 


Cash on hand January 20, 1910. 
Corporation Tax Law. 


D. E. Skinner submitted the following report on the 
corporation tax law: 

The committee submits the following details of its opinion 
of the application of the corporation tax act to your 
interests : 

Virst. An inventory as of December 31, 1908, should 
be taken of all lumber and byproducts, supplies and logs 
at their fair market value for purchase or sale. Logs pro- 
duced by mill companies from their own timber should be 
treated as if they were cui by a separate corporation, and 
inventoried not at the market price, but at a fair value 
comprised of stumpage, logging, cost of hauling, towing, 
maintenance and depreciation of equipment. ‘The latitude is 
wide fur an estimate of stumpage values, but it would seena 
that an equitabie basis can be reached considering quality 
and location, and under ordinary circumstances it would 
seem that the profits on this portion of your business will 
and should show as much or more than the manufacturing 
profit a thousand feet. Also, that an equitable attitude 
towards the government should be taken, and not an effort 
to defeat its purpose. : 

The same application of cost of raw material should be 
applied to logs produced and manufactured during the cur- 
rent year for which the report is made, and the net result 
of your manufacturing operations during the year should 
be shown without deducting any interest charges on invest- 
ment, as that would naturally constitute a portion of your 
profits. The value of reserve stumpage does not need to 
be considered only as it may apply to actual sales of timber 
or drawn upon and inventoried during future calendar 
years. 

Second. Losses sustained not compensated for by insur- 
ance or otherwise. 

Third. Maintenance and operation do not include charges 
for permanent improvements. Depreciation must be based 
on an equitable allotment of the amount for the operation 
each current year only. ‘ 

fourth. If bonded and ali other indebtedness amounts 
to more than the capital stock, the excess need not be stated 
in the report to the internal revenue department, but, ot 
course, should be shown on your books for investigation, if 
essential. - ; 

Fifth. In crediting the inventory as of December 31, 
1909, that a fair market value as indicated in charging 
the previous year’s inventory should be utilized. 

Sixth. Many very eminent authorities have vouched for 
the constitutionality of the law, but there should also be 
given suflicient credence to the opinion of such eminent law 
yers as Messrs. Parker and Wise and others claiming the 
law to be unconstitutional because it is not uniform, to 
persuade you to make all payments of this tax under pro- 
test, to preserve your rights till it has been passed upon 
by the Supreme Court. i ‘ f 

Seventh. ‘The exemption of $5,000 deduction of taxes 
ete. need no comment, as they are plainly set forth in the 
blank furnished for your report. Whenever real values are 
used instead of the book entries a statement should be 
made on the return blank to the government that real 
values were used. 

At the conclusion of the reading of the report on the 
corporation tax law, E. G. Ames moved that copies of 
this report be sent to all members of the association 
without delay. The motion prevailed. 

(. E. Patten spoke regaraing the corporation tax law, 
saying that many manufacturers’ associations were en- 
deavoring to have Congress eliminate publicity feature 
and also to have the time extended in which to file re 
ports. He advised that a resolution be adopted opposing 
the objectionable clauses and urging members to take it 
up with their representatives in Congress with a view to 
having the law amended in these respects. He moved 
that the association go on record to this effect. Paul 
Page offered as an amendment that that publicity feature 
apply only to those corporations having stock listed for 
sale. D. E. Skinner was opposed to having the associa- 
tion go on record as opposing the publicity feature of the 
law, more especially because the law was a pet measure 
of the administration. Further he thought the publicity 
feature not as objectionable as at. first it might seem. 
Another thing, the law would undoubtedly be tested as to 
its constitutionality in the near future and a better plan 
would be to wait until the Supreme Court of the United 
States had passed upon the constitutionality of the law. 
After much general discussion the subject was left to be 
taken up at the meeting of the National Lumber Manu 
facturers’ Association. 

Paul Page caused considerable amusement by suggest- 
ing that the Bureau of Grades be instructed to keep a 
record and make a report showing which mill in the 
association manufactured the most nearly perfect grades 
and that the name of the mill be given the association 
and the mill be allowed to advertise the fact. This idea 
was applauded, but it was not thought necessary to take 
any action on the matter. 

Secretary Wastell on Odd Lengths. 

A. B. Wastell, secretary of the Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, addressed the meet 
ing. Mr. Wastell again expressed his pleasure at being 
present at the gathering and said that he wished vers 
much that all of the Oregon lumber manufacturers could 
have been present to hear the reports and discussions at 
this meeting. He said that the meeting showed the good 
results derived from association work. The Oregon man- 
ufacturers have seen the wonderful advantages derived 
both from association work and interassociation work. 

He again expressed the hope that many of the members 
would be present at the meeting of the western retailers 
in Portland next month, and that the matter of odd 
lengths could be there brought up in such a manner as 
to be received in the proper light by retailers. He spoke 
of the opposition to it, but said that opposition should 
only ‘‘ginger’’ the manufacturers up. They were in the 
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right, the question was settled, and the only thing re- branch for the first quarter of the ensuing year will not WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS IN ANNUAL 
maining to be done was to show some of the retailers be collected, es it was decided that this branch of the MEETING. 
that it was not working a hardship on them. association still has on hands funds to carry it through [Special telegram to the AwericaN LUMBERMAN. ] 

He said that the middlemen or brokers were causing the period named. sete ae . SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 2.—The annual convention of 
some trouble in different ways. A Portland firm of Mr. Ames then moved that C. E. Hill be elected chair- 44 Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association opened 
wholesalers has sent out circulars to California lumber- man of the executive committee of the cargo branch, the togay with the ls teh ahteidiibinn ts, tm hiked ‘ ; 

= : - < cr Sua a) e largest attendance in the history of the 
men’s clubs and to retailers direct, saying that they have old committee having been reélected, and Mr, Ames, who 4, ranization, over seventy-five members being present 

5 mill connections which enable them to furnish lumber in had served for a long time as chairman of this com- re + eR TE agg deen ieoy- a wer - 

0 even lengths exclusively, and retailers have taken this up mittee, wished the place to be given to Mr. Hill. This The meeting was called to ani hoy President J. P 
in California, have issued similar circulars and have motion prevailed. . MeGoldrick, who delivered his annual address. Retiring 
formed combinations, saying that they will boycott firms President Griggs then announced that the board of  Qaaretary R A. Kelloor. who resicued same time aco 
shipping odd lengths. Mr, Wastell blamed the manu- a hold a ae aGjourt- 1.4 sonsenied te contines in the position until his a 
rer who would furnish these brokers snag than he — 4 ee oe cessor was elected, presented his annual report. T. J. 

‘ did the brokers themselves, but he said the output of Secretary Reélected. Humbird, chairman of the bureau of grades, submitted 
probably two mills where these brokers could get stock ‘ : : his report, which was followed by the reports of William 

. in this shape could only cut a small figure. The other At the trustees’ meeting, which lasted nearly two hours, Deary, chairman of the railway committee. and A. J 

. mills were living up to the agreement, and he had sta- much routine business was transacted and Victor H.  wij.on prot essa of the lenlatative ontaiihen sili 
ere scaacies Ehias shieietiiih tates BARS ‘ ' - 2eckm; "as reélected secretary. s thi Ys) — eC z a ; 

. tistics to prove his assertions. He urged that members Beckman was reélected secretary, something that has been E. T. Allen, forester of the Western Forestry & Con 

p f the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association servation Association, addressed the meeting. 
keep to their agreement and thus cooperate with the At the afternoon session the association adopted a 

d Oregon manufacturers. He said that locally the Oregon resolution condemning transit shipments of forest prod 

* trade was using odd lengths without exception, and was ucts. At this session also the new grading rules com 

ye ie not experiencing any trouble. piled by Chief Inspector Carlin were adopted. 

a * Paul Page cited an instance where an order had been . 

ie he canceled when the. buyer found that this firm intended Odd Lengths and Terms of Sale. 

x i to ship a percentage of odd lengths. Mr. Page wrote the The manufacturing of odd lengths of lap siding was 

a 5 customer asking him to get a carpenter and measure any reaffirmed, but the affirming resolution adopted states 

¥ number of houses and ascertain whether or not odd that ‘“while we recognize that odd lengths in other 

il ¥ lengths could be used without loss. In the course of time items must come, we feel that it must come slowly and 

2 4 he received a reply from the customer stating that, much the time is not yet ripe to adopt it.’’ 

le ‘ to the surprise of the writer, when he had gone and After an address by R. G. Keizer, of Spirit Lake, Ida., 

rt 3 measured the houses as suggested by Mr. Page, he found on the subject of terms of sale, the universal terms ot 

ye z tliat in every instance odd lengths could be used to better sale were approved. 

xdvantage than even lengths. This customer was thus Reports generally showed stocks light, except in di 

- easily converted. W. A, Whitman said that his company mension. Demand in all parts of the Inland Empire 

t- * had had practically no trouble marketing odd lengths. was reported much stronger and the outlook bright. 

ir i, The Bureau of Grades was instructed to get an accu- , 

LO f: rate list of the mills that are Seswmame ven on market- - : ‘Election of Officers. 

x ing odd lengths. Che election of officers resulted in the unanimous re- 

; C. E. Patten read a telegram from V. H. Beckman, Clection of the following officers : 

r which suggested the appointment of committees from the —————eee of ‘the McGoldrick Lumber 

= 3 different associations to confer with one another and Vice president—c. M. Crego, of the William Musser 

od jj with a committee from the retailers’ association at the Lumber & Manufacturing Company, Spokane. 

Di 3 time of the Portland meeting regarding odd lengths. & ieennlnnuning Gemnnas Dsieel ten ve ee 

ts \t the suggestion of Mr. Patten a committee of five was psi : i gees 

od appointed to represent this association to see that the : rhe appointment of A. W. Cooper to succeed R, A. 

a b odd length movement was properly explained. Kellogg as secretary of the association was approved 























E. H. Schafer presented a resolution to the effect that 
the transit shipment privilege be abolished and that the 
committee appointed for this purpose bring about a 

















Cc. C. BRONSON, SEATTLE, WASH. 
Treasurer. 





by the board of directors. 





MEETING OF BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE 





or j — oe magge phen ee Se ae the other. one at every trustees’ annual meeting since the organi- PACIFIC COAST SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
be ; ie resolution was adopte ek ao - zation of the association. SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 24.—The first directors’ meeting 
W An amendment to the bylaws of the association was of the Puctie Genet Mitenes’ Aasecieiien ti 
> . > » ac ’ P S eTS SsOclé Ss year as 
vd 3 passed making five a quorum of the board of trustees. Those Present. held in the nnea® 6 : . at 1014 White buil r : a3 a 
“id 4 D. E. Skinner brought up the subject of a monument The following were present: oe todo r op e ven \: ms — ing, ad 
on : to the late Francis W. Cushman. Mr. Skinner was anxious E. G. Griggs, Touma oBt: Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co = 4 Os ae "A ponte - r “a o Pampas. hae pe 
4 that ents eles : a mines ; Oe ie Ek. G. Ames, Port Gamble; Puget Mill Co. and accepted. A report o 1e public accountants who 
= hat action be take n at once on this matter. At his sug W. B. Mack, Aberdeen; S. E. Slade Lbr. Co. cneneinal tis beck 66 the atneietion Gen eonk ont 
: restion the association contributed $500 as a nucleus to Paul Page, Buckley: Page Lbr. Co. : - - Mins 2 
he 1 ; : OS ee ee Se . ‘ approved. As their examination covered only the business 
re 7 tart the work of raising the funds for this monument. J. W. Dempsey, ‘Tacoma; Dempsey Lbr. Co. 4 ree - 1909. i i] , 
be = é Iimil Lovegren, Preston; Preston Mill Co. of the association for 1909, a motion prevailed to author- 
al Election of Officers. * e. meny. ees Got hee od Lbr. Sa ‘ ize them to examine the books covering 1908. 
me 5 . . ‘ ‘ A. O. Nelson, Tacoma; Nelson-Johanson Mi ‘o. r . ee ae ae mm, 4 " ‘ ’ 
rhe nominating committee reported the following list py. B, axinnee, Port Blakeley ; Port Blakeley os The resignations of E. R. Rogers and E. L. Connor 
le f candidates: W. H. Boner, Everett; Weyerhaeuser Lbr. Co. were presented and accepted, and L. R. Fifer, of the 
f bacuail <=" a J. G. Startup, Seattle; Lumber Mfrs. Agency. Long-Bell Lumber Company, and E. B. Roy, of Roy & 
; pet on — dient ok.’ G. “Ames, Port Gamble C. E. Patten, Seattle; Atlas Ubr. & Shingle Co. og were elected to fill these vacancies on the board of 
a cgi A ae eB dior oe A See = a ee A. G. Hanson, Enumclaw ; White River Lbr. Co. 7 = . ; | ee — 
Second vice president—J. H. Bloedel, Bellingham. C: ¢. Bronson, Seattle; Day Lbr. Co. trustees. The following officers of the association were 
w Third vieo promdemt—-C. F. Waite, Seattse. W. A. Whitman, Tacoma; Tacoma Mill Co. elected for the ensuing year: 
’ lourth vice president—George H. Emerson, Hoquiam. i. Kirk, Seattle: Seattle Lbr. Co > 
n Treasurer—C. C. Bronson, Seattle. S. R. Bodine, Portland, Ore.; Wendling Lbr. Co President—W. B. Nettleton 
re Trustees—R. L. McCormick, Tacoma; W. B. Mack, Aber- (© Gartier, South Bend; South Bend Mills & Tbr. Co Vice president—H. A. Mutlley 
en; F. E. Schoemaker, Raymond; A. D. McRae, Fraser +s come Ree pag Gh pees eee ihinn saint iim. ‘'reasurer—H. 8. Stine. 
“e an? ~y om . Ww ree E. H. Schafer, Seattle; Grays Harbor Commercial Co. . : 
\lills, B. C.; Charles E. Hill, Tacoma; W. H. Boner, Ever- ; > . 6 iiadne naan . Washing Secretary—F. D. Becker 
. A > A . Wy . A. B. Wastell, Portland, Ore.; Secy. Oregon & Washington 
ng tt; D. E. Skinner, San Francisco; F. H. Jackson, Clear Lumber Manufacturers’ Association : : : , ee ; 
it ake; J. F. Ives, Seattle; C. E. Patten, Seattle, and Paul « } Win, Tacoma; Tacoma Mill Co. A motion then prevailed that Miss M. E. O’Brien, of 
be - Page, Buckley. G. B. Maxwell, Seattle; Canal Lbr. Co. the _ department, and W. M. Lalor, of Minnesota 
. att Pw. "hitms » report of O. P. Taylor, Seattle; Nudd & Taylor Co. Transfer, be reappointed for the ensuing year, ending the 
od 4 ie the suggestion of W. A. Whitman the vapens of te Fred W. "lexander, Seattle; secretary Pacific Cargo Inspec- d Frid i > ary, 1911 " ne 
ul 2 mmittee was accepted and the secretary was instructed tion Bureau. : second Friday in January, 1911. ; 
ire ; cast the ballots. Contrary to his former practice of A. F. Specht, Seattle; secretary law committee. _ The following is the list of members of the board of 
or ‘bjecting to reélection, Major Griggs, who has been presi- George G. are Startup a. mune She. & nim, Co. trustees of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, all of 
2~ ar ° A . LT. 8 g, Mi is, Minn.; Hamilton & Strong. ° 
ia lent of the association, with the exception of the first as : Guat?’ baie oh Shingle Co. ong Seattle: 
he ear, since its organization, accepted his reélection this W. C. Miles, Globe; Globe Lbr. Co. , Ww. B. Nettleton, Schwager & Nettleton, Seattle. 
“e ‘ ime wi > Vj 7 iev] at ¢ 3 R. C. Angell, Seattle; inspector Associated Bureau of Grades. . A. Muffiey, Old Oregon Lumber Company. 
is 4 ne without comment, evidently Kewmpinae ty - ogee Ray Clark, Seattle; Day Lbr. Co. J. D. Butler, Parker-Bell Lumber Company. 
ity 1 ) have anyone else put m the piace would be futile, anc E. O. McGlauflin, Hoquiam ; North Western Lbr. Co. F. A. Traill, Shepard-Traill Company. 
m. imself put Mr. Whitman’s motion that the secretary cast T. Babcock, Seattle; Seattle Information Bureau. W. H. Oliver, Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Co 
0 4 ie be accordi > report f the inatir J. R. O'Donnell, Elma; White Star Lbr. Co. H. 8.Stine, Barnes & Mauk. 
t j — according to the rep¢ 0 e nominating 4. & Howard, Stanwood; Stanwood Lbr. Co. J. D. Collins, Chicago Lumber & Coal Company 
et 4 reap eiaiaee - see , A. A. Scott, Mukilteo; Crown Lbr. Co. L. R. Fifer, Long-Bell Lumber Company 
ed 4 \t the suggestion of E. G. Ames, the dues of the cargo C. M. McCoy, Minneapolis, Minn. BE. B. Roy, Roy & Roy. 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS DEALERS IN PROFITABLE SESSION. 


A Remarkable Tribute—Pulling for the State Organization—The Odd Lengths Question Discussed—Getting 
Together for the General Good—An Interesting Question Box—Insurance, the Cement 
Trade and Other Important Topics—Features of the Entertainment. 


MARION, ILL, Jan. 27.—‘ ‘ Nearer—to—Thee.’’ As 
these last words of the splendid old hymn died away in 
reverential silence, President C. T. Wade let hts gavel 
fall and declared the fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Southern Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association adjourned. 

A strange adjournment it was and one of the most 
remarkable tributes that has ever been paid by a delib- 
erative body to any man. The singing of ‘‘ Nearer, My 
God, to Thee,’’ by which the convention was brought to 
a close, was in honor of James Elliott Defebaugh, late 
editor and manager of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

This mark of respect to one who had given the best 
vears of his life to the advancement of the lumber inter- 
ests of the United States was the unanimous response 
of more than a hundred hearts to a suggestion made by 
the committee on resolutions, and as such has been spread 
upon the minutes of the association as a lasting record 
of the appreciation of an organized body of lumbermen 
for the work of one man in their behalf. 

The convention was in some respects one of the most 
remarkable ever held by a lumber trade organization. 
The Southern Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association is 
only a modest little body of lumbermen, but they never- 
theless broke away from conventional lines and got out 
into new paths. 

There were papers, of course, and good ones. But in 
the general discussions every lumberman who had a 
trade grievance laid it before his fellows and often found 
a remedy, for some other fellow was sure to have expe- 
rienced the same kind of difficulty and possibly had over- 
come it. 

Indorses State Association, 

The convention indorsed the Illinois state association 
and as a result it is likely that most of the retailers of 
southern Illinois will join the state organization. The 
convention also went on record as being opposed to the 
policy of the west coast manufacturers in ‘‘ insisting 
upon our taking odd or short lengths, believing that the 
saving at the mill is not great enough to overcome the 
expense and waste at the point of consumption.’’ The 
convention declared in this connection that as a move- 
ment to conserve the forests, it is a deception. Aflirma- 
tion was given to the steps taken by the state and 
national executives in the matter of conservation, with 
especial approval given to President Taft’s special mes- 
sage to Congress January 14. The retailers resolved to 
watch their representatives and senators on the con- 
servation matter. Officers were elected for the ensuing 
years and Centralia was selected as the place for the next 
meeting after a spirited battle with those who wanted 
the convention to go to Cairo. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


As published in these columns last week, the conven- 
tion was called to order by President Wade shortly after 
2 o’elock. There was an address of welcome by the 
mayor’s representative, a response by A. V. Schermer- 
horn, the annual address of the president and the report 
of Secretary Hall, published in full last week, with the 
appointment of committees etc. One of the principal 
papers of the afternoon was read by J. W. Paddock, 
president of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
as follows: 


First let me say just a word for the Illinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. I appreciate what your association 
is doing, that your association is doing a good work, 
which is very essential to this part of the state. I also 
appreciate that the state association is doing and can do 
a larger work, and I want to invite every member of your 
association who is not a member of the state association 
to come to our meeting next month in Chicago and to 
come prepared to take a membership in that association: 
and I hope that the roster of your association will con- 
form identically with the Illinois association as far as 
this part of the state is concerned. 


Some Problems Are National. 

The problems that are presenting themselves to 
retailers today are broader than any locality, are broader 
than any state, and we need the support of the entire 
retail lumber fraternity in solving these problems. Take 
the problem that I am to discuss this afternoon, “Odd 
and Short Lengths.” I am sure that this will be thrust 
upon us and we will be compelled to consent, provided 
the retailers of the whole United States do not unite and 
protest against it. The Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion furnishes members all information. It holds meetings 
frequently and often in Chicago; collects and files the 
results of all the state associations; meets and discusses 
these problems. The value of its work was demonstrated 
very satisfactorily last June in Chicago at the Lumber 
Trades Congress, to which I had the honor of being 
delegated. We had the representatives of the retailers’ 
associations for practically the whole United States. We 
had there the representatives of the manufacturers’ asso- 
clations from the west Coast clear across the continent, 
taking in the yellow pine, the cypress and in fact the 
entire manufacturing force of the country, together with 
those of the wholesalers’ associations. In that convention 
we had represented the entire body of lumbermen in 
every department, and we had a very harmonious and 
very successful meeting. For these’ reasons and for 
another reason—that your local association would not be 
as beneficial to you personally as the larger association— 
—. to urge the importance of joining the state organi- 

Cement Business Growing, 

Any one of us, who has paid any attention whatever to 
that branch of our business, realizes that it is increasing 
at a very rapid rate. I think you will all agree with me, 
particularly if you will go back on your records for five 
years, that your cement business has increased five hun- 








dred percent in that time. If you are situated as I am, 
you will know the easiest and best profit in our business 
is 9n our cement sales. If we could make the same per- 
centage of profit on the lumber as on cement, we would 
all have automobiles. This question is coming up, is up 
now. I attended a meeting at Chicago-last December 
with the representatives of the retail associations of the 
various states in conjunction with the cement manufac- 
turers, and we discussed the various phases of the cement 
problem for quite a length of time. We finally got the 
manufacturers to agree to go before the National Manu- 
facturers’ Association and confer with a similar com- 
mittee to be appointed from that association to confer 
with a_ similar committee from the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association with a view to promulgating a code 
of ethics similar in character, intent and effect to the 
code of ethics that was adopted at the last conference in 
reference to the lumber trade. 

Most of us know that with the cement part of our 
business anybody that can get a little money together can 
buy a carload of Portland cement for any purpose or 
anywhere, and it is our purpose to get the manufacturers 
of cement to recognize us as the legitimate channel to 
market their product. If we can do this—and I have 
hopes that we can—we shall have that part of the busi- 
ness lined up in a much more satisfactory way; but to 
do this we must go to them with the united forces of the 
lumber associations. That is the reason why I think 
every retailer in Illinois should belong actively to the 
state association, and I trust that any of you gentlemen 
retailers who are not members of that association will 
join at once. 


Mr. Paddock then read the paper on ‘‘Odd and Short 
Lengths,’’ presented by him before the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Indiana, and reported in full in 





C. T. WADE, FARINA, ILL.; 
President Southern Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


the proceedings of that convention in the January 15 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


The Get Together Spirit. 

Another paper that brought out considerable applause 
was on ‘‘Getting Together,’’ by C. D. Warner, as fol- 
lows: 

Every time I say I am from Chicago it causes a smile on 
some faces. Maybe it is because Chicago has such a bad 
reputation from things that are said about it by envious 
other cities, but we are not such a bad lot when you get 
acquainted with us. We have good sewerage system and a 
fine drainage canal, and we provide St. Louis with the 
best drinking water in the world. Our streets are covered 
with the finest soil, which would grow anything. 

Now, Mr. President, you struck the key note of the 
twentieth century when you said, let all the people attend 
this meeting; and the key note of all modern business and 
association life when you said let all of the people into 
these meetings. We have no more executive sessions or 
star chamber sessions, but open meeting. I have often 
spoken with Fraak 8S. Wright, and I am going to tell you 
good news on this very subject. At the next meeting of 
the National Building Supply Association there will be no 
executive sessions and there will be no star chamber ses- 
sions. The manufacturers, wholesalers and dealers will meet 
together and talk these things over, hiding nothing from 
one another. They will meet as men face to face on the 
basis of the common good, and talk these problems over 
together. This is something new in the National Supply 
Association. All their meetings heretofore have not been 
conducted in this manner, all because they have had execu- 
tive sessions where the dealers were not allowed to enter 
into these star chamber sessions. Mr. Wright says, and I 
agree with him, it is just the same thing as having a guest 
come into your house, entertain him and show him around, 
and then say I want to confer with my family a little 
while; I wish you would walk around a while and come 
back. I wouldn’t come back. Would you? It is the same 
case with the retailers. 


Manufacturer and Retailer Should Confer. 

They have the same spirit in the New Jersey Building 
Material Association. I attended a meeting there a while 
ago. Here were the manufacturers and dealers all together, 
talking over these problems. We got together on a basis of 
selling. Whether they keep it or not I do not know. Now 
it is this “getting together’ spirit that is going to solve 
this problem. You will find these men out in Oregon are 
men just like you; they will find you are men just like 
them. There is always a basis for compromise, based on 
justice to you and to them, All these problems can be met 
on the same basis, 


At that convention Mr. Paddock spoke of in December 
the cement question was discussed, and the representative 
of one company got up and told how they treated the 
retailer. Before they make any quotation they look him 
up and know he is a dealer. If they get an inquiry from 
a certain section, they refer that inquiry to the dealer in 
that locality; they will not sell the consumer. We are 
gradually going to have all the cement companies working 
along this line. 

{[Interruption. “That sounds awful good, but I would be 
glad to have you tell me the one that is doing that.” 

I would be glad to tell you privately, but would not care 
to mention the company publicly. 

Now I know you are all in a hurry to get away and I 
am not going to detain you much longer, but just a word 
more on the spirit of “get together.” I go over the country 
a good deal and that is the spirit that is going to rule 
business, is ruling it now. Your president and other speak- 
ers gave voice to it. It is the gang spirit, the same old 
gang spirit because of which when we were boys we stuck 
together. Now you are men and have your gang and your 
associations, and you all meet on this common basis of good 
fellowship. The manufacturer is a man just like you, he 
has the same inspiration and the same feeling. He is 
going to meet you and help you solve many of these 
problems. Your cement manufacturer is ready to codperate 
with you with all kinds of literature, to give you informa- 
tion about anything you are inquiring about, and so with 
the others. 

Advertising. 

So we are getting together into pleasanter relations. I 
opened a paper up, if I may digress for a moment, on my 
way down, and I noticed an article in the Journal, the 
January number, which everyone of you ought to read, 
an article on the question of advertising the retail lumber 
dealer had done in his town paper. It contains an account 
of what one man in Kentucky did. It teaches a lesson in 
advertising writeup, how to prepare it for your local paper 
and educate your customers—especially if they are newly 
married—in the idea of building a home. No normal man 
likes to pay rent. Every normal man hopes to own a home 
some time. Every retail lumberman ought to read this 
article. 

We are apt to judge the other fellow a little harshly. 
We have an idea these Oregon fellows have horns on their 
heads. (Here the speaker recited a poem, “Just Stand and 
Watch Yourself Go By.’’) Gentlemen, I would like to get 
the manufacturer to see himself go by. I would like every 
dealer to watch himself and imagine he is the manufacturer. 


Mr. Warner closed with a reference to the ‘‘ Chambered 
Nautilus,’’ written by Oliver Wendell Holmes, teaching 
that we are not to go backward, but onward. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


It was at this informal meeting that, in place of the 
informal reception which was of necessity canceled, Presi- 
dent Wade opened his celebrated question box, which 
proved such an ultimate success. Considerable musical 
talent was present and song interspersed the discussion 
most pleasantly. W. H. Baumgardner, once basso with 
the Castle Square Opera Company, sang several numbers, 
accompanied by Frank Hanley. James Paddock sang 
several tenor solos and P. F. Cook brought his auditors 
to their feet with his exquisite rendition of classics like 
‘‘The Old Oaken Bucket,’’ in which all joined in the 
chorus. 

Several important questions were asked, which brought 
out a variety of discussion. President Wade started this 
feature by asking if any of the members had ever ex- 
perienced any trouble in discounting bills. The con- 
sensus of opinion was that no one had had much trouble 
along this line, and the fact was brought out and very 
clearly demonstrated that the wholesaler is generally very 
fair and even generous in allowing discounts. 

Secretary Charles Hall brought up a discussion on 
handling concrete blocks as a side line, stating that his 
company had had much success in this line. He said 
that he found it a very profitable business. Others were 
inclined not to agree with him, and the discussion 
brought out along this line was diversified and profitable. 
Finally the question appeared to resolve itself into a 
question of machine. It was pretty fully conceded that 
concrete blocks can be made to pay a good profit if the 
dealer has the right kind of a block machine. 

The insurance problem then came up and this brought 
out a lively and interesting and profitable discussion. 
The question was asked by the president, ‘‘If your lum- 
ber yard should burn tonight how are you fixed on your 
books to adjust the claim?’’ The lesson that was drawn 
from the experiences related in answer to this question 
was the wisdom of carrying full insurance and to keep 
the books posted right up to the minute as to stock on 
hand, sales ete. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


The Thursday morning session was taken up in an 
informal discussion of several topics. The first discus- 
sion was in regard to long and shortleaf grades, each 
dealer contributing testimony as to his experience in 
buying stock. This discussion brought out the fact that 
traveling salesmen are generally fair in their treatment 
of the retailer. . 

The Golden Rule in business, as interpreted by A. V. 
Schermerhorn, was to look at all sides of a question 
fairly. This, he said, is sure to result in an amicable 
adjustment of all difficulties. 

The proper method of handling shingles in the retail 
yard was brought up by E. M. Stotlar. He said that he 
had some difficulty from his shingles checking and wanted 
some one to suggest the best manner of piling. Frank 
Hanley, a specialist in cypress, made several valuable 
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suggestions, recommending that shingles be stacked on 
their sides with butts facing north and south. 
Bookkeeping Methods. 

Bookkeeping was discussed. Several dealers told how 
they kept their books and brought out many valuable 
points. C. A, Glore advised keeping books as simply as 
possible, suggesting as one detail a quadruple set of each 
sale record, making a continuous record of the transac- 
tion. One of the savings in this system, he said, is time 
and labor of making out large bills. E. W. Peters spoke 
of an individual system for filing sales tickets which was 
original with himself, which he had found to be very 
satisfactory. He keeps the tickets in a special safe and 
can at a moment’s notice put bis hand on any sale slip. 
The discussion brought out a great variety of original 
ideas. on keeping books. 

Credits and Collections. 

The subject of credits and collections was next taken 
up and the discussion was equally as spirited and in- 
structive. J. A. Vansickle advised the regular system of 
monthly statements and, failing in that, he said he ap- 
plied original methods to fit the case. C. T. Wade said 
that he often treated bad debtors to a dose of kindly 
sarcasm with good effect. KE. W. Peters thought the 
lumbermen make a mistake to carry a lot of bad accounts 
on their books as actual assets. J. H. Kramer, Thomas 
Benton, J. W. Thompson, J. W. Miller, T. E. Irvin and 
others participated in this discussion. 

The lime question was brought up by W. A. Karr and 
considerable interchange of opinion on this subject fol- 
lowed, 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

The concluding session lasted all afternoon. Tour 
papers were read, the committees made their reports, offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year and the next place 
of meeting selected. 

The first paper of the afternoon was on ‘‘ Wire 
ence,’’ read by John Coltman, of the American Steel & 
Wire Company. His paper was an exploitation of the 
various wire products manufactured by his concern and 
he endeavored to show that these lines made valuable 
side lines for the retail lumber dealers to carry. 

Mixed Paints. 

George F. Moore, of Chicago, read a paper on ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Paint Progression,’’ in which he treated somewhat 
elaborately the subject of paint manufacture and use. 
lle said in part: 

The statistics of 1900 gave $50,000,000 as the annual 
production of paint in the United States, but now the 
output is estimated at more than 100,000,000 gallons of 
eady mixed paint alone, other paints not taken note of. 
Paint is composed of a colorless or nearly colorless 
quid which carries suspended in it, in very finely 
owdered form, the pigment of coloring matter. The 
quids used in paint are oils, principally linseed oil. 
ith turpentine and certain other fluids to produce 
pid drying and many other special results desired for 
vecial purposes, such as a glossy surface in some cases, 
da flat or dead surface in others. d 
White lead, which is the basis of all high grade, ready 
xed paint, is basic carbonate or basic sulphate of 

1. Basic carbonate of lead, known as the “Old Dutch 
vess,” is an English modification of the original Dutch 

ess. The process as used in this country is in outline 

follows: : 

\letallie lead is melted and cast into perforated disks, 

ed buckles, about six inches in diameter, which are 

| into pots containing about one pint of diluted acetic 

i. These are placed in rooms holding several layers 

tiers of 500 to 1,500 pots each. The pots are covered 

h boards and layers of tan bark placed between each 

tiers. The rooms, technically called stacks, are kept 

sed from_three to four months. During this period 
heat and the carbonic gas generated by fermentation 
the tan bark, together with the acid vapors, combine 
orrode the lead more or less completely into a flaky 
tance. This after it is crushed, screened, washed, 
ted, ground into water and dried, forms the white 
of commerce, and is sold in_ the dry state to paint 
color manufacturers or ground in linseed oil and sold 
general painting purposes. : , ; 
is a known scientific fact that pigment particles ot 
t or more determinate or characteristic sizes must be 
to give paint a proper density and durability and 
the particles of pigment must be of several sizes to 
he pores of voids properly. ; 
iis work thus proves that exactly the same practice 
mployed in making a paint coating which is a suf- 
nt waterproof or excluder of agencies of decay, that 
s in making a good concrete. 
, one would attempt today to make a good concrete 
of one material, such as sand alone or the broken 
alone, with the liquid vehicle of water and cement. 
‘ving thus shown by the analogy to concrete that 
use of three or more sizes of pigment particles give 
best results, let us now consider the question, ‘In 
t proportions are these pigments to be used?’’ We 
frankly admit that thus far the laboratories have 
idvanced far enough to yield data on this question, 
merely tend to show that the ripe experience of 
ervative paint manufacturers is approximately cor- 
in other words, that the present high grade paint 


ulas combine the pigments in about the proper pro- 
he lions, 





Essentials of a Good Paint. 

The average paint coating is only three one-thou- 
sandths of an inch thick and yet this thin coating is 
required to withstand expansion and contraction of the 
underlying surface; abrasion or wear from storm; of 
dust and sand; rain, sleet and hail. It must have hard- 
ness to withstand to a reasonable extent this surface 
wear and yet enough elasticity to meet internal strain 
and to conform to changes in the underlying surface. It 
must penetrate and cling to the surface upon which it is 
applied. It must also retard or prevent access to the 
underlying surface of the moisture and atmospheric 
gases, which cause decay. 

We know that when the growing timber is converted 
into lumber, that is to say, with the death of the wood 
there is an immediate tendency to putrefaction or decay 
and that the great agencies of such decay are air and 
moisture, together with the products they bear, and the 
circulating fluid or sap of the timber which remains in 
the lumber after death. 

The merchant, therefore, kiln dries his lumber to 
eliminate as far as possible the sap and moisture as 
agencies of decay. From that time forward the chief 
agency of decay in the lumber is moisture, whether the 
moisture is brought to the surface of the lumber and 
introduced into its cells through the gases of the air or 
in actual visible form, that is as water. 

Human experience has thus far found a paint coating 
the best barrier to exclude the agencies of decay which 
ure water and the gases of the air. Paint to produce this 
coating is usually composed of linseed oil, a semiliquid, 
known as the vehicle, containing the necessary thinners 
and driers and small particles of solid mineral suspended 
in the oil, known as the pigments. The painter spreads 
the paint as a thin film under his brush. By the action 
of the oxygen in the air it hardens into a coating com- 
posed of semisolid linoxyen or dried linseed oil containing 
the small mineral particles of pigments. The paint coat- 
ing of linoxyn and pigments has remarkable elasticity so 
that it will conform to shrinkage or swelling of the 
underlying material and will adapt itself to strains within 
the mass of the actual coating itself, and to exterior or 
outside physical violence, while the pigments give to this 
soft and otherwise rather perishable linoxyn the indis- 
pensable properties of solid mineral matter necessary to 
preserve the life of the paint coating. 


Mutual Insurance. 


J. C. Adderly read the following paper on ‘‘ Mutual 
Insurance’’ 


The very earliest form of insurance or rather the begin- 
ning of what insurance is today is found in the old English 
records of the fifteenth century, where it consisted of merely 
betting between two parties or sets of parties as to whether 
a ship bound to some foreign port would return again with- 
out damage. It was in its nature nothing more than gamb- 
ling. What we would call the assured today was not 
required to have any interest in the property whatsoever. 
But ship owners availed themselves to some extent of this 
opportunity of reimbursement in event of disaster at sea. 
Mhere are no records whatever of fire insurance until after 
the great fire of London in 1666,.and then it consisted very 
much of the same order as has previously been noted in the 
form of marine insurance then in vogue. 

The age of steam, bringing with it more rapid transporta- 
tion between different parts of the country, resulting in the 
upbuilding of great cities and the enormous concentration of 
values that we find with them, brought with it the sense 
of great disaster and could and did oftentimes happen 
within a single night of the loss of thousands of dollars 
through a single fire. Manufacturers built their plants and 
bought their supplies on credit, sold their output in many 
cases on time. Railways were financed and built upon a 
system of bonded indebtedness. Banks in turn loaned their 
depositors money upon these bonds, thus completing a cycle 
of credit in which everybody was concerned. Common pru- 
dence began to suggest to all that as a condition precedent 
to credit, fire insurance be maintained. Thus we have seen 
in a nutshell the manner in which insurance has become a 
most necessary part of the business world. 


Old Line Form. 

The policy form which is in common use today is termed 
the New York standard form. This form is the result of an 
attempt about 1873 to have all the companies writing fire 
insurance do so upon a uniform basis. The form was com- 
piled by a joint committee composed of the members of the 
legislature of the siate of New York, attorneys and prac- 
tical underwriters. It has been adopted and its use made 
legally necessary in most of the states in the Union, and is 
in use with some very slight modifications in practically all 
others. This policy form is binding alike upon the insur- 
auce companies and the assured. It is too extended a sub- 
ject to go into the details of at this time, but could be very 
profitably made the subject of further discussion at some 
future date. For it is the little attention paid to the con- 
tract by the assured that has been the cause of many dis- 
putes between insurance companies and their policyholders. 
1 will merely add that each policyholder should by all means 
become as familiar as possible with the conditions and pro- 
visions under which he is guaranteed indemnity for loss 
by fire. 

Two Kinds of Companies. 


We will -consider today the two most prominent kinds 
of insurance companies; namely, the stock company and the 
mutual company. ‘The stock company is a chartered corpo- 
ration organized for profit, and if we will bear well in 
mind the purpose of its inception and organization “for 
profit’ it will explain in a great measure almost every 
condition which will confront us in considering this ques- 
tion. To organize a stock company, a given amount of 
stock must be subscribed. The funds thus raised must be 
invested in good securities before the company is allowed 
to proceed with the business of fire insurance. They must 
also have on hand a certain percentage of their capital 
stock as a cash surplus to be used in event of their being 
called upon to pay a loss shortly after they begin writing 
policies. Under the law governing the operation of these 


companies their capital stock can never be touched or used 


in any way. Any impairment of the capital stock would 
result in the company’s being amenable to the law and being 
forced to retire from business. 

Thus you will see that the capital stock of an insurance 
company is not used directly in the conduct of the business, 
but the stockholders put up their money to be invested 
only in good interest bearing securities and expect a profit 
from the business besides. The business of the company is 
actually conducted upon the funds furnished from the pre- 
miums paid by the insured and out of these funds must be 
paid all losses and expenses. 

How Rates Are Made. 

The premium charges or rates are, therefore, made high 
enough to produce an income which will pay the losses, 
expenses, dividends to stockholders and to build up a surplus 
for conflagrations. The method of making a rate on any 
given class of business, of which the lumber class is one, 
consists of making a charge sufficient to pay all losses caused 
by hazards within the class itself and adding to this charge 
a sufficient percentage to pay for such losses where the 
origin of the fire is outside the risk insured and caused by 
its exposure to other property. To the rate resulting must 
be added, of course, an additional percentage still from 
which to pay the expenses of the company, the dividends 
and to build up the surplus just referred to. 

Who Pays the Bill? 

Analyze this style of insurance and you will find it is 
purely mutual to the extent that the policyholders pay every- 
thing and the stockholders supply nothing but the idle 
capital and collect the dividends. ‘The policyholder pays 
for his own protection with an extra margin for safety and 
the stockholders appropriate this extra margin. The service 
which the insurance company renders is to collect the pre- 
miums from the many, to pay the losses of the few. Have 
you ever considered the enormous cost that you who are 
holding stock policies actually pay for this service? In the 
published statements which must be issued yearly by each 
company legally doing a fire insurance business you wiil 
note that the average loss ratio to the premiums collected 
has been somewhat less than 55 percent, and’ that the 
remaining 45 percent is being contributed to their expensive 
methods of operation which have absolutely shown no 
improvement in the last forty or fifty years. In the entire 
history of stock fire insurance it is hard to find a single 
instance where the stockholders have ever lost one cent, 
except through the fault of inexperienced or dishonest 
management or the plundering of the company by some of 
its officers. Has it occurred to you why you should be 
taxed to build up millions of dollars of surplus which some 
of the larger stock companies carry to pay for losses in 
conflagrations of the great cities in which you are absolutely 
disinterested? 

Following Mr. Adderley, E. M. Stotlar presented an 
excellent paper on ‘‘Our Natural Resources.’’ Mr. Stot- 
lar traced the development of the conservation idea in 
the United States, and showed how Gifford Pinchot had 
throughout the history of the movement been the moving 
spirit. Mr, Stotlar took the opportunity, in touching 
upon the development of the Forest Service, to speak in 
glowing terms of Mr. Pinchot’s special qualifications by 
birth, education, experience and taste for the position he 
has so long occupied before the public, as the man most 
competent to say the first and last word on any question 
related to conservation in any of its phases. 

Mr. Stotlar briefly referred to the impetus given to 
the conservation movement by former President Roose- 
velt, and recalled the numerous occasions upon which 
President Taft has approved of the policy of conserva- 
tion inaugurated by his predecessor, and in this connec- 
tion he referred to Mr, Taft’s statement that conserva- 
tion was one of the most important if not the most im- 
portant problem now before the American people. 

With Mr. Stotlar’s paper the entertainment part of 
the program was concluded. The auditing committee an- 
nounced that the books of the association had been 
audited and found to be correct. The nominating com- 
mittee made its report and the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

President—C. T. Wade, of Farina, reélected. 

Vice president—Edward Goedde, of East St. Louis. 

Directors—Three years, A. V. Schermerhorn, of Ridge- 
farm, and J. A. Vansickle, of Tamms. 

Secretary—Charles Hall, of Sandoval. 


The resolutions committee reported as follows: 
Committee on Resolutions. 


Resolved, That the officers of the association have ably 
and faithfully discharged the duties of the various offices 
to which they were elected, and have earned the apprecia- 
tion and thanks of the association. 

That we again express our thanks to the trade journals 
for their continued support of our association; that we 
appreciate the welcome address made by Mr. Page for the 
city of Marion, in welcoming our association to this city. 

That the local lumbermen and citizens in general have 
by their courteous treatment made our visit a season of 
comfort and pleasure. 

That we extend to the Elks Marion Lodge, No. 800, our 
kindest appreciation for the use of the large and comfort- 
able hall, committee rooms and club rooms during the ses- 
sions of this convention. 

That we are glad to have with us Mr. Paddock, of the 
State association. We realize the good work our state 
association has done, is doing and will do in the future. 
We believe all dealers should support it by joining. 

We have very much appreciated the able talks and ad- 
dresses made by our friends, Messrs. Warner, Coltman, 
Moore, Adderly, Cook and others. We also appreciate the 
part taken on our program by our members. 
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We are opposed to the policy of the West Coast manu- 
facturers in insisting upon our taking odd or short lengths. 
We believe that the saving at the mill is not great enough 
to overcome the expense and waste at the point of con- 
sumption, and that as a movement to conserve our forests 
it is a deception. 

teing thoroughly convinced of the transcendent impor- 
tance of the movement to conserve the resources of our 
country, and that it should engage unremittingly the co- 
operation of the various commercial and industrial organi- 
vations with the national, state and local governments, to 
the furtherance of considerate attention and healthful legis- 
ation, 

We do hereby aflirm our hearty approval of the steps 
thus far taken by the state and national executives in 
order to protect the people’s interests; and do approve the 
recent recommendations of President Taft delivered to the 
Congress of the United States by special message January 
14, 1910; 

And we do hereby signify by the unanimous adoption of 
this resolution that we are cognizant that the trend and 
tone of the whole conservation idca is now up to the careful 
and considerate scrutiny of our national legislators, and that 
we promise personally to watch carefully the demeanor and 


vote of our respective representatives and senators in Con- 
gress, and that we will individually aid in the dissemination 
of information in our respective communities that will cul- 
tivate a healthful and comprehensive public opinion aiding 
this great cause. : 

That by the death of J. E. Defebaugh, editor of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, this association has lost a friend, 
as well as the entire lumber industry of the country, and 
we would suggest that all stand and sing ‘“‘Nearer My God 
to Thee” in his memory. 

P. T. FANGON. 

J. P. BEARE. 

D. L. KIMMEL. 
THE CONCATENATION. 

Eleven purblind kittens were led from the outer dark- 
ness, through the devious windings of the onion bed into 
the true light of Hoo-Hoo at the Elks’ club Thursday 
night. The concatenation was in charge of Vicegerent 
E. B. Eckhard. After the concatenation, which was one 
of the cleanest ever given, the lumbermen and their 
friends were banqueted at the Goodall hotel by the lum- 


bermen of Marion. 

Officers who presided at the concatenation were: 
Snark, E. B. Eckhard. Scrivenoter, Ed Stotlar. 
Senior Hoo-Hoo, J. A. Van- Jabberwock, C. T. Wade. 


sickle. Custocatian, Fred Stotlar. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo, C. A. Glore. Gurdon, T. E. Benton. | 
Bojum, Frank G. Hanley. Arcanoper, O. E. Baldwin. 


The following candidates received diplomas: 


Charles Alfred Porter. 
William Clay Steele. 
George Emmet Ritscher. 
John Doan Prevo. 

Urban Lloyd Walker. 
Theodore James Kramer. 


THE BANQUET. 

Following the concatenation the lumbermen and thei 
friends went to the Goodall hotel, where they partook of 
a wholesome repast. After a little speech making E. M. 
Stotlar dismissed the gathering with an original bit of 
sentiment which he composed for the occasion. 


Walter Charles Shoop. 
Robert Hamilton White. 
Robert Emery Tate. 
George Washington Felts. 
William Clarence Timmons. 





LUMBERMEN VISIT GREAT PORTLAND CEMENT SHOW. 


Stockholders, Mostly Retail Dealers, Inspect New Cement and Brick Plants of the Lumbermen’s Portland Cement Company at Carlyle, Kan. 


\ staff representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
vas invited to be the guest of the Lumbermen’s Port- 
land Cement Company January 28, to visit the brick and 
cement plants of that company with a number of the 
stockholders at Carlyle, Kan. This is a little town the 
ompany has begun building on the Santa Fe railroad 
about 100 miles southwest of Kansas City, and five miles 
north of Iola, that wonderful little city so rich in cement, 
brick, oil and gas. Sixty-three stockholders, all lumber- 
men, took the Pullman sleepers, three of them, in Kan- 
sas City at 11 o’elock on the night of the 27th and were 
wakened in Carlyle at 7 o’clock the next morning for a 





the finished product and the loading platforms, where ten 
cars may be loaded at a time. The party took the 
greatest interest in the engine room. There will be three 
large engines in this room, one of which is installed and 
working. The others are on their way to the plant and 
will be installed as fast as the work can be completed. 
These engines have 750-horsepower each. The one in- 
stalled is the most up to date and economical possible 
to get. Electricity will be used throughout the plant as 
motive power. Gas and oil will be the fuel, both being 
owned by the company, or in the near proximity, and 
provided for already in lease or contract in unlimited 





PLANT OF THE LUMBERMEN’S PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, CARLYLE, KAN. 


vuntiful breakfast the company had prepared for them. 
\W. E. Woods, president of the company, had charge of 
the excursion and was very attentive to the comfort of 
the visitors. Several hundred retail lumbermen are inter- 
ested in this company as stockholders, and those who 
vere on this trip were much interested in seeing thor- 

ighly all the company has accomplished. It was for this 
purpose that Mr. Woods had planned the excursion at 
the company’s expense. 

After breakfast Mr. Woods conducted the stockholders 
and a few visitors, first, to the brick plant about one 
mile north of Carlyle. This plant will be making brick 
in fifteen to thirty days. Everything seemed to be ready 
except a generator nearly ready to ship, when the making 
if brick will begin. The company has thirty kilns in 
operation when completed, when the capacity of the 
plant will be 100,000 brick a day. The latest and best 
machinery has been installed, the buildings are very 
durably built, being of brick and cement, and everything 
is arranged to place the brick on the cars for shipment 
with the least amount of handling and smallest expense 
possible. Mr. Woods said all this had been done at an 
expense not to exceed $100,000. He believes the brick 
plant will become the better dividend payer of the two 
plants. Paving brick will be the important class of the 
output of the mill. Gas and oil will be used in the kilns, 
both of which are near the plant and easily secured, so 
that this expense will be at a minimum. 

From the brick plant Mr. Woods took the visitors a 
half-mile south to the cement plant, rapidly nearing com- 
pletion. It was this plant the visitors were most inter- 
ested in. Many had never seen a cement plant before, 
and this was near enough completion to show the stock- 
holders just how cement is made and what large and 
expensive machinery is needed for the purpose. Under 
the capable guidance of Victor Beutner, chief engineer, 
the party was taken to the rock beds and told how this 
substance was taken from the quarry to the mill and 
thréwn into the crusher; and from that place at the end 
of the great building (shown on this page), a building 
360 feet long which holds the big crushers, drying rooms, 
storage rooms for the raw product and other purposes. 
Mr. Buetner guided the party through each room in the 
order of its use and explained carefully step by step 
each process from the crushing the first product as it 
came from the quarry on to the four great kilns, where 
under a heat of more than 3,000 degrees fahrenheit the 
rock and soil are thoroughly mixed and come from the 
kiln in lumps from the size of one’s fist down. Then 
he showed the party where these lumps were crushed into 
a fine substance, which is the cement of commerce. The 
party visited the great storage room, all of cement, of 


quantities. Its having this cheap fuel for an indefinite 
future that will allow the Lumbermen’s Portland Cement 
Company to place its product on the market at the least 
possible expense. 

The visitor to this mill, if he has seen others at work. 
will be impressed with the carefulness with which every- 
thing has been planned to eliminate time, labor and any 
other expense. Irom the time the rock and soil enter 
the big crushers to be ground into a finer substance, into 
the dry kilns, through a score or more smaller crushers 
that further reduce the raw substance to the proper fine- 
ness, on to the four large kilns where, under more than 
3,000 degrees of heat, the rock and dirt are formed into 
the cement substance in the lump, still on where these 
lumps are ground into the cement of the market, not one 
man touches it. Men put the rock and dirt into the 
crushers and grinders after digging them out of the 
quarries, by the latest machinery known, and then men 


sack the cement as it comes from the many processes 
noted above, the cement of commerce. Between these 
two processes no man touches it, and this mill, too, will 
have a capacity of 8,000 barrels a day. Men throw in 
the rock and dirt 2nd men sack the cement. Machinery 
does the rest, does it at the right moment, at the right 
place, grinds to the right fineness, mixes to the right 
proportions and turns it out into the right sacks. Then 
only again is man needed, not even then to tie the sack, 
for that is done automatically, but to put it on the car. 
It is not hard to see why and where the great cost of a 
cement plant is necessary. The machinery is big, special, 
and must be exactly right for the work it is put to do. 
In this way expense is kept at a minimum, the one big 
important fact in competition. The Lumbermen’s Port- 
land Cement Company has carefully met all these prob- 
lems and most surely will have a plant not second to any 
when finished. That the stockholders who were on this 
trip to the plant at Carlyle also believe so, is evidenced 
by the following letter, which was presented to Mr. 


Woods by those gentlemen after they had been over the. 


plant: 


CARLYLE, KAN., Jan. 28, 1910.--The Lumbermen’'s Portland 
Cement Company, Kansas City, Mo. Gentlemen: This is to 
express our gratefulness to your management for the cour 
tesies extended to us in arranging our pleasant trip to the 
cement plant located at Carlyle, Kan., and to say that we 
believe that the property is in every way all that it has 
been represented to be, and that under continued proper 
management we believe that this property will return most 
satisfactory dividends to its stockholders. 


Signed: (Fifty-one stockholders signed this letter. Sev 
eral others had gone home before the letter was thought 
of, so were not able to be reached. As it was, every 


stockholder on the trip who saw the letter gladly signed it.) 
The Lumbermen’s Portland Cement Company alreaily is 
selling cement. Recently it acquired the selling agency 
of the Bonner Portland Cement Company, Bonner 
Springs, Kan. The Lumbermen’s company will handle 
the entire output of this plant for an indefinite time. 
Also the company will have the selling agency of the 
new cement plant at Cape Girardeau, Mo. This plant 
will have its product ready for the market in April. 
With its own plant in Carlyle the Lumbermen’s Port 
land Cement Company will own and have the selling of 
the entire output of three large plants. Being in three 
different territories neither one will conflict in its sell 
ing district with the other. Each will have its own dis 
tinetive territory in which to distribute its product. 


PAO" 


Many lumbermen of North Yakima, Wash., will learn 
with regret that A. H. Smith, manager for the Yakima 
Valley Lumber Company, of that city, has severed his 
connections with the company to engage in other busi 
ness. He will be succeeded by E. BR. Fairbanks, of 
Spokane. 














BONNER PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY’S GREAT PLANT, THE OUTPUT OF WHICH IS HANDLED BY THE 
LUMBERMEN’S PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY. 
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COLORADO AND WYOMING LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENES. 


Code of Ethics Adopted — Shingle Inspection Commended — More Progressive Policy Advocated — Ethics Code Terms of Sale Interpreted. 


DENVER, COLO., Jan. 27.—The program committee of 
the Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association 
eliminated all of the special speechmaking. The result 
was that more business was transacted than at .any 
other convention of the association and more benefit was 
derived by members. 

A more progressive spirit was apparent from the first, 
and the unusually large number present attested to the 
active businesslike methods of the official administration 
during the last year. Jurther evidence of the same fact 
was shown in the record increase in membership, over 
sixty new names appearing on the rolleall. 

Nearly every one of the 200 or more delegates in at- 
tendance had his say and the discussion lasted several 
hours. The convention finally decided that it was not 
in favor of the strong language used in relation to the 
supervisors in the Devine resolution. A committee was 
appointed to tone the original document, and when this 
was done the resolution was passed. 


Ethics Code and Odd Lengths. 

The code of ethics as a whole was favorable to the 
association, and it was adopted with one or two minor 
changes which were suggested and outlined in the presi- 
dent’s annual report. 

In the discussion of odd lengths dealers were divided. 
They were willing to recognize the claim of the manu- 
facturer that he suffered a loss at times by being forced 
to cut all timber to even lengths, but it was cited that 
the manufacturer’s loss was confined to the mill cost, 
while the dealer would suffer a loss on mill cost, manu- 
facturer’s profit, freight and waste in cutting. 

Changes in Constitution and Bylaws. 

Several changes in the constitution and bylaws of thé 
association were recommended by committee. The most 
important was a plan to move the head offices of the 
association to Denver. It was said this would be a more 
central location and would keep members in touch with 
the affairs of the associztion more closely. It was part 
of a plan to create the office of field manager, either as 
a part of the duty of the secretary, or separately and 
require the manager to visit each member of the associa- 
tion at least twice a vear to keep 
in touch with every phase of the 
industry and hear any complaints 
or suggestions of individual dealers. 
This change was defeated. 

Election of Officers. 

The election of officers was the 
last act of the convention before 
adjourning. Following are the 
newly elected officials: 

President —-Charles FE. Dickinson, 
Leadville. pe 

First vice president-—Harry Nutting, 
Littleton. 

Second vice president--H. S. Bar- 
galoo, Grand Junction. 

Third vice president-—-H. *&. Es- 
worthy, Fort Collins. - 

Directors—Virst district: V. J. 
Warren, Fort Morgan, and J. L. Bart- 
lett, Greeley. Second district: H. H. 
: Se rrtaca~y lemenway, Colorado Springs, and V. 
C. E. DICKINSON, ©, Davenport, Salida. Third district : 

President. William Graham, Alamosa, and B. 8. 
Proctor, Silverton. 

rhe board of directors met immediately after the con- 
vention adjourned and elected H. H. Hemenway secretary 
and treasurer for the tenth consecutive term, 


CONCATENATION. 


The annual concatenation of Hoo-Hoo of course was 
the most important of the joy bouts. It was held 
Cuesday evening, and all of the lumbermen agreed that 
they had the time of their lives. A banquet tendered 
the visitors by the Albany hotel also was an enjoyable 
affair. In addition to these social functions there were 
theater parties and other joy producing affairs. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The convention opened in the Albany Hotel assembly 
hall Tuesday afternoon at 2 o’clock, and over 200 were 
present when President O. O. Russell called the meeting 
to order. The rolleall was followed by a reading of the 
minutes of the last convention, and without losing any 
time President Russell read his-address, as follows: 


President’s Address. 


We are assembled to make the history of the seventh 
annual convention of this association, and it is with no 
small degree of pleasure that I greet the members present 
here today. 

As I glance over this assembly and note the presence ot 
men who are recognized as substantial and influential citi- 
ens in their respective communities, 1 am deeply impressed 
with the interest manifested in the association. ‘The attend- 
ance of such a body of men guarantees that the considera- 
tion of questions involving all branches of the lumber trade 
will be from a broad, sound and logical standpoint, and the 
actions of this convention will be fair and equitable to all 
concerned. 





Code of Ethics. 


As you are aware, at Minneapolis in June, 1908, a meet- 
ing of the manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers was held 
to devise ways and means whereby an ethical code might be 
formulated that would bring more closely in harmony the 
trade relations between the different branches of the lumber 
industry. At this meeting a permanent organization was 
effected. In the spring of last year a call was issued by 
the permanent organization for a meeting in Chicago June 
8, 1909, to revise the code adopted at Minneapolis. Your 
secretary and president represented this association as dele- 
gates to the Chicago convention. ‘The Minneapolis code was 
adopted by this association at its semiannual meeting ia 
Colorado Springs in July, 1908, and the most serious fault 
found with it was the section governing terms of payment. 
At the Chicago meeting various changes, omissions and 








additions were made in the original code, and the terms 
section was debated extensively by the delegates as a whole 
and referred and re-referred to a special committee without 
arriving at a satistactory conclusion. 


Terms of Sale. 


The final action of the convention was the adoption of 
a concise statement reading as follows: “The terms of sale 
as noted on original order or acceptance of same should be 
considered as much a part of the contract as the price at 
which the stock is purchased.” This seems to me to be a 
happy solution of this diflicult question, and while this sec- 
tion appears terse and to the point, it is perhaps well that 
1 interpret the meaning of the same. When you place an 
order tor stock you should agree upon the terms of payment 
the same as upon the prices at which the material is to be 
invoiced. It is the province of the buyer to name the terms 
upon which he expects to make payment, noting the same 
on his order, and the burden is upon the seller to accept or 
reject the conditions imposed. If your order is accepted, 
settlement must be made upon the terms named thereon. 
Failure to note the terms on order binds the buyer to settle 
according to the terms specified on seller's acknowledgment 
or his regular established terms of sale. 


Code Recommended. 

The terms section as changed should divorce from the 
code every feature objectionable to this association, and 1 
recommend the adoption of the Chicago code, and if it does 
not meet with your entire approval suggestion of the changes 
desired be made at this meeting for the guidance of your 
delegates to the next convention of the American Lumber 
Trades Congress. My reason for commenting on this section 
relating to terms of sale is that various manufacturers and 
trade journals have criticized the retail dealers for attaching 
terms of sale in placing their orders. This is the intention 
of the code, and it is within the province of the seller to 
refuse the order if the terms placed thereon are objection- 
able; likewise the dealer is not obligated to buy if the 
seller’s terms are objectionable to him, 

Uniform Order Blank. 

The adoption by the rctail dealers of a uniform order 
blank is, in my opinion, advisable. The absence of specific 
terms or a specific contract in the purchase and sale of 
stock is in most instances responsible for the disputes aris- 
ing between buyer and seller; and the seller can as rightly 
assume the conditions of the, transaction as usually made 
by him in trading with his customers as can the buyer that 
the conditions governing the transaction are the same as 
has been his experience with others from whom he purchases 
goods of a like nature. Many of us buy lumber running 
into the thousands of dollars without any apparent consid- 
eration of the details; whereas were we buying real estate 
to the value of a few hundred dollars we would employ legal 
counsel to draw up the papers. The same is true of the 
seller in marketing his stock, and is likely the result of the 
confidence of each branch of the trade in the other. The 
disputes between seller and buyer can be largely eliminated 
if a little more attention is given to details in placing 
orders. 

Profits. 


The established policy of this association in its inception 
was not to discuss nor attempt legislation in the matter of 
prices. The wisdom of this policy, which has never been 
deviated from, can not be questioned; nor would any mem- 
ber abrogate it were it possible to do so. But I deem it 
appropriate to consider for a moment the financial end of 
the business in which we are all engaged. I believe it is 
conceded that capital is as worthy of a reasonable remunera- 
tion as is labor of its hire. The efforts of men to accumu- 
late not only a competency but a moderate amount of 
wealth are commendable. I believe that men are entitled 
to prosper in a measure commensurate with their invest- 
ment and with the portion they contribute to the support 
and upbuilding of the community in which they reside; and 
therefore I urge members to keep in mind the fact that it 
is a duty they owe the public as citizens and their brethren 
in the fraternity so to conduct their business as to insure 
a fair and reasonable return on the investment and a just 
and equitable remuneration unto themselves for the time 
and labor given to the direction of their business. 


Shingles Inspection Bureau. 


An effort is being made by the manufacturers of red 
cedar shingles to establish an inspection bureau, to the end 
that shingles may be of uniform grade. A brand has been 
adopted for all shingles manufactured by members of the 
inspection bureau and christened the ‘Purple Brand.” Shin- 
gles bearing the purple brand should be a guarantee of 
good goods. I believe an effort is also being made by the 
members of this inspection bureau to establish a _ sales 
agency to market their output, which it is thought will, in 
a large measure, avoid the radical fluctuations in the price, 
as has been the history of the shingle business. The suc- 
cessful maintenance of a stable market seems desirable 
alike to manufacturers, jobbers and retailers. The estab- 
lishing of a sales agency does not mean the jobber will be 
denied the privilege of selling the purple brand, but I under- 
stand the wholesaler or jobber will be paid a specified com- 
mission a thousand. ‘This may or may not meet the approval 
of the jobber. The method certainly will not be satisfactory 
to the jobber who is a bull or a bear on the market, being 
at all times on the side of the market which appears most 
advantageous to him regardless of the actual conditions of 
stock on hand or general demands of the trade, which should 
be a governing factor in the market price. 

I would recommend that this association, collectively and 





WILLIAM MAYHER, 
of Greeley, Colo. 


H. 8. ESWORTHY, 
Third Vice Pres. 


individually, render support and encouragement to the shin- 
gle inspection bureau. 
Corporation Tax. 

I would suggest that our members who are subject to the 
corporation tax pay the same under protest. It might be 
advisable for this association to secure legal counsel as to 
the method of procedure in paying the tax under protest. 
Or, perhaps, one or more of our members has had such legal 
advice and would furnish the same to the association gratis 
and the association in turn impart the information to its 
members. The constitutionality of this measure will likely 
be tested, and in the event it is declared invalid those hav- 
ing made payment under protest will likely be reimbursed, 
not voluntarily but with proper procedute through the 
courts. Therefore, with a uniform method in paying under 
protest if the law is not valid, the joining of forces in the 
procedure to secure refund would lessen the individual ex- 
pense very materially. 

Membership. 


The membership of this association represents a very 
large percentage of the lumber dealers in its territory. 
Some of the lineyard concerns carry membership for only 
a portion of the yards operated. 1 can not conceive how a 
concern can feel that it is a good thing to carry a member- 
ship for one, two or three yards if it is not a good thing 
to have a membership for each and every yard it owns. I 
want to consider this matter from a pecuniary and selfish 
standpoint. Is it possible that a man believing this organi- 
zation is a good thing; that it is a benefit to his business, 
and believing thus, will carry membership for only one, two 
or three yards out of a dozen or more, simply to save a 
nominal expense of $10 a yard annually? If he considers 
the association a necessary factor or adjunct of the retail 
lumber business, he should contribute to its support pro- 
portionate with the benefit that accrues to him by reason of 
its existence. 

On the other hand, if he feels the organization is of no 
benefit to his business and to the trade in general and not 
worthy of his full measure of support, then-I believe the 
organization should not accept his modest contribution as a 
charitable offering. If he is a member at a portion of the 
yards he owns simply as a matter of good fellowship, and 
he operates ten yards, he ought to be big enough to get ten 
times as much good fellowship out of it as the owner of a 
single yard. I believe this is a matter that should be dis- 
cussed by the convention as a whole and decisive action 
taken for the guidance of the officers in the future. 


Location of Secretary’s Office. 


This organization has outgrown its swaddling clothes, and 
its usefulness demands a more central and convenient loca- 
tion for its headquarters. In my opinion, Denver is the 
most suitable and logical place for the working office of the 
association. More of our members visit Denver in a week 
than any other town in the state in a year. District No. 1, 
which is tributary to Denver, has a 
membership of 127, nearly equal to 
half the entire membership of the or- 
ganization. Aside from this, there are 
a number of towns in districts 2 and 
3 of which Denver is the natural cen- 
tral point. With the office located in 
Denver the secretary can work for the 
good of the members to better advan- 
tage than elsewhere in the state. I 
believe steps should be taken at this 
convention to locate such office in the 
city ef Denver. 


ee, 


Odd Lengths. 


The proposed policy of the Pacific 
coast manufacturers to ship odd length 
uppers is a question of vital impor- 
tance to the retail dealer and should 
be given more than passing attention. 
There is no doubt loss to the manu- 
facturer in trimming all lumber to 
even lengths, but the loss to the 
retailer oe ee oR 
to use odd lengths, will, in my opin- 
ion, be much more extensive than that ©- 0. RUSSELL, 
entailed upon the manufacturer in Retiring President. 
cutting to even lengths. The loss 
of the manufacturer is on a basis of mill cost. While the 
retailer and consumer must suffer a loss on mill cost, manu- 
facturers’ profit, freight, waste in cutting or in extra ma- 
terial used to make the consumption of odd lengths prac- 
ticable, and also extra expense in the handling of the stock 
through the yard. 

The solution of this problem should be on the basis of 
the greatest good to the greatest number. 

I extended an invitation to the Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to have a representative 
at this convention to present this matter to our members 
from the viewpoint of the manufacturer, but Secretary Was- 
tell advised me it was not possible to accept the invitation. 

I shall not attempt to discuss in this address the merits 
of the question, as no doubt it will be discussed in every 
phase by the members present at the session allotted on the 
program for its consideration. Suffice it to say that I rec- 
ommend that this crganization go on record as opposing the 
handling of odd lengths, and pass the matter of final dis- 
position on to the American Lumber Trades Congress as a 
question for that body to decide. 





Policy. 


The present membership of this association is, perhaps, 
larger in proportion to the number of retail yards in its 
territory than any other like organization. To continue this 
large percentage of members we must necessarily increase 
the efficiency of the work of the association. Its policy is 
practically the same as was in vogue at its birth or incep- 
tion. Its position in its sphere reminds me of the receptive 
candidate for office. Why not make it an aggressive and 
progressive organization? In this commercial age a concern 
that does not improve its methods and change its policy to 
meet the conditions with the growth of its business will 
eventually become a negative factor in the commercial 
world. Is this not also true of an organization of the char- 
acter of ours? To the end of making the association a 
positive factor, I would recommend the employment of a 
field man, or a secretary and field man combined. The 
latter would prove the more economical, to visit the member- 
ship at least twice a year. There is need to educate and 
stimulate the members to a more earnest and enthusiastic 
support of association ethics and principles in deeds as well 
as in words. Information which is at all times in the 
hands of either the secretary or president, if disseminated 
to the members, will, I believe, accomplish the desired 
result. 

Annual Dues. 


The dues of this organization are now $10 a year, and 
the constitution and bylaws stipulate that an assessment 
may be made. The organization should have an income 
double the amount it now has in order to conduct its affairs 
on modern lines. The nut to crack is the proper method to 
adopt to secure the additional income. I have given this 
matter considerable thought, and I confess I have not yet 
reached a definite decision as to a plan that would give 
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TIMBER LOANS 


WE are prepare -d to make Joans in 

amounts of $200,000 and upwards 
secured by first mortgage on high grade 
accessible standing timber owned by 
established, going lumber companies. 
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Wm. R. Compton Gunn, | 
Merchants-Laclede Bldg., 205 LaSalle Street, 
ST. LOUIS. CHICAGO. 


DEALERS IN WELL SECURED 


TIMBER BONDS 


We also own and Offer: 


Municipal Bonds, yielding 4 percent to 5 1 percent. 

First Mortgage Railroad Bonds, yielding from 4 per- 
cent to 5 percent. 

First Mortgage Corporation Bonds, yielding from 
5 percent to 6 percent. 








Correspondence is solicited from Conservative Investors. 


q Circulars are sent regularly on request. 
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TIMBER BONDS 














WE invite correspondence with owners 
of standing timber, who are desirous of 
placing a bond issue, as well as with in- 
vestors contemplating placing their funds in 
timber issues. 

We make a specialty of high-grade tim- 
ber bonds. 
| upon request. 


Our circular will be mailed 
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claims for lumbermen. Let us furnish you with 
further information regarding our work. 
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promise of being equitable and satisfactory to all members. 
I have in mind an association that has fixed $10 as the 
minimum annual dues of the members in the small towns in 
its territory and an advance in the larger towns in propor- 
tion to the population, $100 a year being the maximum 
annual dues for one membership. If it is deemed advisable 
by this organization to carry out the suggestion herinbefore 
made, to employ a field man or a secretary and field man 
combined, it will be necessary to provide a greater income. 
1 trust this matter will be brought up for discussion during 
the deliberations of this convention. 
Vice Presidents and Secretary. 

The change in the bylaws at the annual meeting in 1909, 
providing for the election of one vice president from each 
district, to act as the executive committee of the associa- 
tion, has proved very satisfactory. ‘These officers have been 
faithful in attendance at the meetings held each alternate 
month, as directed by this association at its last annual 
mecting, and their counsel and advice have been of much 
benefit to your secretary and president in the execution of 
the work ot the association. 

Your secretary, as usual, has been faithful in the perform- 
avece of the duties of his office. 


Secretary’s Report. 
lollowing President Russell Secretary Hemenway read 
his report, as. follows: 


In making this my eighth annual report as secretary, at 
this our seventh annual convention under our new organiza- 


tion, but really our eighteenth as a retail lumber dealers’ 
association, | look back on the last nine years with much 
satisfaction and pleasure. We have not retrograded for a 


single year, but have made decided progress from year to 
year in increased membership and influence, and I am sure 
we are today the strongest organization in any line of busi- 
ness in Colorado. 

It is a satisfaction to me personally to feel that in a 
humble way I have, as one of its officers, assisted in bring- 
ing about this result. We have been fortunate in our choice 
of presidents, who have one and all shown rare ability in 
conducting our affairs for the best in- 
terests of the organization. ‘The last 
year has been a busy one for your olli- 
cers. ‘There have been many vexa- 
tious questions to consider and settle. 
The plan we adopted a year ago of 
electing three vice presidents, one 
from each district, has proved to be a 
good policy, and I suggest that it be 
continued. 

The vice presidents compose the ex- 
ecutive committee, which for the board 
ot directors conducts the affairs of 
the association. This committee has 
had three meetings during the year 
and its action has produced satisfac- 
tory results. It may make a report of 
the transactions in the districts, as it 
already has through the secretary to 
the directors. It has done its duty 
faithfully and well. 

As indicated in our program, many 
important matters will be presented 
for your consideration. First, and per- 
haps of the most importance, is the 
code of ethics as revised and adopted ee ee 
by the American Lumber Trades Con- H. H. HEMENWAY, 
gress at Chicago last June. I Secretary. 
quote the following from Secretary Hol- 
lis’s report to the Northwestern Lumbermen's Association, 
as it expresses just what I want to say much better than I 
could expr it. [Mr. Hollis’s report appeared in full in 
the January 22 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in con- 
nection with the report of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association. ] 





Odd Lengths and Demurrage. 

Next in importance is the question of odd lengths as pro- 
posed by the Pacific coast manufacturers, also that of re- 
ciprocal demurrage and the evils of the piratical catalog 
house are also of interest to us all. I trust that our sug- 
gestion box will receive liberal patronage and other subjects 
be introduced for discussion. 

My report should not take up too much of your time in 
minor details, but a short history of our growth may be of 
interest. 

Our records show, January 1, each year, as follows: 
1901, 41; 1902, 67; 1903, 81; 1904, 95; 1905, 118; 1906, 
122; 1907, 172; 1908, 207; 1909, 232; 1910, 254. 

These figures may not be exact, but are very nearly so. 
Our banner year was 1909, when we secured nearly sixty 
new members, but about thirty dropped out for various 
causes, selling out, being absorbed by other yards ete. Our 
net gain is surely gratifying. 

I think a report of the lumber situation as to retail 
yards and saw mills in Colorado may interest you all. To 
secure as accurate information as possible, I wrote to some- 
one in each of the fifty-nine counties in the state and com- 
piled the reports received. November 1 I find that we had 
yards in the association, 254; not members, 38; small mills 
who retail their cut but carry no assortment, 12; very small 
affairs who carry no assortment, 20; yards who have dropped 
out of the association in the last two years, 18; line yards 
not in the association, 30; Denver yards not members, 8; 
yards who do not recognize trade ethics, 5. Saw mills, all 
but about ten of small capacity, from 5,000 to 15,000 cut a 
day, 84. I find that we have enrolled 67 percent of the 
whole number of socalled lumber dealers; but of the legiti- 
mate yards, including line yards not members, 75 percent; 
really on 538 yards and 30 line yards, total 68, to 254 mem- 
bers, 

Is not this a remarkable showing? We are a strong 
association and should be encouraged to press forward and 
= — together as a unit for our legal rights as retail 
aealers. 

There have been many shipments to consumers during the 
year, but I think fewer than usual. At least two-thirds of 
them were innocent of violating trade ethics, but were de- 
ceived by those who placed the orders and will not offend 
again. With the exception of two companies, Denver dealers 
have treated our members fairly on trade ethics; let us 
reciprocate when placing orders. 

I regret to announce that Mr. Elliott, of California, is 
unable to be with us, and the president of the Michigan 
association, C. B. Sweet, wires that he is unable to come 
owing to the illness of his wife and daughter. 





H. C. KOCH, 
Aspen, Colo. 


W. L. CLAYTON, 
Greeley, Colo. 





I can not close this report without a word or two as to 
our president, O. O. Russell. He has done good work for 
the association, devoted his time to our interests and secured 
many memberships by his personal efforts, and his counsel 
and advice have been of much benefit to your secretary and 
the executive committee. 

Finally, that we may have a profitable and harmonious 
convention is the hope of your secretary. 


Mr. Hemenway also reported the financial condition of 
the association, as follows: . 
Treasurer’s Report. 
Your treasurer submits the apg ing report: 
19 


Cash om hand January 16, TOO8. ...cccicccccvcee $ 460.74 

iseoutead for dues and new me <a baa eae 2,530.00 

I Se. Ss fee. 555 67 A sed se nica ee ia a aR ae $2,990.74 
CREDIT. 

For amounts paid out, as shown by vouchers..... hae? 3 01 

Cash om hand January 24, BOLO. . .....cccccccwese 446.74 


$2,990.74 

Dues uncollected, $110. 

Committees were appointed before adjournment was 
taken, and they immediately got busy with their work, 
leaving it only long enough to attend the Hoo-Hoo con- 
catenation in the evening. 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSION. 


Wednesday morning’s session was given over almost 
exclusively to discussion of the code of eithics, and the 
convention followed the suggestions made by President 
Russell in his annual address in the matter of proposed 
changes. 

In the afternoon the convention took up the question 
of odd lengths, going on record as opposed to the propo- 
sition. The question box, which 
has always been an_ interesting 
feature of the lumbermen’s conven- 
tion, was then opened, and it was 
through this that the Pinchot for- 
estry policy was brought before the 
convention. The resolution con- 
demning alleged incompetency in 
the Forest Service was in the box, 
and Delegate Devine, of Wyoming, 
moved its adoption. After discuss- 
ing the question several hours it 
was finally decided to refer the 
matter to a committee. They draft- 
ed the following resolution, which 
was presented and passed at Thurs 
day morning’s session: 

Resolved, First, that this conven- 


tion go on record as approving the gen- 
eral principles of forest conservation, so 


E. W. DEVINE, 
Saratoga, Wyo. far as such principles can be carried 
out in a practical manner and_ for 

the best interests of the present as well as future generations. 
Second, that we favor a policy of supervision which will 
make it possible for manufacturers to procure from the 


government such timber located in Colorado, New Mexico 
and Wyoming as may be mature and deteriorating, and at 
such price and under such conditions regarding removal 
ete. as will enable such manufacturers to compete with 
Pacific coast fir and southern pine. 

We, therefore, recommend that this matter be brought to 
the attention of the chief forester, requesting that the prac- 
tical carrying out and interpretation of the regulations as 
laid down and practiced by the men actually in the work as 
rangers be given more than passing attention. 

COLDREN, Chairman ; 
H. C. Kocu, 
BE. W. DEVINE, 
Cc. E. DICKINSON, 
Grorch M. Howarp. 


Committee reports were heard Thursday morning after 
which officers were elected and the convention adjourned. 





LITIGATION OVER REFUSE BURNER PATENT. 

A periodical circulating among lumbermen recently 
published an article headed ‘‘ Interesting Mill Equipment 
Decision,’’ relating to litigation between C. D. Stevens, 
president of the Muskegon Boiler Works, and the Rogers 
Boiler & Burner Company. The suit resulted from the 
latter company’s alleged infringement of a patent cover- 
ing certain details of the construction of a water space 
burner which is manufactured by the Muskegon Boiler 
Works. 

In the same issue of the periodical referred to the 
Kkogers Boiler & Burner Company caused to be printed 
an advertisement in which it was stated, ‘‘ Decision ren- 
dered by the United States court of Grand Rapids has 
declared null and void the patent of the waterjacket 
refuse burner.’’? It appears that the Muskegon Boiler 
Works has no particular objection to the publication of 
the facts. That concern alleges, however, that the article 
referred to conveys a wrongful impression and that as a 
matter of fact the federal court has not declared such a 
patent ‘null and void.’’ It is stated by the Muskegon 
company that Mr. Stevens, its president, took out a patent 
covering the waterjacket feature as a matter of protec- 
tion, just as other manufacturers do to protect ideas 
which they have originated. The Muskegon Boiler Works 
takes the position that the Rogers Boiler & Burner Com- 
pany if it desires to make burners should build them 
some other way than the Muskegon way and that the 
lumber trade should fully understand that the matter has 
not been finally decided by the courts and that it expects 
a favorable decision upon appeal. 

The Muskegon Boiler Works is continually improving 
its burners so that patrons may have the benefit of long 
experience and its natural results. If it sees where its 
product can be bettered, even after a contract has been 
closed, it always applies the improvement. 





Purchase of two timber tracts in Lafourche parish by 
the Baldwin Lumber Company, of Baldwin, La., is re- 
ported from Thibodaux, where the deeds were filed. 
Consideration named in one transfer was $10,000 and in 
the other $5,000. 
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New Lumber Yard Begins Business—Building Permits 
for a Week—Merger of Commercial Organizations 
Will Solve Problem of Lumbermen’s Club. 

BuFFALO,, N. Y., Feb. 2.—The prospect of another 
lumber yard in the city seems to be the chief item of 
news this week. It will be opened at once by the James 
H. Walsh Company on the western half of what used to 
be the Empire Lumber Company’s yard on Seneca street. 
Mr. Walsh is well known to the local trade, having been 
connected with various lumber concerns before setting 
up for himself. He has made some arrangements with 
Duhlmeier Bros., of Cincinnati, Ohio, and will obtain 
a large amount of lumber from them, some of which 
already is on the way. An office building will be built 
on the yard as soon as possible. Hardwoods chiefly will 
he handled, a specialty being made of plain oak, chest- 
nut and poplar. 

The building list went up to $203,650, as estimated for 
the week, on account of permits for several large factory 
and other blocks. There were forty-five permits issued, 
which included twenty-one frame dwellings. 

Mark E. Cummings, who has been a member of the 
Riemeier Lumber Company, of Cincinnati, since severing 
lis connection with the Hugh McLean Lumber Company, 
has operated from his old location in the Kenmore suburb 
of Buffalo, but is preparing to move to Cincinnati next 
summer, 

The yard trade of Beyer, Knox & Co., in the northern 
part of the city, is still hampered by railroad grade cross- 
ing improvements calling off the yard switch, but there is 
prospect of a new one being built by the New York 
Central. 

The merging of the Manufacturers’ Club and the 
Chamber of Commerce is likely to solve the problem of a 
lumbermen’s club, as it is the plan to open a large suite 
of rooms in the big Chamber of Commerce building for 
yatherings. It will include a restaurant, as well as spe- 
cial accommodations for members and their visitors. 

(. W. Betts and W. P. Betts lately made a survey 
of the upper Lake pine region, what there is left of 
t, and made several large purchases. They found mill- 
men stiff in their prices and appearing to have the idea 
that they have control of the whole situation. 

J. A. MeBurney is engaged in cutting timber, a great 
part of it spruce, north of Cobalt, in Canada, which he 

ill sell there or bring to Buffalo, as the market promises. 
ile finds spruce a good seller, especially as he has a good 
vrade of it. 

Making doors out of gum lumber is a somewhat new 
operation for this market, but it is coming. The David 
(iilmour Door Company is using the wood in that way 

- a specialty and seems to be well pleased with it. 

The yard of the R. Laidlaw Lumber Company, on the 
Oliio basin, is making progress towards the unloading of 

three barges that were laid up there, and will have 

u vard full of lumber all the time, even if the sales are 

| irge, 

lhe box factory of Graves, Manbert, George & Co., at 
t Black Rock yard of the company, is one of the 
husiest plants in the city ,and the factory at Byng inlet 
is also running steadily. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


T:ansportation Difficulties Seriously Interfere with 
Lumber Shipments—Threatened Freight War—Mar- 
cet Growing Stronger and Prices Advancing Steadily. 
'OLEDO, OHIO, Feb. 1.—On account of poor railroad 
isportation most lumber shipments from the North 

West have been belated for some time. Michigan 
riilways especially have been tied up. Pacific coast prod- 

- have been almost completely tied up and few of the 
rods leading from that section have yet caught up with 
‘.oments. Continuous snow storms, high water and 

ral freight congestion are responsible. 

e Toledo railway yards are still badly congested and 
th osands of loaded cars are standing on the switches 
‘is. iting handling. One road yesterday reported more 
th a a thousand loaded ears in its local yards. Coal 
ini vests are feeling the congestion most keenly, From 
the southern field cars are coming in more freely than 
thc» have been for some time. Receipts of southern lum- 
he: have been normal during the week. 

mbermen in this section are watching with more 
tl ordinary interest a threatened freight war, which 
th are hoping may result in a readjustment of rates 
severally throughout this section, and incidentally that 
rection on lumber rates may result between many 
ports at present deemed exorbitant. The particular an- 
ie neement which has made Ohio shippers pick up their 
ei is that coming from the Erie railway, and from the 
De'.ware, Lackawanna & Western, that they will reduce 
the first elass rate on westbound freight between New 
York and Chicago from 75 to 69 cents a hundred pounds. 
s action is regarded as revolutionary in railway cir- 
les and is the main reason why it is thought a rate 
Wat may follow in its wake. Shippers are anxiously await- 
ing the announcement of the New York Central lines, 
the Pennsylvania and other standard lines, The imme- 
liate effect of the action undoubtedly will be to equalize 
the rates with the general rate of the allrail differential 
lines, the Ontario & Western and the New Haven Cana- 
(lian Pacifie routes, both of which are controlled by the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
Meantime, with transportation difficulties impeding 
shipments, and with adverse local weather conditions, 


t) 





lumber receipts of course have not been as heavy as 
they might otherwise have been, and orders are not 
forthcoming from dealers in the volume that had been 
expected. Dealers have not yet finished shopping and 
are hesitating about buying until they have exhausted 
their prospects in an effort to place their orders at last 
fall’s prices. ‘The market is daily growing stronger, 
prices have advanced materially during the last thirty 
days, and every advance has been firmly held. It is only 
a question of time when liberal buying must result, as 
stocks are searcely up to normal, and while dealers are 
caring for the scattered winter trade, they are in no 
condition to start upon a season of big demand, which 
now seems assured. 

The yellow pine situation continues to ‘‘tighten up’’ 
and the hope that cheaper stuff from the South would 
follow within a short time after the first of the year 
has about died out, and the opinion now seems to be 
firmly fixed that the higher prices have come to stay. 
This idea is emphasized by the fact that while there is 
still a small amount of transient stuff coming in from 
the South, it is not selling under concessions. ‘This is 
contrary to all precedent for the last year or more. Sellers 
are holding rigidly to quotations and offers of a dollar 
or two under the regular price are no longer temptations 
to the producers. 

Local demand has been of fair volume, but it has 
come mostly from manufacturers. The total permits 
issued for new work during the week amounted to but 
$10,315, which, aside from one $5,000 residence, was 
made up of small sheds and unimportant improvements. 
Ilowever, it is estimated that there are inquiries in this 
market calling for more than 2,000,000 feet of lumber. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


Local Trade Well Maintained, with Exception of Retail 
Lines—Bright Outlook for February—Encouraging 
Reports from the Road. 

CLEVELAND, On10, Jan. 31.—January has been well up 
to expectations of the local market except, perhaps, in 
retail lines. The weather has been against activity in 
outside work, but indoor jobs are consuming a fair 
amount of stock. If February results equal the amount 
of business promised in some of the local wholesale 
offices it will be a record breaker. 

Robert H. Jenks, of the Robert H. Jenks Lumber 
Company, stated this week that the company’s records 
show a good volume of business during January, compar- 
ing well with that of a year ago, with more business 
in sight than for many months past. This is true prac- 
tically of all lines, with a little more activity in hard- 
woods than in other lines. 

Salesmen on the road report activity in all lines out- 
side of Cleveland. The retailers of the smaller towns 
are placing profitable orders since they have closed their 
books and taken inventory. In many nearby manufactur- 
ing centers factories are more liberal with orders, 

The Advance Lumber Company is finding hardwoods 
and yellow pine as active as could be expected and is 
having no difficulty in disposing of all stock manufac- 
tured at prices which are on the advance. From its 
standpoint the business outlook is bright. 

The Cuyahoga Lumber Company is doing an excep- 
tionally good business for this time of the year, and is 
much encouraged with the outlook. Its local trade has 
kept up even under adverse weather conditions. 

The F. T. Peitch Company has received a lot of beau- 
tiful mahogany panels and veneers as samples of that 
wood, which it is carrying. 

John R. Milligan, formerly with the Northern Ohio 
Lumber Company, has accepted a position with the 
Tillitson & Wooleut Co., local bond brokers. 

George E. Breece, manager for the West Virginia 
limber Company, of Charleston, W. Va., was in Cleve- 
land last week. He stated that the outlook in yellow 
pine and hardwood lines indicates a promising business 
for the spring. 

J. A. Hilliard, general manager for the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Company, of New Orleans, La., was in 
Cleveland last week, and spoke encouragingly of the 
outlook in eypress. 

Robert H. Jenks, of the Robert H. Jenks Lumber 
Company, is recovering from a fractured arm sustained 
through slipping on the ice in front of his residence 
three weeks ago. 
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GUARANTEED 


6% 
TIMBER 
BONDS 


We are now offering $1,000,000 
First Mortgage 6 per cent Timber 
Land Bonds. secured by Pine and 
Cypress Timber and complete lum- 
ber manufacturing plant and rail- 
road, conservatively valued at $z,- 
700,000. Principal and interest 
guaranteed by individuals worth 
over $2,000,000. Bonds mature 
serially each six months from July 
1, 1910, to July 1, 1922. Price 
for any maturity par and inter- 
est, yielding 6 per cent. 











Send for Circular. 


Clark L. Poole & Co. 


BANKERS 


Commercial National Bank Building 


CHICAGO 
Largest Dealers in Timber Land Bonds 


























NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 








TIMBER 
BONDS 


Owners of high-grade standing timber de- 
sirous of borrowing money on same secured 
by a First Mortgage are invited to com- 
municate with us. We are prepared to 
finance companies which are anxious to 
obtain additional capital with which to oper- 
ate tracts of timber. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


140 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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NEW YORK BOSTON 

















THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Unusually Moderate Weather in Maine—January Thaw 
Breaks Records—Snow Needed to Protect Lumber- 
men from Severe Losses. 

BANGoR, ME., Jan. 29.—Never within the memory of 
living men has Maine experienced in January such 
weather as has prevailed the last ten days. It is as if the 
calendar-maker had become confused and sandwiched a 
section of April or early May into midwinter, and all 
business is disarranged and impeded accordingly. Warm 
southerly winds and rains have taken off all the snow in 
the southern and western parts of the state and more 
than half of that in the logging regions, while the rivers 
have been running*at freshet pitch, with resultant dis- 
aster to bridges and other structures, 

The temperature has ranged from 30 to 50 degrees for 
more than a week, and the grass is showing green on 
many lawns in Bangor, with the city streets bare and 
muddy. The ice in the Penobscot, which before the 


. thaw was 16 inches thick, is so weak that it is unsafe 





Elmer H. Adams Dwight S. Bobb A. G, Adams 


ADAMS, BOBB & ADAMS 


American Trust Building, CHICAGO 


COUNSELLORS AND ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


We make a specialty of Examinations of Titles of Timber Properties, 
paration of . Conveyances and Bond Issues. Mechanics Lien 
~ in Building Contracts, etc. 








FLOYD PRICE 


Attorney and 
Counselor at Law 


Singer Bldg., NEW YORK CITY. 


References on Request. 


Collections 


AND 


Commercial Law 




















TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Luinoe. . 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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LOANS 
TIMBER. LANDS 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts From $200,000 Up 


We have been in the lumber business for over 
thirty years. 


We now control and operate a number of mills. 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for a considerable period of time. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
” GHIGAGO 




















Timber Bond Issues 


PURCHASED OUTRIGHT 


Proceeds can be used to enlarge 
plant, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. 





Bonds Payable Serially at Definite Periods 





Correspondence Invited 


Charles M. Smith & Company 


BANKERS 
First National Bank Building 





CHICAGO 











| PACIFIC COAST TIMBER LANDS, 











none | 











BUY TREES AND GET RICH 


W. I. EWART 


TIMBER LAND 
INVESTMENT BROKER 


826-7 Henry Building. SEATTLE, WASH. 


for skaters, and another rain may send it to sea—some- 
thing unheard of at this season. 

Unless another snowfall occurs within a short time 
the lumbermen of Maine will suffer heavy loss. Yarding 
was finished several days ago, and hauling to the land- 
ings had begun when the warm weather and rains ruined 
the roads, so that it is very difficult to move logs except 
in those sections where ice roads had been constructed. 
Unless good sledding comes soon it is likely that a con- 
siderable part of the cut will be left on the yards. 


AR RR ne 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 
New Lumber Concern Eegins Operation in Fitchburg— 

Former Massachusetts Governor at Head of Ameri- 

can Forestry Associaticn. 

Boston, MAss., Jan. 31.—The Lawrence & Klein Lum- 
ber Company is the name of a new lumber company to 
carry on a wholesale business in Fitchburg. It has taken 
offices in the Safety Fund Bank building in that city. 
Ivers P. Lawrence, of this company, has been in the 
lumber business in Fitchburg for seven years and is 
well known there. Morton A. Klein is also known in 
Fitchburg, having been connected with the business of 
P. R. Eaton for some time. for the last two years he 
has been with the Butler & Klein Company, of Meriden, 
Conn. For ten years he was in charge of distribution of 
lumber and supplies used in the construction of tracks, 
bridges and buildings on the Fitchburg division of the 
Boston & Maine railroad. 

It is announced that the mill of the George W. Blanch- 
ard & Sons Company at Alderbrook, N. H., which was 
destroyed by fire some time ago, will not be rebuilt. The 
company has secured a lease of the Libbey steam mill at 
Gorham, 

Curtis Guild, jr., former governor of Massachusetts, 
has been reélected president of the American Forestry 
Association. Mr. Guild has given the question of for- 
estry considerable of his time and while governor of this 
state was favorable to all matters of legislation in the 
interests of conservation. 

The business of the late George E. Brownell, carriage 
manufacturer, New Bedford, has been sold to James 
Cunningham, Son & Co., of Rochester, N. Y. William C. 
Barker, who has managed the business since the death of 
Mr. Brownell, will continue as manager. This business 
was established in 1843. 
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Timber Lands 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


@ Logging operations laid out and 
logging roads surveyed. 


@ Cruising done by day or con- 


tract. 

@ Estimates checked and_arbi- 
trated. 

@ We have some choice tracts in 
Oregon. 


Coast Timber & Cruising Co. 


F. C. Riley. H. C. Whittier. 


1101-2 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 











FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


Dealers Buying for Immediate Requirement; Situation 
Firn—Building Operations for 1909 Exceed Previous 
High Record—Opening of Terminal. 


New York, Feb. 1.—Demand has been of fair pro- 
portions but dealers are not buying heavily for future 
requirements, and it is expected that it will be well 
along in March before a decided upward trend will be 
noticeable. However, the market is on a firm basis, and 
while dealers are continuing to buy for immediate re- 
quirements stocks on hand are small, and with the pres- 
ent propensity to confine purchases.to actual require- 
ments no opportunity is given to accumulate large stocks. 
Prices are firm. 

Seventeen structures were projected in Manhattan last 
week to cost $1,440,700; twenty-five in the Bronx, 
$420,600; seventy-four in Brooklyn, $432,800, and forty 
in Queens, $149,200. The total amount for alterations 
for the four boroughs was $438,900. In Queens over 
$20,000,000 was expended in alterations in 1909. This 
far exceeds the previous high record. Included in this 
amount were 2,490 dwellings (frame) at a cost of 
$7,816,985, and seventy-two frame tenements at a cost 
of $287,800. Within the last twenty-nine years in the 
Bronx 35,356 buildings were erected, representing a cost 
of $314,330,671. According to recent building statistics 
the outlay in Manhattan in factories during the last 
seven years was $19,844,875. For the same period in the 
Bronx the number was 336 and the cost $5,313,160; 
Brooklyn, 1,234, cost $17,227,463; Queens, 196, cost 
$5,880,000; Richmond, 254, cost $3, 227,000. In these 
five boroughs during ‘the last seven years 7,031 stores 
were built, the value being $122,574,001. 

EK. F. Perry, secretary of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, has returned from Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, where he attended a meeting of the executive 
committee. The object of the meeting was to arrange 
for the details connected with the annual meeting of the 
association, to be held in Cincinnati March 2 and 3. 

In the tonnage market a noticeable demand for 
lumber carriers is prevalent for various foreign desti- 
nations. Demand has increased, especially for River 
Plate lumber carriers. Last week a steamer was char- 
tered to carry lumber from the Gulf to the River Plate 
at an advanced rate for February delivery. Demand for 
vessels for timber from the Gulf to Europe and for 
West India business is moderate. 

April 1 has been decided upon by the Pennsylvania 
railroad company as the date upon which to open the new 
$100,000,000 terminal in Manhattan for Long Island 
travel. 

The seventh annual banquet of the Building Material 
Men’s Association of Westchester county, New York, 
Incorporated, was held at the Hotel Manhattan, New 
York city, January 21. Over eighty members and ‘guests 
were present. Preceding the banquet was a reception 
and vaudeville. President E. M. Yerks, of Yonkers, was 
toastmaster. 


Gouverneur E. Smith & Co., 17 Battery place, have 


closed negotiations for representing the Waccamaw Lum- 
ber Company, of Bolton, N. C., in this territory. The 
shingles of this concern are known as the ‘‘ Waccamaw’ 
brand. 





FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


Good Weather a Boon to Builders—Planing Mills in 
Active Operation—Bridge Improvements on Enlarged 
Erie Canal Recommended. 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. 
the last week have been slightly better than for several 
weeks. The weather has been excellent for extensive 
building operations that were retarded by the severe 
storms and cold during the greater part of January and 
consumers and shippers alike have taken advantage of 
it. Planing mills are fairly active, although not oper- 
ating overtime. 

Local dealers returning from the convention of the 
New York State Lumber Dealers’ Association at Roches- 
ter last Wednesday report a successful meeting, waxing 
enthusiastic over the prevailing tone of the market and 
the excellent prospects for the industry in the Empire 
state. 

Building in the Tonawandas and vicinity this year 
gives promise of being more active than at any other 
time in the history of the Niagara frontier. The state 
barge canal terminal commission has recommended the 
establishment of movable bridges over the enlarged Erie 
canal between the Tonawandas and Pendleton, a distance 
of. twelve miles. The consummation of this project will 
throw open a vast territory for industrial purposes and 
already many deals are being put through for factory 
and other buildings on the strength of the present con- 
ditions. 

The MeKinnon Chain Company, capitalized at $1,000,- 
G00, has been attracted to Tonawanda by the facilities 
to be had, and a large factory is in course of construction 
on a site along the Ellicott creek, which is expected to 
be deepened for the navigation of vessels upon the. com- 
pletion of the barge canal and the ship canal around 
the rapids at the head of the Niagara river. The 
Martinizing Process Company is another industry to se- 
cure a site in Tonawanda during the last few weeks. No 
less than sixty-five transfers of real estate were recorded 
in the Tonawandas in one day last week. Announce 
ment is made that the buildings at the Tonawanda driv- 
ing park are to be removed within six months and the 
property cut up into building lots, the owners desiring 
to put it to better use than racing purposes. 

For the first time the Haines Lumber Company is 
bringing white pine from the company’s mills at 
Bathurst, N. B., for consumption in the territory sup- 
plied from the local market. A quantity of the stock, 
which is of fine quality, is being received at the local 
yard by rail. About 16,000,000 feet was cut at the 
Bathurst plant last year and a still greater amount is 
to be sawed during the next season. 

Asa K. Silverthorne, of Silverthorne & Co.; Mrs. Sil- 
verthorne, and Levant R. Vandevoort, of Smith & Co., 
and Mrs. Vandevoort, will leave this week for Miami, 
Fla., where they will spend a month. 

G. A. Mitchell, of White, Gratwick &- Mitchell, and 
family are back from a month’s stay at Atlanta, Ga.. 
returning by way of New York, where Mr. Mitchell 
stopped to attend to matters in connection with his 
lumber interests. 

R. T. Jones, of the R. T. Jones Lumber Company, is 
spending a few days at the company’s New York office. 

J. A. MeKenney, of the Twin City Lumber Company, 
is expected to return this week from a business trip to 
New York, where he went after attending the state con 
vention at Rochester. 





THE KEYSTONE STATE. 











SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Pittsburg Lumbermen Busy Looking After Increasing 
Business and Entertaining Visitors—Iron and Stee! 
Trades Factors of Improved Conditions. 


PittsBuRG, Pa., Jan. 31.—Pittsburg wholesale lum 
bermen have been busy for a week looking after increas 
ing business and acting as hosts to the visiting retai! 
lumbermen during their annual convention in this cit) 
on Thursday and Friday. The convention was a success 
and the retailers had a chance to become better ae 
quainted with the wholesale and manufacturing elements. 

General business conditions are improving steadil) 
The storms of the last week have been severe and thei: 
effect has lasted longer than was at first expected. Th 
iron and the steel trade appear to be figuring promi 
nently in the demand for stocks in lumber and are tal 
ing their contract supplies readily. Coal and coke oper: 
tions continue at a nervous tension and result in a stron 
lumber demand. Railroad and car construction is also 
prominent factor now in the demand. 

E. V. Babeock & Co. report trade picking up and tha’ 
inquiries are increasing. F. R. Babcock was in Wash 
ington, D. C., last week attending a meeting of the co! 
gressional committee which is investigating the car stak 
and equipment issue of the National association agains 
railroads. 

The Flint, Erving & Stoner Company reports a ger 
eral improvement in trade and a firmness in prices fo: 
all grades of lumber. The members of this compan} 
were active during the retailers’ convention in aiding i) 
the entertainment of the visiting lumber dealers. 

Bemis & Vosburgh report that the outlook is goo 


_and prices firm. Several large orders are held up i 


Y., Feb. 1.—Operations during’ 
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northern Pennsylvania and Ohio because of the severe 
weather. 

The Kendall Lumber Company reports business excel- 
lent and that local retail yards apparently are coming 
into the market for spring stocks. The mills of this 
company are running steadily and making good records 
in production. 8S. A. Kendall, of this company, was in 
Washington, D. C., last week attending the car stake 
hearing. Secretary J. H. Henderson has been at the 
Crellen (Md.) mill of the company most of the last week 
to relieve Mr. Kendall in the operating department. 

The Germain Company reports trade much improved 
and prices firmer than for some time. Southern yellow 
pine mills are holding up lists with surprising firmness. 

The Willson Bros. Lumber Company notes a good 
business in all lines of lumber, but the severe weather 
has had the effect of delaying new business. Such ship- 
ments as have been made have brought forth complaints 
of slow railroad delivery. The members of this company 
have been active during the last week entertaining visit- 
ing retailers. 





MICHIGAN. 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 











Comparison Made of Present and Past Lumber Industry 
—Families of Pioneers Still Leaders in Many 
Branches of Lumber Manufacture. 

Bay City AND SaGinaw, MIcH., Jan. 31.—Eight saw 
mills and one shingle mill were operated on the Saginaw 
river last year. The manufacturing district under this 
designation includes Saginaw and Bay City, a strip of 
territory twenty miles long and three miles wide. In its 
day it was the most prolific manufacturing district of 
lumber in the world, but for some years the manufactur- 
ing end of it has dwindled to about 100,000,000 feet 
annually. Last year the output was in excess of that of 
1908, and the indications point to increased output the 
current year. 

The lumber output of the district for last year was as 
follows: 


W. D. Young & Co., Bay City..... ce scwscecas Styl Sao 
Campbell-Brown Lumber Company... 16,951,000 


Richardson Lumber Company............. .... 12,000,000 
The Kneeland-Bigelow Company............... 18,556,079 
Kneeland, Buell & Bigelow Company........ 19,201,044 
Knapp & Scott........ or er Te : 9,208,000 


S. G. M. Gates estate........ 
bliss & Van Auken, Saginaw 


5,000,000 
11,000,000 


WOON. cciawcicwaie ae 114,659,672 


The lumber cut was divided as follows: Pine, 9,844,306 
feet; hemlock, 42,046,764 feet, and hardwood, 62,768,602 
feet, making a total of 114,659,672 feet. 

Courval & Co., at Essexville, a suburb of Bay City, 
manufactured 10,232,000 shingles. There was also manu- 
faetured 11,741,000 pieces of lath in the district. 

In 1908 the output amounted to 85,002,593 feet of 
umber, there being an increase in all kinds manufactured 
ast year. The output for 1907 amounted to 117,737,759 
feet. The highwater mark in lumber production in this 
listrict was in 1882, when the mills manufactured 1,011,- 
274,905 feet. From 1851 to 1909, inclusive, the mills on 
his river have produced a grand total of 24,673,879,852 
eet of manufactured lumber. 

There was brought to the river by boat last season a 
otal of 107,657,641 feet of lumber, and a large quan- 
ity is brought by rail every year. The mills and yards 
n this district carry in stock approximately 200,000,000 
eet of lumber and although stocks are broken to a 
sreater extent than formerly, the dealers are in good con- 
lition to handle the business available. 

During the year the Michigan Central railroad hauled 
10,000,000 feet of logs over its Mackinaw division, of 
hich 75 percent came to the Saginaw river. Last week 
he S. L. Eastman Flooring Company, of Saginaw, 
ought 8,000,000 feet of maple of the Kneeland-Bigelow 
ompany, of Bay City. The stock is to be cut for future 
elivery. Last year the same quantity was manufactured 

the same firm for the Eastman Company. During the 
st two weeks 50,000,000 feet of maple has been con- 

‘acted for in the lower peninsula, to be manufactured 
irgely for flooring. 

Wickes Bros., of Saginaw, who buy, manufacture and 
1 mill machinery, have bought the machinery in the 
w mill of the Danaher Lumber Company, at Doilar- 
lle, and the mill is being dismantled. 

The Chesbrough Lumber Company, of which F. B. 

esbrough, of Bay City, is the head and which oper- 

es a saw mill at Emerson, manufactured about 18,000,- 

) feet of lumber last season. The company is using 

steam log hauler for handling its logs. On a 5-mile 

ul it makes four trips a day, averaging 150,000 feet 
day. 

Twenty-odd years ago the lumber firm of Salling- 
‘anson Company, having acquired large bodies of timber 

the vicinity of Grayling, on the Mackinaw division 

f the Michigan Central, north of Bay City, erected saw 
ills and a planing mill and engaged in manufacturing 
mber, putting out about 25,000,000 feet annually. The 
embers of the company were E. N. Salling (deceased), 
asmus Hanson and Nels Michelson. Since, a large flvor- 
ig plant has been erected at Grayling and is operated 

Kerry & Hanson. The Salling-Hanson Company is 
so largely interested in the Forman Flooring Company, 

* Detroit, and contributes 10,000,000 feet or more stock 
nnually to the Detroit plant. Sons grew up to Messrs. 
ilanson and Michelson, and they have been cradled and 
rought up in the lumbering business. Along about 1892 

e Michelson-Hanson Lumber Company erected a large 
inill at Lewiston, on a branch of the Mackinaw division, 


~ 


having a capacity of about 20,000,000 feet. This plant 
will finish cutting its timber about May 1, and will have 
manufactured approximately 430,000,000 feet of lumber, 
all of which has been hauled out to market by the Michi- 
gan Central railroad. 

Some years ago the Grayling people organized the 
Johannesburg Manufacturing Company and built a lum- 
bering town at Johannesburg, about twenty miles from 
Grayling, erecting a saw mill and planing mill. ‘This 
plant has been efficiently managed by F. L. Michelson, 2 
member of the famous lumbering family. It manufac- 
tured last year 199,000 feet of pine, 4,734,413 feet of 
hemlock and 8,780,445 feet of hardwood lumber. The 
company also manufactured 860,000 pieces of lath. It 
has timber to keep the mill in operation nearly a score 
of years. 

About a mile north of Grayling a little over a year ago 
R. Hanson & Sons erected a fine band saw mill, which 
went into operation last year and has a capacity of 
60,000 feet a day. Over a year ago the N. Michelson 
Lumber Company was organized at Grayling and has 
erected a lumbering town called Michelson, at Houghton 
lake, the company owning a 20-year cut of timber in that 
vicinity. Last year the company manufactured 300,000 
feet of pine, 800,000 feet of hemlock, 800,000 feet of 
tamarack and 300,000 feet of hardwood lumber; also 
7,500,000 shingles. The output will be increased ma- 
terially the current year. 

At Lovells, on the Lewiston branch of the Mackinaw 
division, last year the T. E. Douglas Company manufac- 
tured 482,271 feet of pine, 332,385 feet of hemlock, 449,- 
614 feet of hardwood and 296,008 feet of spruce and jack 
pine lumber. The plant also manufactured 6,534,500 
shingles, 

Quay Bros., of Cheboygan, have started their new 
band mill at Moran, north of St. Ignace. It is equipped 
with one circular, but the firm contemplates putting in 
a band saw next year. The firm operates a shingle mill 
at Cheboygan and has 6,000,000 feet of logs to saw at 
Moran, and is putting in a stock for the shingle mill. 

A lumberman from Presque Isle stated that the Loud 
& Hoeft Lumber Company, at Rogers City, will add a 
band saw and a resaw to its mill outfit. The company 
has 10,000,000 feet of logs on the skids and ships the 
manufactured lumber out by boat. 

The Ward Estate has 2,000,000 feet of lumber piled on 
the site of the cld Kern Manufacturing Company’s plant 
on the west side, at Bay City. The Ward Estate has 
established a yard in connection with the veneer plant and 
flooring mill of the Hanson-Ward Company on the east 
side at Bay City, and stock is coming in by rail to the 
mill. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Building Operations Receive Another Setback from the 
Weather—Dealers, However, View Outlook with Con- 
fidence—Auto Concerns to Build Extensively. 
DETROIT, Micu., Feb. 1.—Another visitation of snow, 

followed by falling temperature, has further delayed the 
opening up of building operations on a large scale, and, 
in consequence, the lumber market, locally, is not as 
active as it might be. Most of the dealers, however, are 
managing to keep their teams moving and are content, 
for they know that as soon as the weather conditions 
will permit the boom will be on. 

Dealers, as heretofore indicated, have every reason 
to feel confident of a successful year. Permits for sixty 
buildings and additions, representing a total estimated 
cost of $204,630, were issued last week. In the list 
were several moderate priced frame dwellings and fae- 
tory buildings. 

Close on the heels of the announcement that the Lozier 
Motor Car Company will establish a $1,000,000 plant in 
Detroit comes the news of extensive real estate purchases 
by other automobile concerns, which means additional 
factory buildings. ‘The companies interested in these 
purchases, involving about 100 acres of land, are the 
Hudson Motor Car Company, the Gray Motor Company 
and the Chalmers Motor Company. The Hudson com- 
pany, it is announced, plans to erect a $400,000 building, 
and the Gray concern also intends to build, though its 
plans have not taken definite shape. Still another auto 
company, the Van Dyke, is contemplating the erection 
of a plant for the manufacture of delivery cars. 

Several local dealers have gone to Cincinnati to attend 
the hardwood meeting. Among them are George McClure, 
of the “McClure Lumber Company; Eugene Falk, E. W. 
Leech, John Butcher and J. A. Mathewson, the latter 
being local manager for Charles W. Kuehl, of Saginaw. 

Harry Berger, of the Sibley Lumber Company, is 
away on a pleasure trip. 

Messrs. Lowrie and Robinson, of the Lowrie & Robin- 
son Lumber Company, who have been on an extended 
pleasure trip to Cuba, are expected home tomorrow. 








MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


Mild Weather Has Not Interfered with Upper Peninsula 
Logging Operations—Heavy Inquiry for Empties 
Developing—Cedar in Request. 

MENOMINEE, Micu., Jan. 29.—Although mild weather 
this month has softened the ice roads in the lumber 
woods, it has not interfered to a marked extent with 
the work being carried on by the loggers in the upper 
peninsula. Several of the large operators have curtailed 
their work this year. The tone of the market has been 
satisfactory to upper peninsula loggers and a ready mar- 
ket can be found for all kinds of timber, cedar, pulp- 
wood and hemlock. 

A general improvement in the lumber and timber situa- 
tion in this district is expected from this time forward. 
Up to this week but few demands for cars had been 
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Monroe and Clark Streets 


CHICAGO 
“Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus & Profits, $400,000 


Transacts all branches of Commercial 
Banking and solicits the accounts of 
corporations, firms and individuals. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit payable 
on demand bearing 2 percent and on ’ 
time with 3 percent interest added. 

Courteous treatment 1s extended to all 


WILLIAM A TILDEN, Pres. NELSON N LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. 
HENEY R KEST, Cashier CHAS, FERNALD, Ass’t Cashier 
COLIN 8. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier 











THE AMERICAN 
TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Capital, $3,000,000.00 | 
We buy and sell entire issues of 


Timber and Water Power 


BONDS 


A Thoroughly Equipped Savings Bank, 
Trust Company and Bond Department. 


Correspondence Invited. 


The Capital Stock of this Bank is owned by and held 
in trust for the stockholders of the Conti- 
nental National Bank of Chicago. 


CORNER CLARK AND MONROE STS. 








‘ 


| Money to Loan 


Secured by Bond Mortgages 
on Standing Timber 








DETROIT TRUST COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Capital - - - - - - = $ 500,000.09 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - $1,100,000.00 








Experienced in Timber Mortgages Securing 
Bond Issues. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 








H. M. Byttessy & COomPANY 


Engineers Managers 


DESIGN CONSTRUCT OPERATE 
Artificial Gas Systems 
Steel Railways 

Water Works 

Electric Light Piants 
Irrigation Systems 


Natural Gas Systems 
Interurban Railways 
Water Power Plants 
Transmission Systems 
Drainage Systems 


EXAMINATION AND REPORTS 





218 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO 
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Our 


Automatic Sprinkler 
Equipment 


Prevents Fires 


in your manufacturing plant. 
It gives you the best kind 
of protection and 


Pays For Itself 


by cuttiug down the pre- 
mium rate on your fire 
insurance. The lowering 
in rate soon pays for the 
equipment 


Out of Savings 


Let us send you some esti- 
mate blanks and our special 
propesition. 


We carry the cost. 


Geo. H. Holt & Co. 


Manhattan Building 
CHICAGO 




















LOCATIONS FOR 


FURNITURE FACTORIES 


AND 


WOODWORKING PLANTS 


ON THE 


Illinois Central 


AND 


Yaz00 & Mississippi Valley Railroads 





There are thousands of acres of timber properties 
tributary to the above lines awaiting development 


For full information address 


CG. J. CLAIR 
Ilinois Central a BNO. 1 Park Row, CHICAGO 








What’s Your Worth? 


Any day you may be asked just this question by your banker or 
ip event. of a fire, by an insurance adjuster. It's our business to 
furnish appraisals, maps and plans compiled for ready reference, 
which wil tell you in figures the exact valuation of your plant. 


BOOKLET AND NAMES OF PATRONS FREE FOR THE ASKING 
COATS & BURCHARD COMPANY, 


PUBLIC APPRAISERS, 
159 La Salle Street. CHICAGO. 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange. NEW YORK. 12 Great St. Helens. LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest despatch from seaboard. We 
handle all classes of cargo, and have Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. 














made by shippers along the different branches of the 
Northwestern railroad. Now, however, there is develop- 
ing a heavy inquiry for empty cars for the season’s 
cuts of many operators. Demand for cars is opening 
late, as in other seasons when the lumber market has 
been brisk, demand has developed early in January and 
continued without intermission throughout the winter 
and spring months. Local railway officials believe, how- 
ever, that with the evidences of a revival in sight that 
the laxity in shipping conditions will be made up in 
February. 

The price of cedar posts is again about normal, and 
while the demand for poles has been light, it is improv- 
ing. Demand for ties is also increasing. The top 
notches touched by lumber and cedar products two 
and three years ago are not expected this season, but a 
market with a steadily upward trend is predicted. 

I’. W. Lewis, formerly of the I. Stephenson Manufac- 
turing Company, of Wells, is at Cour d’Alene, Ida., 
having accepted the position of auditor with the Cour 
d’Alene Lumber Company. 

Gordon Murray, of Norway, woods superintendent for 
the Oliver Mining Company, says that operations under 
his direction are confined to two camps. ‘Timber that 
has been fire killed and that it is necessary to cut at 
once is being selected. At the two camps the company 
expects to cut 3,600,000 feet. The Wisconsin Land & 
Lumber Company, at Hermansville, has bought 1,000,000 
feet of timber from the Oliver company and the Republic 
Lumber Company, of Marinette, has bought 800,000 
feet of basswood, elm, cedar and oak timber from the 
same concern. 

The Manistique & Northern railroad, sold by auction 
to satisfy a tax claim of $80,000, due Michigan, was 
bought in by the owners, at a figure covering the taxes 
and interest due. 
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Spiit in Legislative Committee cn Forestry—Conference 
at National Capital in Reference to Title Rights on 
Indian Reservations. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 1.—Lumbermen about the 
state see a hopeless division in the special Wisconsin 
legislative committee on forestry and water powers and 
believe that members of the committee will not be able 
to come to any agreement. The report recently sub- 
mitted by the minority members of the committee de- 
mands, among other things, that all owners of water 
powers be required to pay a tax of 10 cents a horsepower 
a year to the state, and that the lumbermen be required 
to burn pine slashings within one year after the timber 
is cut or submit to the payment of $2 a thousand feet. 
Senator Bird, the majority leader of the committee, is 
in favor of the burning of pine slashings, but several of 
the members believe that if this is required, and steps 
are to be taken to cause the reforestation of northern 
timber land, that the land should be exempt from taxa- 
tion during the period that the new forests are growing 
and while the land is worthless to the owners. 

Thomas W. Spence, of Milwaukee, and A. W. San- 
born, state senator, of Ashland, representing the lumber 
interests of Wisconsin, have been at Washington during 
the last week conferring with the Wisconsin delegation 
and the Department of the Interior in regard to the 
controversies involving the question of title and right to 
the occupancy of valuable timber lands on the La Pointe 
and Lac du Flambeau Indian reservations in northern 
Wisconsin. <A bill was prepared and introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Robert M. La Follette, providing for 
and appraisal of all the timber, swamp and school lands 
on the reservations in question and the progress of this 
measure will be watched with interest by lumbermen of 
this state. 

Frank N. Snell, well known wholesale lumberman of 
Milwaukee, has returned from a business trip about 
southern Wisconsin and northern L[llinois. Mr. Snell 
found that dealers are awakening to the fact that they 
should place their orders for stock immediately. 

Fred Herrick, well known lumberman of Milwaukee, 
is on an extended business trip to the Pacific coast. 

E. J. Stuhr, secretary and treasurer of Dunnigan, 
Stuhr & Co., well known lumber concern of Minneapolis, 
Minn., was in Milwaukee this week while on his way to 
the East. 

The Callapooia & Rock Creek Timber Company has 
been organized at Washburn for the purpose of controll- 
ing all the timber lands in the West owned by residents 
of Washburn, Ashland, Iron River and other towns in 
the vicinity. It is estimated that the timber under the 
control of this mutual company amounts to 400,000,000 
feet. Officers were elected as follows: President, George 
McCloud, Washburn; vice president, Frank Stark, Bay- 
field; secretary and treasurer, R. B. Prince, Ashland. 

Charles H. Hill has been appointed manager of the 
Beloit Lumber Company, at Beloit, to sueceed L. Waldo 
Thompson, resigned. 

A social gathering of about twenty Wisconsin repre- 
sentatives of the North Star Lumber Company, of 
Minneapolis, was held at Eau Claire recently, George P. 
Thompson and H. C. Wolforth, of the general offices, 
being the hosts. 

The saw mill of the Scott & Howe Lumber Company at 
Hurley is in operation. The new plant replaces the one 
destroyed by fire last summer. It is much larger than the 
old establishment and has a daily capacity of 150,000 
feet. 

A. J.-Lunt, of the Root River Lumber Company, of 





Racine, has left for Texas, where he is buying the com- 
pany’s yellow pine supply for this season. 

The recent annual meeting of the Stoughton Lumber 
Association at Stoughton resulted in the election of the 
following officers: President, J. H. Bjoin; vice presi- 
dent, Dr. F. B. Hyland; secretary, C. J. G. Felland; 
treasurer and manager, John Evans. The amount of 
business transacted by the concern during the last year 
broke all previous records. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


Prominent Lumberman to Go Abroad—Sheboygan Con- 
cern Outgrows Quarters; Will Move—Plans for 
Veneer Factory Completed. 

MARINETTE, Wis., Jan. 31.—Frank L. Carney, of the 
Carney Lumber Company, which operates a mill at 
Owen Sound, Ont., has gone to Europe for a ten weeks’ 
tour with a party of friends. The party sailed from 
New York on the steamer Carmania. They will go first 
to Naples. 

August Fuhrman has bought the C. H. Schultz saw 
mill at Johnsonville. 

The Joseph Konop saw mill at Wayside has started 
sawing for the season. The supply of timber is less than 
in former years and in a few years the mill will have 
to close down. 

August W. Butzke, of Auburn, has bought the saw 
mill owned by E. Bowen, of Dundee. 

The newly organized Plymouth Veneer Company is 
completing plans for a factory building 60x120 feet and 
three stories high. The engine and boiler house will be 
separate, with exclusive dry kilns. A 150-horsepower 
engine will be installed. Following are the directors: 
D. E. Meyer and A. L. Kaeme, of Sheboygan, and E, E. 
Eastman, C. H. Lenhart and H. G. Davis, of Plymouth. 
The factory will be located at Plymouth. 

The Racine Stool Manufacturing Company has been 
incorporated at Racine to manufacture piano stools and 
seats, 

The Pantzer Lumber Company, of Sheboygan, is plan- 
ning to move this summer to a location bought recently, 
the old yards having been outgrown. 

Nathan Heineman, Wausau lumberman, will make 
another trip abroad this summer. He will accompany 
a party, including his wife and daughter Gertrude, to- 
gether with Estelle and Mae Heineman, of Merrill; Mr. 
and Mrs. W. W. Albers, Mr. and Mrs. George Necker- 
man and daughter Eunice, of Madison. They will be 
away four months, visiting Italy, Switzerland and Ger- 
many. 
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Big Increase in Business Expected During February— 
Encouraging Advance in Fir Lumber—Conservative 
Concerns Holding Back for Better Prices. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 2.—Lumber salesmen who 

have been ‘‘doing’’ the retailers’ conventions and have 

had a good opportunity to get in touch with trade pros- 
pects expect to see a big increase in business during 
this month, which will bring trade back to something 
like the proportions of three or four years ago. The 
only thing they fear seriously is that the railroads 
are not going to be able to clear up their sidetracks and 
move cars freely, so that the increased movement may 

only result in blockades like those of 1907. 

Orders are beginning to come in faster and for larger 
quantities, and optimism prevails in all wholesale circles. 
The first notable result of the improvement is found in 
the advance of fir lumber. Sales managers have received 
new discount lists, which mean about $1 a thousand more 
on all the common grades, which have been weak. In 
addition, the tip is to keep quiet and not to’ hurry out 
and force stuff on the market. The conservative concerns 
are willing to wait a month or so, in the belief that 
they will make money on the lumber by delay. Sales- 
men accordingly are taking things easy and not many of 
them are on the road. 

Headquarters of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and the Retail Lumbermen’s Insurance Associa- 
tion were moved yesterday from the Lumber Exchange 
to a newly fitted suite of rooms on the tenth floor of 
the Security Bank building. The office of Secretary W. G. 
Hollis is at 1026 Security Bank building. 

The distributing yard of the Old Oregon Lumber 
Company at Marshall, Minn., has gone out of business 
and the parent concern at Seattle will handle its busi- 
ness in this territory by direct shipment. The branch 
corporation in Minnesota has been dissolved. 

Thomas H. Shevlin, who announced a gift of $60,000 
to the University of Minnesota last year and devoted 
$20,000 to the improvement of Alice Shevlin hall, the 
women’s building, has completed his gift by turning 
over $40,000 in bonds to the regents, who will apply the 
income to scholarships or some similar worthy object. 

E. L. Clark, of the Valentine-Clark Company, of Chi- 
cago, was in Minneapolis last week taking a look at the 
white cedar situation. 

Earl A. Griswold, who has been connected with retail 
concerns, has started in as a traveling salesman for 
the T. M. Partridge Lumber Company. 

Al G. Flournoy, who has been representing the sales 
department of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Company in 
Minneapolis, with offices in the Lumber Exchange, has 
been called to the main office at Virginia and hereafter 
will be assistant sales manager of the big company. 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 








WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Big Saw Mill at Alder to Be Remodeled—Inquiries 
from the East Increasing in Volume—False Report 
Corrected. 


TacoMA, WASH., Jan. 27.—The Reliance Lumber & 
Timber Company’s saw mill at Alder, on the Tacoma 
Eastern railroad, formerly owned by the Excelsior Lum- 
ber Company, will be remodeled and its 10-hour capacity 
increased from 90,000 to 150,000 feet. Work began 
last Monday and about four months likely will be re- 
quired to complete alterations, as the plant will continue 
in operation. A planing mill, automatic trimmer, a 
Mershon horizontal band resaw, a lumber sorter and addi- 
tional loading platforms will be put in. During the 
holidays the capacity of the plant was increased by the 
addition of a 200-horsepower boiler. An engine also will 
be put in and two dry kilns constructed. The shingle 
mill is not in operation, but will start up soon, accord- 
ing to H. 8. Mitchell, general manager of the plant. 

The Eatonville Lumber Company’s big new plant at 
Eatonville, of which Mr. Mitchell is president and man- 
ager, is running steadily. A storage shed 60x300 feet 
for finished lumber is being erected and it will mark the 
entire completion of the company’s plans. Speaking of 
lumber trade conditions Mr. Mitchell said: 

The market is in better shape now than at any time last 
year. Inquiries from the East are fair and increasing weekly. 
A large part of our output is going by water, both domestic 
and foreign. Whether lumber prices will follow the forth- 
coming log advance is hard to say, but it appears logical 
that they should. The need for uniformity of prices in the 
lumber trade becomes more urgent every day. With the 
present sliding scale mills are engaged in ruinous competi- 
tion. It looks as though improvement is near, but it is a 
knotty problem to work out. The odd lengths movement in 
the conservation campaign is gaining ground daily. We are 
making flooring, ceiling and cedar siding in odd lengths and 
thus far have had no difficulty in finding a ready market 
for them. 

The Mineral Lake Lumber Company’s plant at Mineral, 
on the Tacoma Eastern railroad, has closed for about 
thirty days undergoing overhauling and minor improve- 
ments. Speaking of the lumber market, J. G. Dickson, 
vice president and manager of the company, said: 

The market for timbers and, in fact, anything requiring 
special cutting, is particularly good, better than at any 
other time during the last three years. Demand is very 
strong and prices are firmer, and on special cutting stock 
fully $1 higher than thirty days ago. The volume of orders 
for yard stock is restricted, but prices are firm and mills 
are not making any special effort to ship. Fir logs are 
holding steady, but a general advance of $1 is to take place 
Kebruary 1. Our company is doing business almost entirely 
by rail at present. 

The Defiance Lumber Company continues running 
steadily and is doing a large share of cargo business. 
Officials of this company state that prices are firm for 
California but that demand has decreased. Buyers evi- 
dently are waiting to see if present prices in the North 
are going to stick. Offshore inquiry is of fair volume, 
better than a year ago this time, although the situation 
is somewhat complicated by local prices being about on 
a $13.50 basis, while offshore buyers, notably in the 
Australian market, are figuring on a $12 basis. The 
company reports the eastern rail inquiry fair, with yard 
stock improving and likely to advance as weather condi- 
tions open up in the East. Shipments are going through 
satisfactorily and a very fair year is in prospect. 

The Winkleman Lumber Company is finding its busi- 
ness increasing to such an extent that it is planning the 
erection of a saw mill on a site owned by H. Winkleman 
in the Center street manufacturing district. The site 
is advantageously located, with Union Pacific and North- 
ern Pacific shipping facilities, and requires only the re- 
lease by the city of a small piece of land to make it 
perfect. The company last night sent a petition to the 
city council asking for this release, and upon the action 
taken depends whether or not the saw mill will be built. 
!he company plans a mill of about 40,000-foot capacity, 
‘quipped with thoroughly uptodate machinery, states 
Ray Winkleman. The Winkleman Lumber Company’s 
iflices are in the Berlin building and it has been in busi- 
iess in Tacoma for years. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company is finding 
usiness very fair, both rail and cargo, and the big mills 
ire running steadily. A local afternoon newspaper re- 
-ently printed under a 7-column head that this company’s 
nillsite had been sold to railroad interests. Foundation 
‘or the story was utterly lacking and a very emphatic 
lenial of it by President Griggs was published by the 

ame paper the next day. Improvements are continually 
eing made at the big plant, facilitating the rapid han 
‘ling of lumber and no company on the Pacific coast can 
set out a rail order or a cargo more quickly or in better 
hape. 

E. J. MeNeeley & Co. are giving up their suite of 
ffices in the Fidelity building and will move February 1 
0 931 Commerce street, where the firm will have ground 
‘oor offices in the building owned by Mr. MeNeeley. 
Special attention will be devoted to local trade, as well 
s to rail and cargo trade, the company making a spe- 
cialty of cedar lumber and shingles. This week the com- 
any loaded a large consignment of fir lath and cedar 
shingles on the steamer President for California and a 
consignment of about 200,000 feet of lumber on the 
British freighter Chatam for the west coast. 

The Dempsey Lumber Company’s saw mill is running 
steadily and doing considerable cargo trade. L. T. 
Dempsey, president of the company, states that the east- 
ern rail demand is slack. 


Trade and Shipping Notes. 


Ralph Metealf, of the Metcalf Shingle Company, and 
Mrs. Metealf and their daughter, have left for the Kast 


on an extended trip. 

R. L. MeCormick, secretary of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company, was reélected president of the Washington 
State Historical Society at its annual meeting last week. 


Henry Horn and associates are putting up a small | 


shingle mill at South Fifty-eighth and Washington 
streets. 


Local machinery men were much interested in a recent 
experiment by the Nickerson-McFarlane Machinery Com- | 


pany on the steamer A. W. Sterrett. 
was welded in the combustion chamber without removing 
the boiler, said to be the first piece of work of this 
kind on the Coast. 

C. K. Butsch, local representative for Comyn, Mackall 
& Co., successors on this Coast to Bowring & Co., in 
regard to the foreign lumber market, said there was 
but little taking place in the Australian market and that 
the west coast market also was quiet, but would pick up 


A 14-inch plate | 


with spring. For the United Kingdom there were some | 
contracts, including two or three sailing ship cargoes. | 
[he coastwise market was good. The searcity of logs | 


was troubling some of the mills on the Columbia river 
and Puget sound, though no advance had been announced 
in log prices. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma company dispatched the 
schooner Alex. I. Brown for Callao the last week with 
896,847 feet of lumber. The schooner Lottie Bennett has 
returned to the Defiance company’s mill after an absence 
of sixty-six days to load a cargo for San Pedro. The 
British ship Wray Castle, chartered by W. R. Grace & Co. 
to take lumber frem local mills to the west coast, arrived 
in port Tuesday night. The Nelson-Johanson Mill Com- 
pany has dispatched the steam schooner Delhi with 900,- 
000 feet for California and is loading the schooner J. H. 
Lunsmann. The Dempsey Lumber Company is loading 
the barkentine John Smith for San Pedro and several 
other coastwise vessels are in port and a number on the 
way. 

The Bob White Lumber Company, of Rainier, is 
running steadily, cutting about 45,000 feet of lumber 
and 40,060 shingles every ten hours. The plant of this 
company is located along the main line of the Northern 
Pacific railroad, at Rainier, about thirty miles south of 
Tacoma, The main line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Puget Sound railroad also runs within,a few hundred 
yards of the plant, thus giving the company excellent 
facilities for rail shipment to the eastern and middle 
western markets. Robert Pettet, manager for the 
coinpany, says business is good and the company is 
receiving a very fair share of orders. For several 
months the Milwaukeg railroad has been taking a good 
percentage of the cut of the mill, 


Large Mill Transfer. 


A deal was closed this week, whereby the Onn 
Lumber & Shingle Company, of this city, bought the 
mil property and site of Derickson & Co., in the cen- 
ter of the manufacturing district of the city and ad- 
joining the mill of the Far West Lumber Company. It 
is located on the city waterway and has facilities for 
shipping cargoes by water and by rail over three trans- 
continental railways. The site is 260x300 feet and in 
addition the purchasers have secured a lease for addi- 
tional land belonging to railroads, which is used for 
piling ground. The,plant has a capacity of about 75,- 
v0 feet of lumber and 125,000 shingles, and the pur- 
chasers, who take possession February 1 will improve 
xnd enlarge the plant and make it up to date in every 
respect. A double block shingle machine will be added 
to the shingle manufacturing equipment, and many 
other changes will be made. , 

The Onn Lumber & Shingle Company opened offices 
in the Savage-Schofield block, this city, the first of the 
vear, and consists of G. A. Onn, president; H. B. Onn, 
vice president and treasurer, and G. C. Salt, secretary. 
G, A. Onn is an experienced lumberman who has been 
ergaged in the manufacturing ,business in this state 
tor twenty years, much of the time at Dryad, and for 
several years was a half owner in the Doty Lumber & 
Shingle Company at Doty. He disposed of his interests 
there last August and came to Tacoma. H. B. Onn is 
his son, who has for several years been associated 
with his father. G. C, Salt also has had an extended 
experience, having been with the Tacoma Mill Com- 
pany in charge of shipping for several years prior to 
the starting of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com- 
pany’s big plant in 1889, of which he became superin- 
tendent, and afterwards represented the ,company in 
California. He has since been with different manufac- 
turing concerns in western Washington. The Onn Lum 
her & Shingle Company promises to be an important 
factor in the lumber and shingle industry of the Puget 
sound country. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


Advantageous Millsite Secured—Plants Running Stead- 
ily and Orders Increasing Rapidly—Heavy Timbers 
in Exceptionally Good Demand. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 29.—The William J. Rainey 
Lumber Company has secured a site for the erection of a 
large lumber plant on the waterfront in this city. It 
will be a modern saw mill, equipped with the best machin- 
ery on the market. The plant will have excellent trans- 
portation facilities by water-and rail. Vessels can moor 
alongside the mill wharf on the west and two railroads— 
the Great Northern and the Bellingham Bay & British 
Columbia Terminal—on the east side furnish excellent 
connections. W. J. Rainey, a lumberman formerly of 





Hoo Hoo’s, This Is for You! 


Show Your Colors 


This beautiful inlaid wood emblem of 


your worthy order carries the enthusi- 
astic endorsement of your own officers, 
and should find a place on every loyal 
member’s home and office wall. 


Inlaid in sections of different woods in their 
natural colors on five-ply veneered panels, 
handsomely framed. Size, 16 inches square. 


Price each - - - $3.00 


Order today from the maker 


EUGENE BLOCK 
9311-13 Evans Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A. 








é FORESTERS’ OPINIONS 


— OF — 


In Forest Land 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH. 


GirrorD Pincuort: “TI haveread ‘In Forest Land’ 
with great satisfaction and find in it the kind of touch 
with the great outdoors that few books contain.” 

H.S. Graves: “I secured ‘In Forest Land’ for 
our library assoon as it wasissued and I have taken 
a great deal of delight in reading it.” 

The Third Edition of ‘In Forest Land,” by “The 
Lumberman Poet,” is now ready. No Lumber- 
man’s Library is complete without it. It will be 
sent postpaid for $1.25 by the publisher, the] 
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Wood that 
Sings 


It is found 
in the rare 


Old Violins 
and Cellos 


repaired and dealt in by the re- 
cognized premier of his craft in 
America. The stringed instru- 
ments of the Thomas Orchestra 
are kept in order by him only. He has a large col- 
lection of genuine old instruments for sale to those 
who appreciate the works of the masters. Address 
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E.V. BABCOCK & CO. 


We have the following stock at 
TELLICO PLAINS, TENN. 


10 cars 4=4 Sound Wormy Chestnut 
3 cars 6-4 Sound Wormy Chestnut 
10 cars 4=4 No. 3 Common Chestnut 
lcar 5=4 No. 3 Common Chestnut 
6 cars 8=4 No. 3 Common Chestnut 




















This Stock May Be Dressed 
or Resawed 





Pittsburg, Pa. 








o 
If You Want to 
Satisfy Your Trade 


it would be well 
for you to investi- 
gate our 


White and Yellow] Pine 


Hemlock Lath and Dimension 
Poplar and Hardwoods 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS. WIRE OR WRITE YOUR NEEDS 


The McDonald Lumber Co. 
[Manufacturers and Wholesalers PITTSBURG, PA. 
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THE INTERIOR LUMBER CoC. 
PITTSBURGH 
Watch this Space for Specials. This Week we Offer 
275,000 feet 1x 12 Hemlock Boards, Rough or Dressed. 
300,000 feet 1x 8 Hemlock Boards, Rough or Dress.d. 
200,000 feet 4’ No. 1 Pennsylvania White Pine Lath 








PITTSBURG, PENN. 


HOTEL SCHENLEY 
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Opposite New Half Million Dollar Baseball Park. 


Surrounded by three acres of lawn and gardens, away 
from noise and smoke. ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

Visitors from all over the country are attracted to Pittsburg 
by that great gift of Ardrew Carnegie 


The Carnegie Technical School and Institute. 


To see that alone is worth thetrip to Pittsburg. The Schen- 
ley Hotel is opposite this National work of Art. Rooms for 
Business Meetings furnished free of. charge. Wire or write 
us at once and we will reserve rooms for you, The most 
attractive Hotel in Pennsylvania. 

The Schenley is the Waldorf-Astoria of Pittsburg. 

Twelve minutes by trolley car from the business section. 

Taxicab service ten minutes to all downtown points. 

Concerts every evening by the hotel Orchestra, 

SEND FOR BOOKLET 


| JAMES RILEY, Proprietor and Manager. 














Detroit, Mich., is at the head of the new concern. It is 
the intention of the company to have the plant completed 
and ready for operation by April 1. 

Lumbermen of this city are in a better mood than for 
several weeks. [ir mills are running full force and 
orders are beginning to increase rapidly, especially from 
foreign markets. Local demand for lumber has been 
given an impetus that presages an early reopening of 
operations. 

Conditions in lumber realms are sized up by J. H. 
Bloedel, of the Larson Lumber Company, as follows: 

‘*The market for heavy timbers is in excellent condi 
tion. Fir is in strong and increasing demand, and the 
price is rising rapidly. The railroads are doing an im- 
mense amount of construction work; new lines are being 
built, extensions and general re pi irs are being made. In 
alf of this work there is much bridge building, which 
requires heavy timbers. A large amount of railroad ties 
are required for this new work.’’ 

An expenditure of about $50,000 has been made by 
the Earles-Cleary Lumber Company in the improvement 
of its mill plant. It is announced by the company that 
the plant will be ready to cut lumber February 1. 

According to the official report of the harbormaster, a 
total of 60,857,956 feet of lumber was shipped from this 
city in 1909. ‘Lhe lumber was distributed by vessels to 
Alaska, California, South America, Fiji islands, England, 
Australia, Japan and Africa. 

PUGET SOUND NOTES. 

Strong Advance Noted on Fir Logs—Coastwise Busi- 
ness Brisk—Farticularly Gccd Demand for Lumber 
from South Africa. 

SEATTLE, WaAsH., Jan. 31.—As was stated in the 
telegraphic correspondence in the last issue of the AMER 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, fir logs have advanced on Puget sound. 
The Washington Logging & Brokerage Company has 
issued quotations to go into effect February 1. In the 
new list flooring logs are quoted at an advance of $2 
over the last quotation. Merchantable logs show an 
advance of $1 and No. 2 an advance of $1. In addition 
to this the company quotes prices on extra length mer 
chantable logs up to 100 feet. Timbers over 100 feet 
in length are subject to special rates. Formerly the 
company did not issue quotations on logs over 42 feet 
in length, but left them subject to special rates. Follow- 
ing is the list of quotations effective February 1: 


KIND AND DIMENSION Per M feet. 
Flooring up to 40 feet, inclusive ; . .$14.00 
Merchantable up to 40 feet, inclusiv: cece ee 
Large No. 2 up to 40 feet, inclusive. ; oa vV 
Small No. 2 up to 40 feet, inclusive. . " . 7.00 
Merchantable 42 to 50-27-inech top an dounder 11.00 
Merchantable 52 to 50 top and under. : 13.00 
Merchantable 62 to 70 top and under.. .. 15.00 
Merchantable 72 to SO top and under 17.00 
Merchantable 82 to 90 top and unde ; 19.00 
Merchantable 92 to 100 top and under.... « 21.00 
Merchantable 42 to 50-28-ineh top a: a over .. 14.00 
Merchantable 52 to 60 top and over.. : 16.06 
Merchantable 62 to 70 top and over.. 18.00 
Merchantable 72 to 80 top and over : . 21.00 
Merchantable 82 to 90 top and over.. ; .. 24.00 
Merchantable 92 to 100 top and over............... 27.00 


C. J. Culter, of the Coast Central Mill Company, which 
has offices in the White building, now makes his head- 
quarters at New Westminster, B. C., where he and other 
members ot the Coast company are interested in the 
Westminster Mill Company. Mr. Oulter will be in charge 
of the mill there and expects to have it in operation with- 
in two weeks. 

The Gold Bar Lumber Company, which recently moved 
its offices to 842 Henry building, is arranging to ma- 
terially increase its facilities for logging. The company 
is building additional logging railroads and has bought 
several new cars. It also will add a locomotive to its 
equipment. This company has increased its mill output 
from about 45,000 feet of lumber daily, at the time the 
mill was taken over by the present owners, to 110,000 
feet daily. A shingle mill is operated in connection. 
A. T. Armstrong, manager for the company, reports 
inquiries coming in rapidly, especially for timbers, 

The Off Shore Lumber Company, which recently 
opened offices in the Leary building, reports the outlook 
promising and that inquiries are being received steadily. 
This company is not attempting to ship anything east 
and does not intend to until the strike situation is 
cleared up. 

F. W. Browne, better known among log men and mill 
operators of the Coast as ‘‘Serap-iron’’ Browne, is 
republican candidate for councilman from the seventh 
ward, Seattle. This ward comprises a portion of the 
finest residential district of Seattle and he expresses con- 
fidence that he will be chosen to represent his ward in 
the management of the city’s affairs. Mr. Browne has 
been traveling representative of sawmill and logging 
machinery concerns on the Coast for eighteen years, for 
the last six months being connected with Joshua Oldham 
& Sons. He is well and favorably known among mill- 
men of this section and says that he expects to ‘‘saw 
his way into the council with Oldham saws.’’ ‘‘Serap- 
iron’’ Browne has been a prominent figure in Hoo-Hoo 
on the Coast for many years, 

Tke Charter Situation. 

Practically no change has been made in rates in the 
charter market. Coastwise business is brisk, with a great 
deal of business being offered, and rates firm at $4 to 
San Francisco and $4.50 to southern California points. 
Although there is much idle tonnage in sight, deepsea 
charters are showing a better tone than they have for 
the last few weeks. Foreign demand for lumber is good 
and South Africa shows a particularly good market. 

The barkentine Everett G. Griggs will load lumber 
at Chemainus for South Africa. The French bark Em- 
pereur is also loading lumbér for South Africa. Three 
windjammers are on the way to South Africa and the 


William H. Smith, recently wrecked off the Oregon shore, 
was bound for the same point. The British ship Senator 
is fixed to load lumber for the United Kingdom and the 
British bark Forthbank will load lumber on the Sound 
for the west coast. The Norwegian steamer Kir has 
been chartered to carry lumber to the orient at £800 
a month, time charter, with redelivery on the other side. 
The Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific Coast reports 
the following recent fixtures: Schooner Phillipine, Puget 
sound to San Francisco, $4; schooner Nokomis, Puget 
sound to San Francisco, $4; schooner Admiral, Grays 
harbor to Hilo, #5, aud the barkentine Amaranth, Puget 
sound to Pearl Harbor, private terms. 

H. 8. Lee, of Mixer & Co., wholesale lumber dealers 
of Buffalo, N. Y., has been spending several days in 
Seattle and vicinity. Mr. Lee was looking up connections 
and business for his company among the mills of this 
section. 

S. R. Cornish, general manager for the Lyall Avenue 
Lumber Company, Rochester, N. Y., has been visiting in 
Seattle the last few days, looking into conditions on the 
north coast, leaving the latter part of the week for San 
Francisco and from there will return to the East. 

John Junge, manager for the Eastern Warehouse 
Lumber Company, Minnesota Transfer, Minn., has re- 
turned to his home, after spending two weeks in the 
Puget sound country, during which he visited John Brat- 
nober, western manager for the company, which has offices 
in the Henry building, this city. 

Gerald Frink, of the Washington Iron Works, well 
known manufacturer of logging machinery and donkey 
engines, of this city, has returned from a vacation trip 
in southern California, accompanied by Mrs. Frink. 
While at Los Angeles he took in the aviation meet. 

Kk. W. Weise, manager for the American Timber Com- 
pany, this city, has gone to Minneapolis, Minn., and other 
eastern points on business. 





ON WILLAPA HARBOR. 


Willapa Harbor Lumbermen Look Upon the Situation 
as Favorable—Soil of This Section Peculiarly 
Adapted to Growing of Spruce. 


SoutH BEND, WASH., Jan. 25.—Conditions among the 
lumber manufacturers on Willapa harbor very good and 
the outlook for the year promising. The Grays harbor 
district is one of the largest lumber producing centers 
in the world and the output on Willapa harbor is about 
half that of Grays harbor. During 1909 mills on Willapa 
harbor cut about 200,000,000 feet of lumber, notwith- 
standing the fact that several of the large mills were 
shut down for several months. A large percentage of 
the lumber manufacturered in this section is shipped to 
foreign ports, a good deal goes by boat to California 
and a fair share by rail to eastern and middle western 
markets. 

Fine spruce finishing and shop lumber are large items. 
Spruce in any quantity and of good quality is only 
found in such sections as Willapa harbor, Grays harbor 
and a few other points directly on the Coast, as evidently 
the soil and climatic conditions more than about twenty- 
five miles inland are not adapted to the production of 
this wood. All mills on the harbor are loaded up with 
orders, most of them having all the business they can 
take care of for three months. Prices are stiffening and 
manufacturers are not anxious to take on new business 
at present prices, as it is believed that within sixty to 
ninety days decided advance will set in. Weather con 
ditions have brought about an extreme scarcity of logs, 
and spruce logs, which are in good demand, are particu- 
larly scarce at advanced prices. Many mills are adding 
equipment and otherwise making improvements to and 
enlarging capacity. 

The Kleeb Lumber Company at South Bend is making 
extensive improvements and repairs to its plant. It will 
add a 48-inch Wickes gang driven by its own power. 
The company, which has three large Standard dry kilns, 
will double its kiln capacity in the near future, and this 
will necessitate the addition of at least two boilers. 
J. W. Kleeb reports that the company has all the orders 
it can take care of for the present and that the new 
business that is being taken on is at satisfactory prices. 
Last week this concern loaded a large order of excellent 
wagon stock for shipment to a concern at Quincy, Il. 

The Columbia Lumber & Box Company’s fine large 
plant at South Bend is running steadily. This concern 
manufactures a great deal of box lumber and high grade 
sash and door stock, the spruce of this section making 
beautiful sash and door stock, a large portion of which 
is shipped to eastern sash and door factories. The com- 
pany reports business improving steadily. 

EK. L. Gaudette, president of the South Bend Mills & 
Timber Company, South Bend, says the company is re 
ceiving more orders than it can conveniently take care 
of and that prices are stiffening, the only bad feature of 
the situation being that logs are advancing even more 
rapidly than lumber. Demand for timbers is strong and 
also for spruce shop lumber. This concern does a large 
foreign and coastwise business, and gets its share of the 
rail business from the eastern and middle western mar 
kets. In the rail trade the company caters more 
especially to straight car business. It is now foreed to 
haul its lumber for rail shipment to the cars, but it is 
expected that the Northern Pacific will extend its tracks 
to the mill in the near future. ‘This will greatly facili 
tate the handling of lumber for rail shipment and will 
place the company in a better pesition to eater to the 
mixed car trade. TT. E. Pearson, secretary of the com- 
pany, says that in the coastwise market dimension has 
advanced $1 within the last two weeks 

The Willapa Lumber Company, of Raymond, is making 
extensive improvements to its plant here, adding dry 
kilns, building a conveyer and installing an automatic 
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air lift trimmer. The plant will be closed about thirty 
days while these improvements are being made. The 
company also contemplates putting in a resaw. This 
company and its subsidiary companies, the Sunset Tim- 
ber Company and the Pacific & Eastern Railway Corh- 
pany, are building a 2-story office building for the use 
of the three companies. I. C. Schoemaker, manager for 
the Willapa company, was confined to his home during 
the first part of this month with acute stomach trouble, 
but at last accounts was reported better. 

The Siler Mill Company, of Raymond, is also closed 
for about thirty days of overhauling and repairing of 
its plant, during which time it will add a Wickes gang 
to the equipment and increase the dry kiln capacity by 
the addition of kilns. W. 8S. Cram, secretary and treas- 
urer of this company, reports logs scarce and hard to get. 
In his opinion the outlook for business during the current 
year is bright. 

H. R. and Robert E. Neitzel, formerly of this city, are 
heavily interested in the recently organized Murphy Lum- 
ber Company, of Murphy, Ida. The Neitzels have been 
engaged in the banking business in Nebraska, but dis- 
posed of their holdings to embark in the lumber trade. 

E. E. McCray, of the McCray Refrigerator Company, 
of Kendallville, has gone to Havana, Cuba, where he will 
spend some time. ‘The trip will be for pleasure and 
business. While in Havana he will visit the branch 
house of the company. 

Karl Bishop, a sawmill man, recently bought several 
large oak trees of William Allen just across the line in 
Cass county, Michigan, which have been protected from 
the woodsman’s ax for some time. When one of the 
trees was cut down it was found by counting the rings 
to be 250 years old. 

The Indiana Lumber & Manufacturing Company has 
secured contracts for two large warehouses to be erected 
n this city. One is for the Ketz Oil Company, the other 
for the South Bend Supply Company. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


Price Advance of Lumber Predicted Seems Assured— 
Shingles on Upward Trend Also—Much Railroad 
Business Being Offered. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., Jan. 28.—The lumber market is 
tronger, and the advance in prices predicted by manu- 
facturers is assured. Mills are running full blast, and 
urs are not so scarce. 

The Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency held a meeting 
ecently to discuss general trade conditions and prepare 
for a strong selling campaign this coming season. 

The H. H. Martin Lumber Company’s dam, which 
upplies the water for the log pond, was washed out, 
ecessitating a shutdown for repairs. 

The shingle situation is improving along with the 
uisiness, and the mills are all busy. A small num- 
er of cars are in transit from this section, and this is 
msidered one of the healthiest signs possible. 

Very little timber is changing hands, but regular trad- 
ig will begin soon. 

Much railroad business is being offered, and in most 
uses prices are satisfactory. A few bills are floating 
round, however, at prices that are not being accepted 
y the mills. 

Logging camps are well under way since the midwinter 
losedown. The recent freshet cleaned up the streams in 
‘ood shape. 

J. H. Somerville, manager for the Central Lumber 
ompany, of this city, reports that the outlook for the 
umber business is better than it was at any other time 
or the last two years. The company can get all the 
usiness it wants at fair prices, but of late it has been 
liffieult to get shipments from the mills in southwestern 
Yashington, which are all loaded up with orders, being 
sreatly hampered by the weather. 

The Vanee Lumber Company, which bought a tract 

timber on the Mox Chehalis a short time ago, has 
tarted its mill and is preparing for a steady run this 
ummer, 

The H. H. Martin Lumber Company, of Centralia, is 
vorking a large erew on its dam and bridges, which 

ere injured by recent floods. 

One of the government engineers employed on the 
‘tty at the Grays harbor channel has expressed the 
‘pinion that hemlock piling will withstand the attacks 
‘{ teredos better than any other wood in this part of 
ie country. This belief is based on the fact that fir 
ud spruce piling last only a short time, but the hem- 
ock put in over a year ago is as good as ever. 

A shipyard for the purpose of building small steam 
raft is being constructed on Willapa harbor. This 
‘iterprise will be a valuable one for the people of that 
ection, and the manager states he has business in 
sight for more than six months. 

Several large vessels have been loading on Grays 
arbor lately, and it has been necessary to lighter a 
urge amount of lumber to finish the loads, This speaks 
well for the work at the jetty, as it goes to show the 
harbor entrance is able to take eare of large boats. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Japanese Become Lumberjacks—Big Lumber Concern, 
Flooded with Orders, Receives Outside Assistance— 
Costly Improvements at Sultan Mill. 

EVERETT, WasH., Jan. 28.—The Crown Lumber Com- 
pany, of Mukilteo, reports more orders on hand than it 
can fill, and has ealled on the Canyon Lumber Company, 
of this city, to assist in filling a large cargo shipment. 

"he immigration inspector has made the discovery that 

large number of Japanese laborers are employed in 

‘he logging camps near Startup. Mills of the North- 

west for a long time have used the little brown men, but 

their appearance in.camps is an innovation. 


Machinery is being taken in by steamer to the shingle 
mill being erected by the Cherry Valley Logging Com- 
pany. Headquarters will be in Everett. 

B. A. Manning, of the H. O. Seiffert Company, states 
that his company is installing a 72-inch high pressure 
boiler and that the mill at Sultan will soon start up. The 
company’s plant at Index is running steadily and 
‘‘loaded to the guards,’’ Mr. Manning states, with orders, 
especially for timbers. This company views the outlook 
for the new year with cheerfulness, believing the next 
twelve months will witness a vast improvement in general 
trade conditions. 

The Bach Lumber Company, of Mukilteo, is beginning 
the construction of permanent improvements along its 
water front to protect the company’s property from the 
waters of the bay, which recently created damage. 

Thomas Henry, formerly of the MeWilliams-Henry 
Company, has disposed of his interest to Messrs. Me- 
Williams. Mr. Henry is with the Cherry Valley Log- 
ging Company, superintending the building of the shin- 
gle mill. 

The Darrington Cedar Company, recently formed to 
take over the property of the Swastika Mill Company 
at Darrington, is preparing to start up its shingle mill. 

A modern sawdust conveyor is being installed by the 
Index-Galena Company, near Index. To the conveyor is 
attached an automatic feeder for the saw mill’s new 
boilers. 
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Frospects Good for Heavy Spring Trade—Flans Under 
Discussion for Annual Hum-Ber-Lum—Baseball Fans 
Eeginning to Enthuse. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 29.—Increased building activity 
in Spokane has materially strengthened market condi- 
tions locally and the retail lumber yards of this city 
report a greatly increased output during the last week, 
making it the best one since winter set in. Prospects for 
a heavy spring trade are unusually good, with every 
indication of a strengthening generally in prices. 

Plans are already under discussion for the Hum-Ber- 
Lum, the lumbermen’s annual play day. The big event 
will be pulled off probably in June, and it will be the 
plan of the local lumbermen to make the celebration 
general throughout the, Inland Empire, and to this end 
outside lumbermen will be issued a warm invitation to 
drop work that day and come to Spokane and join in the 
festivities. It is probable that the matter will be taken 
up at the next meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club and a 
committee appointed to outline plans for the celebration. 
One of the largest lumber parades ever taking place in 
the Northwest was in connection with the Hum-Ber-Lum 
festivities last year, and in all probability a parade of 
wider scope will be a feature this year. 

With the clearing of the ground of snow the baseball 
fans in lumber circles are limbering up, and it is ex- 
pected that steps wili be taken early in the season to line 
up a lumbermen’s team at Spokane that will represent 
this city for the coming season. The plan to form a 
‘*shingle league,’’ as suggested last fall, seems to be 
very popular, and it is possible that Spokane, Seattle, 
Tacoma and Portland may get together for a series of 
games for a pennant or some other appropriate trophy. 
Spokane will do its share to boost the enterprise, and 
there will be little difficulty in insuring a team from 
this city. 

Secretary A. L. Porter is getting ready for the annual 
meeting of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
at Portland, Ore., February 14, 15 and 16. The meeting 
will be well attended by lumbermen from the Inland 
Empire and especially Spokane. Mr. Porter announces 
that a special tariff rate of a one and a half fare for a 
round trip has been arranged with all transportation 
companies in Washington, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Utah 
and California. The program has been practically com- 
pleted and will be one of the most elaborate ever ob- 
served in connection with the meetings of this associa- 
tion. 

The Twilight Lumber Company, a new retail concern 
opening in Spokane, has bought an additional two acres 
of land adjoining its yards in east Altamont addition. 
R. A. Kellogg, who severs his connection with the West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, with which organi- 
zation he has been connected as secretary for years, is 
the owner of the company, which is operated by his sons, 
The company will stock its yards immediately with lum- 
ber in preparation for the spring trade. Part of Mr. 
Kellogg ’s time will be devoted to the new enterprise, and 
it is understood he has other plans which will identify 
him in a larger way with the lumber business of Spokane, 

The King Sash & Door Company is installing ma- 
chinery in its new mill at Penrith. The machinery was 
bought from the Stack-Gibbs Company, of Granite, Ida., 
and is being moved to the Penrith plant. A large stock 
of logs is accumulating in the yards and the mill will 
open for a long run. 

J. A. Humbird, of Spokane, president of the Clear- 
water Timber Company, has acquired the interest of 
F. W. Kettenbach in the Bank of Orofino and will be 
elected to the presidency of that institution. 

J. P. MeGoldrick, head of the McGoldrick Lumber 
Company, returned this week from a ten days’ trip. 
Mr. McGoldrick has been elected vice president of the 
Spokane Chamber of Commerce and is one of the leading 
commercial boosters in this city. 

George W. Hoag, president of the Spokane Lumber- 
men’s Club, is busy this week rounding up a number of 
prospective Hoo-Hoo who will be initiated into the 
mysteries of the order at the concatenation given in 
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If You’re 
After Business 


you need good high grade stock to help you in 
your selling talks, That's the kind we're offering 
you now in 


WEST VIRGINIA 


PRUC | 


In addition to our own output we control the out- 
put of several large mills and can supply good 
stock in Southern Yellow Pine and West Virginia 
Hemlock as well as Spruce. 





























FLINT, ERVING & STONER CO. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


Tell us your wants. | 
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Telecode Used, 
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White Pine Lumber 


We have fine dry stocks at DULUTH and 
TOLEDO. Can ship quickly from either yard. 
Send us your orders 


THE EMPIRE LUMBER COMPANY, 


, DULUTH. TOLEDO PITTSBURG. | 











(Wm. Schuette & Co. 


INCORPORATED. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


NORTH CAROLINA AWD WHITE PINE, 
CYPRESS, POPLAR, MAPLE AND OAK 
FLOORING & PACIFIC COAST PRODUCT, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mills, New York Office, 
Belhaven, N.C. No.1Madison Ave. 





White Piae Branch 
Minneapolis, Minn a 








Forest Lumber Company 


Manufacturers an.! Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


Saw Mill, 
Konnarock, Va. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 















North Carolina Pine. 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES. 


Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 








Our Specialty Is 
SHORT LEAF NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


BOXING AND CRATING LUMBER 


Worked as Desired—Band Resawed. 
Write for Prices. 


J. R. WHELER & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 








Write to-day for prices on 


WHITE AND YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, 
HEMLOCK AND HARDWOODS. 


J. L. Lytle Lumber Company,?!™ 73808. 


sanarassacs HARDWOODS) 
FOR CINCINNATI 
DISTRIBUTING YARD | 


Write as what you have, we will send Inspector to Mill. 


|WM, R. CORNELIUS, oau?!? oie, Pittsburg, Pa. | 
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CHERRY 


and Mahogany 





any width, length, thickness or quantity. 
Quick Shipment—Low Prices. 


WARREN ROSS LUMBER CO. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 








Davison Lumber Company Limited 


MANUFACTURERS 


Spruce- Hemlock - White Pine 


CARGO AND CAR SHIPMENTS, 
SPECIALTY—EXPORT TRADE, 


SALES OFFICE: 
No. | Madison Ave,, 
New York City 





SAW MILLS: 
BRITGEWATER SPRINGFIELD 
NOVA SCOTIA 











The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Company 
PACIFIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS 


Muin Office and Yard 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





Branch Office and Yard 
Newark, N. J. 
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MICHIGAN ROCK MAPLE 
and OAK FLOORING 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








GRAVES, MANBERT, 
GEORGE & COMPANY 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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WHITE PINE 


The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. 
BUFFALO, - NEW YORK. 








What’s the Answer? 


Well, whatever it is that’s puzzling you about the lumber 
business—you'll find some information on the sukjact in 


The American Lumberman’s 
“Curiosity Shop” 


A reference work containing hundreds of practical questions 
about the lumber business. To each question there is a full 
and appropriate answer, which, in many cases, embodies illus- 
trations. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale or retail 
office, in big and small yard, in the woods or on the river, this 
book will prove the most satisfactory and handy refer 2nce 
volume ever published. Price, postpaid--......-.-.-- . 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish er, 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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connection with the pine manufacturers meeting next 
week. J. A. Torney, former superintendent of city 
schools and now in the timber business, will appear at 
an early meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club and give an 
address. The committee on program is arranging for 
special talks during February. 

A party of lumbermen, including T. J. Humbird, head 
of the Humbird Lumber Company, of Sandpoint, Ida. ; 
O. O. Jeldness, H. H. McKinnon and C. A. Reid, all of 
Spokane, who are associated in the Humbird enterprises, 
made a visit this week to Orofino to inspect the property 
of the Clearwater Timber Company of that point. They 
were conducted over the ground by J. A. Humbird, presi- 
dent of the company. It has been reported that the com- 
pany has under consideration the building of a large dam 
at Bruce’s eddy on the North Fork, and a smaller struc- 
ture on Orofino creek, to develop electric power for the 
saw mills and other manufacturing enterprises as well as 
to furnish electric power for its railway lines in the 
white pine belt. 

George W. Myers, manager for the Dover Lumber 
Company, Welty, Ida., reports logging conditions in 
the vicinity of Lake Pend d’Oreilles as never more 
favorable. The weather is such that it has enabled 
loggers to make good roads and get good results in 
logging. The Dover company expects to get in about 
30,000,000 feet for sawing this year, which will give it 
a desirable stock of lumber. 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


Volume of Shipments for January Unusually Large— 
Logging Operations at Standstill—Montana Larch 
Seed for German Nurseries, 

KALISPELL, Mont., Jan. 29.—Demand is holding up 
exceptionally well and manufacturers have ample busi- 
ness booked to keep their planing mills and shipping 
departments working to capacity. Shipments for the 
month will be exceptionally large as compared with pre- 
vious years, and as a whole prices are satisfactory. From 
the reports read at the annual meeting of the Montana 
Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Association it was shown 
that the amount of stock on hand January 1 was 91,000,- 
000 feet, as compared with 95,000,000 January 1, 1909. 
However, it is believed that should the amount of lumber 
used in eastern Montana equal prediction there will be 
but very little dry lumber on hand by the middle of 
May. Many opening stocks are being sold for yards in 
eastern Montana and from indications there will be sev- 
eral more put in within sixty days. 

Chinook winds the last week have melted the snow to 
such an extent that logging operations are at a stand- 
still. Many contractors have reduced their crews to a 
minimum, and it is feared that unless colder weather and 
snow arrives soon the log crop for 1910 wil! be short. 

The Two-Medicine Lumber Company, Midvale, has a 
contract for sawing 100,000 ties for the Great Northern 
railway. 

A. J. Becwar, of Berthold, N. D., will open a retail 
yard at Hingham, Mont. 

The Great Falls Lumber Company, with headquarters 
at Great Falls, is opening yards at Conrad and Carter. 

F. H. Stoltze, D. B. Barber and A. L. Eakins con- 
stitute the stockholders of the Empire Lumber Company, 
recently organized, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., 
which will put in a string of twenty-five retail yards 
throughout northern Montana, along the line of the 
Great Northern and the Billings & Northern railways. 
Great Falls will be made a distributing center and the 
construction of an office building, sheds ete. will be 
begun at once under the management of J. W. Wakefield. 
The stockholders have extensive timber holdings in this 
district and operate the State Lumber Company and the 
Enterprise Lumber Company, two of the largest and best 
equipped mills in the Northwest, of which Mr. Barber 
and Mr. Eakins are managers. I. H. Stoltze is presi- 
dent of the new company and has for many years oper- 
ated a line of yards in the Dakotas. 

W. E. Wells, general manager for the Somers Lumber 
Company, of Somers, returned Friday from a business 
trip to Havre, where he perfected the sale of the com- 
pany’s retail yard at Havre to the Mahon-Robinson Lum- 
ber Company, of Minneapolis, Minn. 

Montana larch seeds will be collected for the German 
nurseries next fall by H. A. Brickhouse, of Dayton, if 
the season proves favorable and satisfactory arrange- 
ments can be made. The American larch is well adapted 
to the German climate. Mr. Brickhouse is the proprietor 
of a nursery at Dayton and hopes through codperation 
with the German nurserymen to make exchange of seeds, 
taking some of the hardiest and best adaptable shrubs 
and trees from that country for use in the Flathead val- 


H. C. Neffner returned Tuesday from a business trip to 
Minot, via the Billings & Northern route, and reports 
that a large amount of lumber will be used in that sec- 
tion the coming season, but looks for keen competition 
from the West. 





MILLING COMPANY CHANGES CHARTER. 

BONNER, Mont., Jan. 28.—The extensive lumber opera- 
tions heretofore conducted by the Big Blackfoot Milling 
Company, with general offices and one of its big mills at 
Bonner, hereafter will be carried on by the Big Black- 
foot Lumber Company. This merely means a change in 
name, however, made necessary by a reincorporation of 
the company to provide for building and operating log- 
ging railroads and other work that could not con- 
veniently be done under its former charter. The capital 
stock has been increased to a figure somewhat commen- 
surate with its extensive operations. The policy and 
business of the company will continue to be.carried on in 
the past with Kenneth Ross as manager. 
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SUNSET STATE LUMBER NEWS. 


Mills Booked Far Ahead—Local Business Quiet—Coast- 
wise Shipments Heavy—Numerous Inquiries Coming 
in from Foreign Sources. 

PoRTLAND, ORE., Jan, 29.—The tone of the lumber 
market appears much improved and 1910 has made such 
an encouraging beginning that if business continue as 
well the records for the years should exceed all former 
showings by a large margin. The output of 1,000,000,000 
feet in the Columbia river district for 1909 should be in- 
creased by several hundred thousand feet in view of the 
number of mills that are about ready to begin opera- 
tions, and at the same time it is expected that fair 
values will be realized throughout the year because many 
mills are already booked from sixty to ninety days ahead 
to the fullest capacity of the plants. One large concern 
today refused an order for 1,400,000 feet and another 
for 300,000 feet, both of them from the East. This is 
taken as a good illustration of conditions and the fact that 
the railroads are paying as high as $12 for cross ties 
gives an idea of what is being done by the mills devoted 
to this class of trade. 

Local business has been quiet for about a month, owing 
to stormy weather, but now that the days are balmy a 
rapid revival of activity is expected, many projects hav- 
ing been held back for more suitable weather conditions. 
Building activity this summer probably will be greater 
in this city than ever, in view of the heavy demand for 
dwellings as a result of the rapidly increasing population. 

The Felida camp of the Twin Falls Logging Company 
opened last Monday, and in the near future several other 
camps will resume operations. There is still a great deal 
of snow in the mountains, and little work can be done 
there for the next three or four weeks. While logs are 
searce, little fear is expressed of a serious shortage before 
the camps get into running order again. As to values, 
they may be said to range from $8 to $11, for red and 
yellow, respectively. Many millmen anticipated a rapid 
revival of business, and so stored up well with logs, and 
from these come the reports that they have enough ma- 
terial on hand to keep them going for thirty days. 

Foreign business is active, many inquiries having been 
received from different parts of the world the last few 
days. At the mills of the Portland Lumber Company 
the British bark Glenalvon is completing a cargo of fir 
for Newcastle, and at the Inman, Poulsen Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill the steamer Stephanos is loading for the 
orient, while at the mills of the Eastern & Western Lum- 
ber Company the British steamer Falls of Orchy is taking 
a fir cargo, also for the orient. The British ships Kel 
burn and Gulf Stream are also receiving lumber for for 
eign ports, and at the mill of Clark & Wilson, Linnton, 
the steamers Bessie Dollar and M. 8S. Dollar are taking 
on lumber for Chinese ports. All told about 300 long 
shoremen were loading lumber this week. The British 
bark Poltalloch, recently chartered by J. J. Moore & Co.. 
will begin loading 2,000,000 feet for Australia at the 
mills of the North Pacific Lumber Company in a few 
days. The ship Gulf Stream is being dispatched by 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co., and will carry 1,300,000 feet to 
South Africa. 

Coastwise shipments are heavy, an illustration of this 
being found in the fact that during the week closing 
today Charles R. MeCormick & Co. dispatched the follow 
ing cargoes from the Columbia river: Schooner Kiny 
Cyrus, 925,000 feet for San Pedro; steam schooner Casco, 
550,000 feet for San Francisco; steam schooner Yosem- 
ite, 825,000 feet for San Pedro; steam schooner J. B. 
Stetson, 850,000 feet for San Pedro; steam schooner 
Klamath, 1,150,000 feet for San Pedro and San Diego. 
These cargoes were picked up at various mills, 

J. E. Cameron, of the J. E. Cameron Lumber Com 
pany, wholesale lumber dealer, with offices in the Couch 
building, recently returned from the East and report 
having found a good demand for large timbers and ca 
material. 

Irving McCauley, manager of the Chicago office o 
John Schroeder Lumber Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., i- 
in this city placing orders. 

The Whitney Company, Limited, has removed its 
offices from the Couch building to the new Lewis buil( 
ing. 
F. C. Knapp, of the Peninsula Lumber Company; W 
B. Mackay, of the North Pacific Lumber Company, an‘ 
O. M. Clark, of the Clark & Wilson Lumber Compan; 
have returned from San Francisco, whither they wer 
about ten days ago to arrange for the marketing of th 
products of the three mills through one office in charg: 
of C. S. Brace and W. T. Wiggins. Mr. Brace has bee! 
covering the California territory for the Peninsula com 
pany for a long time, and Mr. Wiggins has been repre 
senting the North Pacific company. The three mills wil 
have an aggregate daily output of 1,000,000 feet of fii 
daily, and it is figured that by selling through one offic: 
large orders can be given exceptionally prompt dispatch. 
The three mills are well prepared to handle rail and boa! 
business. 

G. K. Wentworth, a prominent lumber manufacturer 
is in this city on his annual visit. Mr. Wentworth has 
large interests in this section in the lumber and banking 
business, 

The Pacific Lumber & Manufacturing Company’s hard- 
wood saw mill in North Portland was closed this week, 
owing to the nonarrival of a shipment of 1,000,000 feet 
of oak logs on the way from Japan. For a while the 
mill cut cedar. This will be about the seventh shipment 
of oak logs imported from Japan for this mill during 
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the last two years. The finished material is meeting 
with a very good demand. 
Logging Company Incorporated. 

Holland, Briggs & Avery, wholesale lumber dealers 
of- this city, have incorporated the Holland, Briggs & 
Avery Logging Company with a capital of $60,000 
for the purpose of carrying on logging operations on 
the Washington side of the Columbia river, near 
Astoria, where the company owns a tract of timber 
containing about 2,000 acres, which is to be opened 
this summer. To start with, one mile of track will be 
laid and one 42-ton Shay locomotive will be kept in 
commission. The-rails are being delivered and ,the 
locomotive has been ordered. Ultimately the road will 
be about three miles in length. The officers of the 
company are: W. A. Avery, president; ,C. G. Briggs, 
vice president, and W. A. Avery, Jr., secretary and 
treasurer. The logging concern will be operated largely 
in connection with the Bridal Veil Lumber Company’s 
saw mill and the greater quantity of the logs will 
therefore be transported to that plant. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


Lumber Concern Elects Officers—Coos Bay Commission- 
ers to Widen Big Channel—Tax Levies for County 
—Big Demand for Logs. 

MARSHFIELD, ORE., Jan. 29.—Stockholders of the Ran- 
dolph Lumber Company, operating a mill on the lower 
Coquille river, near Bandon, held their annual meeting 
last week. Those chosen as directors were J. L. Kronen- 
berg, A. J. Sherwood, S. W. Fahy, A. Kruse and W. C. 
Parker. The following officers were elected: President, 
J. L. Kronenberg; vice president, A. Kruse; secretary 
and treasurer, A. J. Sherwood. The company has made 
important improvements in the mill during the last year 
and more changes are contemplated. A resaw was put 
in and the capacity increased. The mill was closed for 
a time, but during the last five months 5,500,000 feet of 
lumber has been cut. 

At the first annual meeting of the commissioners of 
the Port of Coos Bay the following officers were elected: 
President, W. P. Evans; vice president, Dr. E. Mingus; 
secretary, Henry Sengstacken; treasurer, J. C. Gray. 
President Evans has made several recommendations 
which the commissioners expect to carry out and which 
will be of great benefit to the lumber shippers. It is 
planned to make the bay channel 18 feet wide from bar 
to the head of the bay, where mills are located. 

The North Bend Lumber Company has bought an en- 
vine for the logging camp which will be operated on the 
Selander tract. H. Hicking, formerly of Prosper, has 
moved to North Bend and will have charge of the resaw. 

Sturdevant & Crane, who operate a large camp on the 
‘‘oquille river, have bought a logging engine. 

The tax levies for the various cities of Coos county, all 
of which are lumber manufacturing points, are as fol- 
ows: Marshfield, 41 mills; North Bend, 43 mills; Ban- 

on, 43 mills; Myrtle Point, 38 mills; Coquille, 40 mills. 

A gang of loggers for the camps of the Smith-Powers 
.ogging Company has been brought to Marshfield from 
ihe Columbia river district. There is a big demand for 
ogs at the mills and all of the camps are busy. 

L. J. Simpson, of the Simpson Lumber Company, is in 
‘an Francisco on business. 

C. A. Smith, of Minneapolis, Minn., is expected in 
lis city soon to inspect his holdings in this county. 

The schooners Echo and Advent, of the Simpson fleet, 
ompleted their cargoes at North Bend and sailed yes- 
erday for the South. The steam schooner Nann Smith 

loading at the Smith mill. The steam schooner Bandon 

is also arrived and is at the Smith mill. The steam 
hooner Redonda and the schooner Omega are loading 

t North Bend. The steamer Newport sailed for Port- 

ind from the Coquille river and the schooner Hugh 

‘ogan, which has been loading at the Prosper mill on 
tie Coquille river, has sailed for the South. 
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FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Prices Maintained and Building Outlook Encouraging 
—Damage to Orange Crop Will Not Interfere with 
Box Shook Business—Charter Rates. 

San Francisco, Cau., Jan. 29.—When the unusually 

ng and severe winter weather that has prevailed 

roughout the Pacific coast region since December is 
ken into consideration the inactivity of the last week 

two in the local lumber market need cause no sur- 
‘ise. The worst is over, prices are being maintained 
ud the building outlook is encouraging. 

Some of the leading local lumber dealers are very opti- 
istic over the possibilities of the coming season. Their 
tention is fixed upon the eastern markets. Business is 
od and if each yard in the East orders only one car- 
ad of lumber from the Pacific coast it will be sufficient 
) cause a rush of business at all of the Coast mills. 
luch is expected of the railroad demand. The volume of 
oreign inquiry has increased. 

The orange crop of California was damaged by the un- 
sually severe weather early in the month and estimates 
‘ave placed the loss as high as 25 percent of the citrus 
‘ruit crop. It is not likely that the loss will be sufficient 
‘0 seriously affect the demand for box shooks. 

Charles R. McCormick, who has returned from a trip 
0 the St. Helens Mill Company’s plant on the Columbia 
‘iver, considers the situation on fir lumber encouraging. 

Arrivals of lumber by sea have increased and were 
about normal during the last week. 

During the last week offshore lumber chartering has 





been more active, with rates showing a weak tendency. 
Portland to Sydney was done at the very low figure of 
2s 6d, and Eureka to Sydney at 30s; Portland to Dune- 
din, 33s 9d, with 28s 9d for a part cargo to Newcastle, 
N.S. W. A British vessel was taken from Puget sound 
to United Kingdom at 45s, one port, 50s two ports dis- 
charge. It is also reported that there are orders for 
two more cargoes to the United Kingdom. Puget sound 
to China (steam) was done at private terms. The French 
bark Bossuet has been chartered to carry lumber from 
Portland to New Zealand. It can carry 2,000,000 feet. 
The barkentine Forthbank has been chartered by W. R. 
Grace & Co. for lumber from Puget sound to the west 
coast of South America. 

Offshore lumber charter rates are quoted about as 
follows: From Puget sound to Sydney, 27s 6d and 30s; 
to Melbourne, 32s 6d; to China ports (steam), £825 and 
£875 on gross register; to Callao, 37s 6d and 38s 9d; to 
Valparaiso, f. 0. b., 38s 9d and 42s 6d, with 2s 6d less 
to a direct port; to South African ports, 48s 9d and 
50s 6d; to United Kingdom, 45s and 50s; to Guaymas $5. 
Coasting lumber rates are holding their own at about $4 
to San Francisco and $4.50 south. 

It is reported from Red Bluff that the Red River Lum- 
ber Company has filed articles of. incorporation in Tehama 
county, under the laws of Minnesota, with a capital stock 
of $1,200,000, divided into 12,000 shares. The directors 
are T. B. Walker, Simcoe Chapman, Andrew B. Robins, 
Watson 8S. Taylor and Edward C. Whitney. The presi- 
dent of the company is T. B. Walker and the secretary 
Watson 8S. Taylor. A certificate is attached to the copy 
filed in Tehama county, showing that the life of the 
articles has been extended thirty years from December, 
1914. As the Red River Lumber Company is one of the 
T. B. Walker concerns, it undoubtedly means that the 
Walker interests are being enlarged in Tehama county. 

The Suisun Lumber Company is installing machinery 
in the planing mill erected at Suisun to replace the plant 
destroyed by fire last fall. 

' Blanchard & Kenneson’s new planing mill at Oroville 
is ready for operation, and there are bright prospects for 
business during the coming season. 


Looking for a Good Year. 


The San Vicente Lumber Company, which began 
sawing at its new mill at Santa Cruz last April, is get- 
ting ready for a good year in the manufacture and mar- 
keting of redwood lumber. The company was originally 
capitalized for $1,000,000, of which $650,000 was paid 
up. In December last the balance of the authorized cap- 
ital was taken up and it now has a paid up capital of 
$1,000,000. The San Vicente Lumber Company is one 
of the strong lumber manufacturing concerns of Cali- 
fornia, its officers consisting of C. W. Nibley, president, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; George Stoddard, vice president, 
La Grande, Ore.; Frank 8. Murphy, secretary and treas- 
urer, Salt Lake City, Utah, and M. H. Grover, manager, 
Santa Cruz, Cal. The company has a fine tract of red- 
wood timber and an uptodate mill. Mr. Grover states 
that the company last year went slow, feeling its way 
and getting acquainted with conditions governing red- 
wood and its market. It found prices low and, as a 
rule, unsatisfactory, but he feels encouraged and believes 
this year there is going to be better prices and a much 
better demand for lumber. 

The Hume-Bennett Lumber Company is rebuilding its 
flume the entire length between its mills in the Sierra 
Nevada mountains and its planing mill, factory and stor- 
age yards at Sanger, in the San Joaquin valley. The mill 
of this company will saw pine largely this season, but 
about the middle of next year will get into its redwood 
timber, after which its output will consist of both red- 
wood and pine. 

The Forest Service has completed the planting of 
60,000 trees near Sunland and in the mountains north of 
San Bernardino. Beginning with next year it will set 
out 200,000 eucalyptus trees each year in the Angelus 
reserve. C. A. Cookford, of the local district of the 
Forest Service, will leave next week for Caspar, at the 
request of the Caspar Lumber Company, which is desirous 
of advice as to the reforestation of 25,000 acres of land 
trom which the redwood timber has been cut. The com- 
pany wishes to plant the species of timber that will prove 
most suitable for commercial use after forty years’ 
growth. : 

Robert A. Johnson, manager of the C. A. Smith Lum- 
ber Company’s box department, has arrived from Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and will remain on the Coast two months. 
Zhe company’s box factory at Bay Point is in steady 
operation, but it is too early in the season for the closing 
of the big annual contracts with fruit and salmon 
packers. 

J. F. Condon, of Los Angeles; P. C. Thede, of Ma- 
dera; Ira B. Bennett, of Sanger, and H. W. Swift, of 
Fresno, are in this city to attend the California Pine Box 
Company’s meeting. 

John D. Mershon, eastern representative for the Pacific 
Lumber Company, with offices in Saginaw, Mich., and in 
New York, was in this city this week. 

ee ee ed 
TIMBER WEALTH IN NEW GUINEA. 

A recent report says that much fine timber has been 
discovered in Papua, or New Guinea, which is practically 
on the equator and has an area of 300,000 square miles. 
Investigation has shown seventy-nine useful woods in 
considerable quantities, including fifteen varieties of 
cabinet woods, fifteen suitable for joinery, sixteen for 
beams, girders etc., ten for carriage work, five that give 
promise as boat building material, four for piles and 
fourteen others that may be applied to miscellaneous 
purposes. 

‘*How to Make Improvements Thinnings in Massachu- 
setts Woodlands’’ is. the title of the book recently pub- 
lished by H. O. Cook, M. F., assistant, under the direc- 
tion of F. W. Rane, state forester. 
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CORK PINE 


There is no other as soft 
as Shoppenagons 


We are the exclusive manufac- 
turers and by maintaining con- 


stantly a well assorted stock are 
in position to fill orders with little 
delay Write today for prices. 


WE USE TELECODE 


Salling, Hanson & Co. 


Grayling, Mich. 


Johannesburg 
Mfg. Co. 








100 M * 
200 M ‘* 
soo M * 
200 M * 
50M “ 
SsOoOM * 


WE HAVE IN STOCK: 
500 M ft. 


4-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
8-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
6-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
8-4 No. 3 Hemlock 
4-4 Log Run Beech 
2x4-10’ Hemlock 
2x6-10’ Hemlock 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 


Buyers Attention! 


We have the following items ready for 
z 4 





without 





diate Ship t: 


ft. 8-4 No. 3 Common Beech and Maple. 
** 5-4 No. 3 Common Basswood. 
‘* 6-4 No. 2 Common and Better Beech. 
** 6-4 No. 2 Common and Better Elm. 
** 8-4 Merchantable Hemlock. 
** 2x6-6 to 16’ No. 2 Hemlock. 
** 5-4 No. 2 C. and B. Birch. 
** 4-4 No. 2 C. and B. Birch. 

40,000 ‘‘ 4-4 No. 3 Common Birch. 


‘We make a specialty of furnishing promptly Bill Stuff and 
Timbers, 20 to 40 ft. long in both Hemlock and Hardwood. 


The Kneeland - Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


unnecessary delay as we 


own and operate our own mills, and 
by carrying well assorted stocks can 
ship in addition to 

White Pine Lumber, 
Dimension Shingles, 
Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. 
Frames, Box Shooks. 


Prices on Request 


E. B. Foss & Company 


Manufacturers 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Established 1877 
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We solicit your Enquiries for 


PINE, HEMLOCK 


= AND 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


We are prompt ship- 
pers and our grades 
are of the best. : 
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The C. A. Goodyear Lbr. Co. 
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TOMAH, WIS. 












MERSHON, EDDY, PARKER COMPANY 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 















White Pine 


LUMBER 


and Other 
FOREST 
PRODUCTS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Box Shooks, Window Frames, 
Doors, Sash, Blinds, Etc., White 
Pine, Basswood, Mouldings and 
Trim, Dimension, Shingles. 
WHOLESALERS OF 
Pacific Coast and Southern 
Products, Maple, Beech, Birch 
and Oak Flooring, White Pine 
and Cedar Shingles. 













New York Office: No. 1 Madison Avenue, Room 8101 
Cable Address, Mershette. ABC, Telecode and Western Union Codes 
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‘WHITE PINE) 


LUMBER, SHINGLES and LATH 


Our stock is large and complete 
It will pay you to get our prices 


BRADLEY, MILLER & 


WEST BAY CITY, MICH. 








ACTIVITY IN THE SOUTHWEST. 































WHITE PINE AND BASSWOOD 
BEVELED SIDING, FINISH in all 
Thicknesses, and SHOP LUMBER 


| MARINETTE 3 ots 


Make Prompt Shipments of 





WISCONSIN 
J 
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| Sawyer Goodman Semen | 









THE HUMOR, 
SENTIMENT, 
PHILOSOPHY 






IN FOREST LAND 
by ‘The Lumberman Poet’ 
$1.25 postpaid, 

merican Lumberman 
$15 Dearborn St,. Chicago. 


OF THE 
LUMBER 
BUSINESS 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Increase in Railroad Shipments for January, 1910, Over 
January, 1909—Conference to Be Held on Rate Divi- 
sions and Tap Lines. 

St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 1.—The following is a report of 
the movement in lumber at this market during January, 
1910: Receipts by rail were 12,982 cars; January, 1909, 
10,423 cars; an increase of 2,559 cars in 1910. Shipments 
by rail January, 1910, 8,979 cars; 1909, 7,309 cars; an 
inerease of 1,670 cars this year. 

Thomas C. Whitmarsh, general manager for the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Company, in speaking of the yellow 
pine situation, says business has been excellent during the 
last few weeks. More orders were received during Jan- 
uary than during any two previous months for some time. 
The mills of this company are running four days. Stocks 
are badly broken and prices have been advanced since the 
first of the year. C. G. Schilling and Hans Wachsmuth, 
of the selling staff of the Ferguson company, are at the 
mills. 

The acquiring of the Todd mill, of the Holliday- 
Shilkee Lumber Company, at Todd, Tex., by the Alf 
Bennett Lumber Company, will necessitate the broaden- 
ing of the scope of the latter. A southern office will be 
established at Houston, Tex., in the Paul building, and 
will be opened about February 15. The office will be in 
charge of Dwight L. Dickinson, the treasurer of the 
Bennett company. This office will be the clearing house 
of not only the Todd mill, but of the Dayton Lumber 
Company’s mill at Dayton, Tex., and the Bush Bros. 
Lumber & Milling Company’s mill at Spring, Tex. The 
Houston quarters also will be the selling office for Texas. 
Mr. Dickinson is well qualified to take this responsible 
position. He was born in Detroit, Mich., February 9, 
1884, and educated at the public and high schools. When 
18 years old he went with the American Car & Foundry 
Company, in the Detroit office, and later came to the 
St. Louis office of the same company. In 1905 he went 
with the Bennett company and has been with that com- 
pany ever since. 

James C. Jeffrey, of Chicago, attorney for the Missouri 
Paeific railroad, arrived in St. Louis Monday to attend 
a meeting of officials of his and other roads on rate 
divisions of the socalled lumber roads of the South and 
Southwest.. These roads have been allowed a rebate of 
2 to 3 cents on each 100 pounds of lumber carried on 
through lines, and a recent ruling of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has declared this division of rates con- 
trary to law. A meeting of the commission and officials 
of the Missouri Pacific, Frisco, Rock Island, Southern 
Pacific, Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe and other roads 
will be heldein Washington, D. C., next Monday, to con- 
sider the ruling of the commission. Mr. Jeffrey says the 
roads wished to comply with the ruling of the commis- 
sion, although it would mean to them an annual loss of 
thousands of dollars. He declared the rebate or division 
of rates has been in effect for many years. While here 
he will confer with Martin L. Clardy, vice president of 
the Missouri Pacific, and Charles S. Clarke, general 
manager. 
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January Remarkable for Large Number of Inquiries 
Received—Price Tone Improved—Retailers to Make 
Formal Protest Against Odd Lengths. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 1—The books for January show 
that the first month of the new year has fully substan- 
tiated the predictions made by the lumbermen at this 
point as to the progress of the lumber business. Three 
things mitigated strongly against business—severe win- 
ter weather, conventions and stock taking. As a result, 
trade was not brisk, although it has given as good an 
account of itself as could be expected under the circum- 
stances, and in this way has quite borne out the hopes 
of the lumbermen. 

January was remarkable for the number of inquiries 
that came to this market from all branches of the trade 
and from all sections of the consuming territory. While 
undoubtedly a large part of this inquiry is duplicated, 
there is so much of it that if a reasonable portion of it 
pans out, lumbermen will have all they can do to fill their 
orders. Actual sales have increased steadily, with excel- 
lent prospects for an uninterrupted continuance of this 
upward trend. Not only has the volume of sales increased 
satisfactorily, but the price tone of the market is gener- 
ally improved. 


Increase in Building Operations. 

Last month was one of great activity in building as 
compared with January, 1909. The increase, as shown 
by the building commissioner’s report, issued today, was 
$336,781 over the same month last year, the permits in 
January, 1910, totaling $1,461,000, as against $1,124,219 
in 1909. 

During January, 1910, 134 permits were issued for 
brick buildings, the total cost of which was $1,247,548, 
as against 148 permits for buildings costing $889,711 in 
January, 1909. There were 105 permits issued to alter 
brick buildings during the last month, which will cost 
$142,067, as against 105 permits to alter brick buildings 
at a cost of $136,689 in 1909. 

One hundred and twenty-seven permits were issued for 
frame buildings during the last month, the same to 
cost $57,705, as against 188 permits, costing $90,530, in 
January, 1909. Sixty-one permits were issued to alter 





frame buildings in January, 1910, the cost being $13,680, 


as compared with thirty-four permits and $7,289 in the 
same month last year. 


Hardwood Inspection. 


The following lumber was inspected by the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange during January: 


KIND— Feet. 
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RN ie irda 4 his O me were hole Steck ie Kimiain es Wk Rd 42,042 
RN 55535 06:01, 0i 0 ish eh casi eel Wi aN Oe RS 61,405 

RT Set cRrk sheave eine Rta ir irra cack vacates np bse Sec ioe eran 3 
I ody ovaPann 0614 a jae a hip eG S HTk eA Wee Taste 90 
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Protest Against Odd Lengths Shipments. 

E. C. Robinson, representing the Southwestern Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, left St. Louis today, in company 
with ‘representatives of other retail lumber dealers’ or- 
ganizations, for a thirty days’ trip on the Pacific coast 
to protest against the alleged attempt on the part of 
the western manufacturers to compel the retailers to 
accept odd and short lengths. 

The odd and short length matter has had a thorough 
airing at the various retail conventions this month, and 
for the most part the retailers have protested against the 
practice of having these odd and short lengths thrust 
upon them by resolutions ete. But the southwestern re- 
tailers and several other bodies of retailers decided that 
the best way to make the western manufacturers realize 
how distasteful is this practice to the lumber dealers 
of this section is to see them personally and lay the 
matter before the manufacturers individually. 

Probably no other young lumberman of St. Louis has 
enjoyed a more remarkable rise in the business world 
than George Ganahl, president of the Fidel-Ganahl Lum- 
ber Company, one of the oldest retail concerns in St. 
Louis. For three years Mr. Ganahl has carried the 
whole responsibility of the business upon his shoulders. 
This week the capital stock of the company was increased 
from $50,000 to $150,000. 

I. C. Moore, president of the F. C. Moore Lumber 
Company, will close his office in the Wright building 
within the next few days and move to his new yard 
in North St. Louis. 

After a visit of several weeks to the Pacific coast 
F. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned, leaving his family at Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal. His company has been having a lively 
demand for all classes of oak. 

Tom Powe, of the Powe Lumber Company, says busi- 
ness has been satisfactory during the last few days 
and prices have grown stronger. 

Joseph Hafner, of the Hafner Manufacturing Com- 
pany, say8 trade has grown better and that inquiries 
and orders have been coming in well. 

All items on the hardwood list are reported in good 
demand by R. F. Krebs, of the Krebs-Scheve Lumber 
Company. 

E. W. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann 
Hardwood Lumber Company, says the concern has been 
doing a splendid business on all items on the hardwood 
list. Demand is good and improving. 

Foreign demand for walnut is increasing, the East 
St. Louis Walnut Company reports. It has been get- 
ting excellent orders recently and at an inerease in 
price. 

George E. Cottrill, secretary of the American Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, says business is showing im- 
provement. During the last two or three weeks a big 
increase in demand has been noticeable. 

George E. Hibbard, vice president of the Steele & 
Hibbard Lumber Company, is well pleased with the 
gains that the company has been making. Orders are 
coming in steadily and at better prices than for some 
time. He predicts a good trade within the next few 
weeks. 

W. R. Chivvis says foreign calls for his specialties, 
walnut and cherry, are growing. He has received sev- 
eral big orders for these two items during the last few 
days. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Retail Dealers Throughout Southwest Not Worrying 
Over Lumber Situation—Windup of Convention— 
Prices,on Yellow Pine Continue Firm. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 1.—One result of the annual 
convention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
has been to show that retailers of the great Southwest 
are thoroughly confident of a prosperous year’s business. 
The delegates came, they looked, they bought. In leav- 
ing they left a note of good cheer. : 

The lumber public has most of the news of that sig- 
nificant gathering. The convention wound up Thursday 
night at the Grand theater, where the delegates had 
engaged all of the first floor and part of the galleries. 
The play was the ‘‘Three Twins.’’ In the name of 
the lumbermen, H. W. Darling, of Wichita, Kan., pre- 
sented a diamond necklace with the Hoo-Hoo emblem to 
Bessie Clifford, the yama yama girl, and a diamond 
studded watch fob to Victor Morley, another member of 
the company. 

Business was back to normal in the lumber colony by 
Tuesday of this week. Some of the after-convention 
business began to materialize. A week of sunshine has 
had a happy effect on the local market. 

Prices on yellow pine continue firm. The dealers be- 
lieve that the advance of $1 to $3 in the last sixty days 
will be maintained throughout the season. Nothing in 
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the horizon indicates a possible weakening. The ten- 
dency is upward. Mill stocks are badly broken and dry 
lumber is scarce. Demand for dimension material is 
especially strong. 

Sash and door dealers have announced an advance to 
become effective in about two weeks, when new lists will 
be issued. The increase is due primarily to another ad- 
vance on glazed glass. Next to yellow pine, cypress is 
the strongest item on the market. Another advance is 
probable. Pacific coast lumber, especially fir, is having 
a brisk demand. Shingle dealers are more hopeful, al- 
though conditions are far from satisfactory. Trade in 
hardwood is normal, with prices firm. <A slight increase 
in factory buying is reported. Demand for cement is 
increasing and prices are strengthening. 

Lew Kreeck, a lumber dealer and banker of Bonner 
Springs, Kan., was a visitor yesterday at the office of 
W. B. Medes, wholesale lumber dealer in the R. A. Long 
building. Mr. Medes is one of the oldtime lumber dealers 
on the market. His membership in Hoo-Hoo is No. 443. 

One of the delegates to the meeting of the yellow pine 
manufacturers in New Orleans last week was J. B. White, 
president of the Missouri Land & Lumber Exchange Com- 
pany. ‘‘We had a successful meeting,’’ Mr. White said. 
‘*The manufacturers encouraged each other by talking 
prosperity.’’ 

The Dierks Lumber & Coal Company is building a 
mill for shortleaf yellow pine at Valliant, in southwestern 
Oklahoma, to have a capacity of 200,000 feet. Part of 
the machinery has been installed. It is expected that 
the mill will be ready for operation about June 1. Harry 
L. Dierks, secretary and treasurer of the company, is in 
Oklahoma. Herman Dierks, vice president and general 
manager of the company, has gone on a trip to the mills 
in Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana. 

The Chicago Lumber & Coal Company has had several 
large sales recently on Pacific coast white pine. 

The lumbermen’s convention last week resulted in a 
material increase of business for J. W. Sanborn, dealer 
in red cedar shingles and Pacific coast lumber. 

The lumber office of Roy Oliver in the R. A. Long 
building has been temporarily closed on account of the 
serious illness of Mr. Oliver in Wichita, Kan. He under- 
went an operation for stomach trouble and has been ill 
a month. The Kansas City office force went to Wichita 
and Mr. Oliver will direct his business from there until 
he is able to return. Before Mr. Oliver opened an office 
in Kansas City he was in the lumber business in Wichita 
with his brother, Frank Oliver. 

‘* Business with us has been a little dull since the con- 
vention,’’? said George Foster, of the Foster Lumber 
Company. 

8. M. Gloyd, of Oklahoma City, Okla., will open a 
lumber office in the new Gloyd building in Kansas City 
in about two months. Six months ago Mr. Gloyd bought 
fifteen yards from his brother, F. E. Gloyd, who has 
offices in the R. A. Long building. S. M. Gloyd owns 
thirty yards, F. E. Gloyd said that he has sold all of 
his lumber interests with the exception of timber land. 
The brothers are interested in the Gloyd office. building. 
it is twelve stories high, and wil be ready for tenants 
in two months. 

The Berkshire Lumber Company reports an active run 
of business on house bills. J. M. Sherwood, city sales- 
nan, said that the outlook for home building was espe. 

ially encouraging. 

The Armourdale office of the Badger Lumber Com- 
pany has furnished estimates on lumber and cement to 
Kansas City, Kan., for improvements at its municipal 

ater plant. 

Twenty-five yard managers of the Leidigh & Havens 
umber Company who attended the convention of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association last week re- 
orted encouraging conditions in their respective fields. 
‘the company entertained the men with a dinner at the 
Baltimore hotel, a luncheon at the Sexton hotel and a 
heater party. 

‘*1t looks like a prosperous year for lumbermen,”’’ said 
John M, Byrne, of the John M. Byrne Lumber Company. 

The demand for residences in Kansas City is unusually 
trong for this season of the year, according to the 
bservation of W. L. Bates, of the Clark & Bates Lumber 
Company. 

Frank Daniels, of the Duscomb-Daniels Lumber Com- 
pany, said that the report that the company’s salesmen 
brought to town last week when they attended the con- 
vention made him happy. ‘‘The boys certainly are en- 
couraged over the business outlook,’’ said Mr. Daniels. 

The S. H. Chatten Lumber Company reports a satis- 
factory trade in shingles last week. C. O. Fields, sales 
manager, believes that the shingle market is improving. 
. Gunter, sales manager of the Glen Lumber Company, 
ilso is optimistic over the shingle outlook. 

At the annual election of the Southwestern Lumber 
Company, Charles E. Lawrence, formerly connected with 
the company, was elected treasurer, and will take an 
active part in the management. The following yard man- 
agers of the company attended the convention of the 
Southwestern association last week: W. Bruce Ander- 
son, George G. Tisdale, H. F. Carroll, Joseph R. Clark, 
R. D. Shrewsbury, Tarner Jones, C. A. Young, O. A. 
Spear, James B. Farris and J. C. Snodgrass. They re- 
ported that continued cold weather in Texas and Okla- 
homa was regarded as beneficial to crops and that the 
outlook indicated that 1910 probably would be a banner 
year for business. 

The Dunean Shingle & Lumber Company’s trade in 
redwood lumber has been active recently. 

The benefits from a proper display of products often 
continue almost indefinitely. John F. Bruce booked 
orders for two carloads of cypress recently that resulted 
from his display at the convention of the Southwestern 
one year ago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. Keith gave a dinner dance at 
their home, 3658 Madison avenue, Friday night, January 
28, in honor of Mr. Keith’s birthday. Mr, Keith is 


president and general manager of the Central Coal & 
Coke Company. 

F. F. Buschow, secretary of the Ingham Lumber Com- 
pany, left Saturday for a two months’ pleasure trip in 
California. M. G. West, sales agent for the company, 
is in Minneapolis, Minn., on business. 

Howard G. Cole, Chicago lumber broker, and Mrs, Cole 
were registered at the Baltimore hotel yesterday. They 
came from Jacksonville, Il. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


Activity in Lumber Expected to Be Greater Than 
Three Years Ago—Yellow Pine Improvement—Re- 
tailers in the Market. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Jan. 29.—Reports from the markets 
abate nothing from the confident and expectant mood 
that was so strikingly developed during the last three 
months of 1909. The inventory season is over, and lum- 
bermen are gradually settling down to the routine of the 
new year’s business. Mills have resumed operation after 
the holiday layoff, and the trade shows activity that is 
destined to surpass anything experienced since the pros- 
perous years of 1906 and 1907. 

In the building line there is a prospect of a great 
undertaking this year. From mills come reports of a 
persistent demand for railroad timber and ties and for 
car building material. In the yard trade are noted 
visible signs of revival. Retailers are sending in in- 
quiries from all quarters and are beginning to place 
orders so as to be provided for the spring trade, which 
shows signs of an early beginning. 

A part of the expected improvement in the yellow pine 
market has already been felt and, judging from the num- 
ber of inquiries that are being forwarded to the whole- 
salers, there will be a large movement of lumber when 
the spring trade begins. 

J. Frank Keith, a prominent lumberman of this city, 
sailed from Port Arthur for Jamaica several days ago 
aboard the Nicaragua. Mr. Keith expects to be away 
for about three weeks. The Nicaragua carried a large 
cargo of lumber, a part of which was loaded at Beau- 
mont. 

E. Gordon King, general sales manager for the Indus- 
trial Lumber Company, returned Friday from west 
Texas. Mr. King says that with a little more rain the 
farmers of that section will have good crops, and that 
prospects for trade improvement are excellent. Sam Park 
and R. M. Hallowell, president and treasurer of this com- 
pany, are in Louisiana, visiting the company’s mills. 

The steamer Disa will take on a large cargo of lumber 
at Orange for Mexican ports. 

Among recent visitors were: Jerome Swinford, of the 
Norris Lumber Company, Houston; C. 8. Vidor, a prom- 
inent lumberman of Galveston; C. R. Cummins, of 
Houston; A. D. Northrup, of Omaha, Neb., and W. J. 
Bracken, of Honey Island. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Texas Millmen Looking Closely After Supply and De- 
mand—Cut Sufficient Only for Present Needs—Yellow 
Piners’ New President. 


Houston, TEx., Jan. 30.—Lumbermen of this city are 
taking pains not to glut the market. They want the con- 
sumers to have all the material they need, but no more. 
The result is that the mills are running at a rate only 
sufficient to supply what the trade requires. Another 
side to this question of supply and demand is a desire to 
conserve the forests, so that future generations will have 
a chance to get some of the lumber from timber now 
standing. 

J. Lewis Thompson, who was elected in New Orleans 
to the high position of president of the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, has returned from that city. 
It was the first time that the honor was ever handed to 
a Texan. He states that the meeting was one of the 
most successful and important the association has ever 
held. The concensus of opinion brought out was that 
no more lumber should be manufactured by the mills 
than the trade needed. How to make good on this point 
was the problem that vexed the brains of the members. 
Since his return Mr. Thompson has been busy receiving 
congratulations on his election. It was a wise choice 
that the convention made, as he is considered one of the 
best millmen in the Southwest. His rapid rise to success 
in Texas has been almost phenomenal. 





IN EAST TEXAS TERRITORY. 


Orders Piling Up at Mills and Wholesale Offices—Big- 
gest Demand from Interior—Railroad Material in 
Urgent Request. 

Nacocpocues, TEex., Feb. 1.—Lumber business in this 
section for the year will be heavy if the optimistic fel- 
lows who are connected with it know what they are talk- 
ing about. Orders already are piling up at the mills and 
wholesale offices, though not all the mills are running 
full time. But little of the output goes to the depleted 
yards, as it is required to fill demand orders. Prices are 
better than they were a week ago and promise to im- 
prove. The greatest demand seems to be coming from 
the interior and from adjoining states, but shipments 
also are being made to the Southwest and into Mexico. 

Some of the mills report an unusual run of special 
orders, special cuts ete. Sales managers are well pleased 
with demand, as it is much better than for the last few 
months and this time a year ago. Demand for railroad 
timber continues brisk, with a slight increase in business, 
Especially is this true of long distance business. A great 
deal of this kind of lumber is going into the Mexico 
country. The hardwood feature is attracting more atten- 
tion than ordinarily and several large hardwood timber 
deals have been made of late. With the establishing of 
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DRUMMOND 
To Move , WISCONSIN 
40 M ft. No. 3 Pine Bds., 4" and wdr., 6' and up. 
80 M ft. No. 6 Pine Bds., 4" and wdr., 6' and up. 
100 M ft. No, 3 Hemlock, 4" and wdr., 6' and up. 
100 M ft. No. 3 Hemlock, 2x 4" and wdr., 6' and up. 
400 M ft. Box Lumber, 1 x 4" and wdr., 3 and 4". 
80 M ft. Hardwood, 1x 3" and wdr., 35" and shorter. 
100 M ft. Hardwood Scoots, 1x3" and wdr., 3' and up. 
50 M ft. No. 2, 1x 4", 8 to 16', Pine. 
100 M ft. No. 3, 1x 8", 8 to 16', Pine. 
100 M ft. No. 3, 1x10", 8 to 16', Pine. 
2x 10—18 to 24', No. 1 and No. 2 Norway. 
No. 1 White Cedar Shingles 
White Cedar Posts and Poles. 


Write for Stock Sheet and Prices. 
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We have a daily output of 500,000 
feet, modern mills and excellent 
shipping facilities at Norfolk, Va,, 
New Berne and Belhaven, N. C., 


and can ship by rail or vessel. 


We insure correct manufacture, 
strict grades and accurate count. 


John L. Roper Lbr. Co. 
Norfolk, Va. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Cable Address 
Franklin Bank Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. ““ROLUMCO"” NORFOLK 

18 Broadway, New York. A. B. C. Code 
Prudential Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


and 
170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. American Lumberman Telecode 


a shuttle block factory, the only one in the state, demand 
for persimmon and sweet gum will be increased. 

A. W. Hunt, with the Cavin Lumber Company, has 
gone to Mexico to look after business interests. 

Estimators have completed their work for the Hayward 
Mill Company, and in a few days will be ready to sub- 
mit figures. They have been in the field for a month, 
covering in that time about twenty years’ cut, on a basis 
of 150,000 feet daily. Charles Meece, of the sales de- 
partment, has returned from a selling trip to western 
Texas and Oklahoma. 
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Our “Newbern” N. C. Flooring, Ceiling, 
Roofers, etc., is Strictly High Class Stock. 
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HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
willbe found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.’ Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMEBERMAN. 215 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


Big Deal Consummated—Baltimore Concern to Dis- 
tribute Entire Year’s Cut of North Carolina Pro- 
ducers—Ice Gorge. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 2.—That there must be great 
activity in the North Carolina pine trade is evidenced by 
a deal recently concluded between the Wiley-Homer Lum- 
ber Company, this city, and the Dennis Simmons Lumber 
Company, with headquarters at Williamston, N. C. The 
deal involves the distribution of the entire production of 
the Simmons company for the current year, and Maurice 
W. Wiley, of the Wiley-Homer company, estimates that 
the latter concern will be required to handle about 30,- 
000,000 feet of lumber. The Simmons company operates 
mills at Middlesex, Kenly and Astoria, N. C., and is one 
of the most prominent North Carolina pine producing 
concerns in the trade. The agreement was closed about 
two weeks ago. The Wiley-Homer company is loading 
about 3,000,000 feet of lumber by vessel at different 
points, and will charter other craft. Mr. Wiley says he 
is placing the lumber as fast as it can be shipped. 

Perhaps the greatest damage done at Havre de Grace 
last week by the ice and flood waters of the Susque- 
hanna river was to the planing mill and lumber yard of 
the Rowland Lumber Company, which is located only a 
short distance from the river. Havre de Grace is sit- 
uated in the river gorge, where the stream cuts in be- 
tween high hills. The action of the water and ice has 
cut out a chasm perhaps 100 feet deep. 


C. L. Fraser, lumberman, of Glasgow, Scotland, was” 


in Baltimore last week on his return from Bristol, Tenn., 
and other points, where he saw many of the millmen and 
otherwise got in close touch with the hardwood trade. 
He had been traveling since Christmas, and is making his 
way by easy stages to New York, there to take the 
steamer next Saturday for home. Mr. Fraser found the 
millmen generally in good spirits, with prices steady. 
Speaking of the home market, he expressed the opinion 
that it would improve now that the parliamentary elec- 
tions were out of the way. The outcome of the voting, 
he said, meant that there would be no radical changes 
attempted, and the country would settle down to business. 

William M. Burgan, yellow pine and cypress man, is 
south for about two weeks. He will go as far as George- 
town, S. C., and also may visit Eddy Lake, the scene of 
the operations of the Eddy Lake Cypress Company, in 
which he is largely interested. A portion of the plant 
was (destroyed by fire last summer, but whether or not 
the destroyed part of the mill shall be rebuilt has not 
yet been definitely determined. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


North Carolina Pine in Good Condition—Giltedged 
Air and Kiln Dried Stock Scarce—Scarcity of Fram- 
ing Sizes is Reported. 

NorFoLk, VA., Jan. 29.—A better feeling prevails in 
North Carolina pine circles, notwithstanding adverse 
weather conditions. Practically all interest is directed 
toward present purchases for future delivery. A good 
spot business is being done, and naturally there is a call 
for immediate use. This is giving the car trade about 
all that could be expected. Manufacturers have nothing 
but encouraging information to offer. Buyers are busy 
and inquiries are in better volume than a week or two 
ago. Manufacturers are receiving more orders than they 
care to entertain until the price situation improves. 

Inquiries are coming in freely from wholesalers and 
others working in the distributing territory for mill 
connections that will give them dependable service. In 
a majority of cases those inquiring want giltedged kiln 
dried rough and dressed North Carolina pine and are 
willing to pay good prices. 

These connections, however, seem difficult to obtain. 
This may appear strange to some members of the trade, 
who imagine that in view of sluggish price conditions it 
ought to be easy to procure desirable connections. Judg- 
ing from indications the number of disgruntled buyers 
will be large by the 1st of April. It would nut do to 
take too much for granted concerning the North Caro- 
lina pine situation in the matter of stocks, and the eager- 
ness of manufacturers to part with their lumber. The 
best evidence of the situation comes from the buyers 
who have scoured this section seeking stock and have 
found that desirable kiln or air dried North Carolina 
pine is not easy to purchase. 

There is a decided scarcity of framing sizes and pros- 
pects are poor for making any considerable umount of 
this stock for the next sixty days. Under these condi- 
tions there is a well defined firmness in prices. It is 
reported that hemlock and spruce will be advanced in 
price this spring and this, evidently, is one reason that 
manufacturers of sap. sizes of framing and pine stuff 
are holding off for better prices. This applies especially 
to lengths 16 feet and over and takes in sizes from 
2x4 to 8x8. Several good schedules have been offered 


at prices which indicate that stock is wanted for imme- 
diate use. Manufacturers throughout the eastern pine 
section state that while the pressure is not great the 
outlook is encouraging. 

The Norfolk & Southern railway has completed what is 
said to be one of the longest trestles in the world. It 
crosses Albemarle sound and is five and a quarter miles 
long. A fast schedule with increased train service has 
been inaugurated. Heretofore delays were necessary on 
account of transfer by ferry. New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore lumbermen can leave their offices one day 
and be into the heart of the North Carolina pine section 
the next day. 

The John L. Roper Lumber Company has bought a 
large area of valuable timber in the dismal swamp sec- 
tion of Virginia, which it will develop shortly. The cut 
of this tract will be handled through the company’s Gil- 
merton mill. 

James Gillespie, lumberman of North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., stopped over in Norfolk for a few days in order 
to familiarize himself with the local situation. He has 
bought a large quantity of stock for his trade. 

Walter D. Gulick, retailer of Washington, N. J., 
recently made his first trip to this locality. He was 
favorably impressed with business prospects. 

J. L. Hammer, with the Thomas B. Hammer Company, 
Philadelphia, wholesaler, who has been making the 
rounds of the North Carolina pine territory, stopped over 
in Norfolk for a few days looking over the situation. 

J. T. Robinhold, with Eli B. Hallowell & Co., Phila- 
delphia, has been traveling through the North Carolina 
pine fields and reports conditions favorable for a good 
season’s business, 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


Large Inquiries Out for Factory Flooring—New Busi- 
_hess Opens Well—Falling Off in Demand for Car 

Material. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLa., Jan. 29.—New business has 
opened fairly well and several large inquiries are out 
for factory flooring for use in New England. Continued 
severe weather in the East is having its effect on the de- 
mand for yard orders, as building operations practically 
have ceased. 

A slight falling off has occurred in the demand for car 
material, but the majority of the mills have orders booked 
for from thirty to ninety days ahead. 

A. G. Cummer has returned from Cadillac, Mich., 
where he has been looking after the interests of his con- 
cern. He reports that the outlook in hardwood is bright. 

I’, E. Towne, who for several years was southern man- 
ager for the Yellow Pine Company, of New York city, 
has accepted a position on the road for the Cummer Lum- 
ber Company. He has returned from a trip through the 
state and finds the mills well filled with orders and mill- 
men confident as to prospects. 

Vessels, for which fears are entertained as to safety, 
recently loaded at this port, are the Annie R. Bishop, 
Martha 8. Dement, Maggie S. Hart, Auburn, Edgar C. 
Ross, S. G. Haskell and R. C. McQuillan. 

Prominent millmen in this city this week were O. N. 
Richardson, of the Seminole Saw Mill Company, Leon- 
ton, Fla.; D. W. McArthur, of Montbrook; C. E. Melton, 
of Micanopy, and M. D. Barber, of McClenny. 





FROM THE GEORGIAN CAPITAL. 


Atlanta Leads Eight of South’s Principal Cities in 
Building—Dealers Looking for Biggest Year in His- 
tory of Lumber Business. 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 2.—Taken in its entirety the 
Georgia lumber market is stronger in demand and prices 
than it has been for two years. This is due mainly to an 
unprecedented amount of building. 

For January the Atlanta building inspector issued 331 
permits, aggregating $500,000. He estimates that during 
the present month 120 homes will be erected in this 
city. That, combined with operations already under 
way, makes the demand for building material, particularly 
for dressed stock, sash, doors and blinds, lath and shingles 
particularly strong. 

Local dealers expect one of the best, if not the big- 
gest, year in the history of their business. They are 
keenly interested in statistics just issued, showing that 
in 1909 Atlanta led eight of the South’s foremost cities 
in the amount of money invested in buildings, including 
business blocks and residences. Its record is $5,551,951, 
as compared with $5,165,172 for New Orleans, $4,324,377 
for Memphis and $2,341,669 for Birmingham. The 
other cities in their respective rank are Richmond, 
Dallas, Fort Worth and Chattanooga. 

Within the last few days two lumber industries of 
importance have been inaugurated in Georgia. At 
Jackson, a short distance from Atlanta, the Butts Lum- 
ber Company has applied for a charter. It proposes to 
carry on a general wholesale and retail lumber busi- 
ness and to manufacture and sell sash, doors and blinds. 
Its officers are J. S. Carter, president; W. G. Barnes, 
vice president; R. F. Watkins, jr., secretary, and W. M. 
Settle, treasurer. J. T. Warthen will be general man- 
ager of the plant. 

At Dublin, in middle Georgia, the Southland Lumber 
Company will begin operations about February 15. The 
plant is centered in the midst of rich timber lands, 
comparatively untouched, and which include an abund- 
ance of cypress. Clark Thwing, of the Grand Rapids 
Veneer Company, and George J. Shult~, formerly of 
the Shultz Manufacturing Company, of Wells, N. Y., 
are both interested in the new concern, being, respect- 
ively, vice president and operating manager. Frank J. 
Garbutt, of Sandersville, Ga., is president, and W. W. 
Barsech, of Charleston, W. Va., secretary and sales 
manager. 
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Sawn Timber Market Quiet—Inquiry Continues Good 
in West Indian Trade—Trade with Porto Rico Ac- 
tive—Outward Movement. 


MosiLz, ALA., Jan. 29.—The Gulf market for sawn 
timber is quiet, shippers showing very little inclination to 
buy in the face of discouraging reports from their 
European correspondents. The best offers will yield the 
shipper but from 23 to 23% cents a cubic foot, and 
the average cost at Gulf ports remains well above those 
figures. Meantime receipts are small and a fair pro- 
portion thereof is being disposed of in the coastwise 
trade with reasonably good return. Liverpool and Man- 
chester stock reports show a decrease of 152,000 feet 
during December. The combined stock at the year’s end 
was 1,202,000 cubic feet, while that of a year ago was 
25 percent larger. 

London stocks are about normal, amounting to 652,000 
cubie feet. Stocks at Glasgow and Greenock are 1,556,- 
000 eubie feet, an increase of about 114,000 feet over 
last year. Consumption at all these ports has been up 
to that of the previous year. The level of price in sales 
trom stock is reported as under that at which fresh tim- 
ber can be imported. The movement at these leading 
ports is somewhat better, but the demand is chiefly of 
a hand to mouth character. At the outports indications 
are moderately encouraging, and a number of good orders 
are in prospect. The outward movement in sawn timber 
during the last week was about the average, but with 
the exception of one or two small lots it was all for the 
Mediterranean, , 

About half the quantity of hewn timber shipped in 
1908 went forward last year. The total, which was the 

smallest within several years, was 1,453,245 cubic feet. 
Of this 227,347 cubie feet went to Rotterdam, 232,796 to 
Liverpool and 133,995 to Amsterdam. In 1908 more than 
1,000,000 feet was shipped to Rotterdam. The demand 
is still quiet and prices low and variable. 

Prices of kiln dried saps show very little change, $20 
to $20.50 generally ruling for 6-inch stock, though 1x4 
has brought nearly as much, and considerable quantities 
have been used in some South American schedules, while 
fair shipments of the same size have also been made to 
Italy. 

34 the South American trade prices show very little 
change and are firmly established, the tendency being 
rather upward. As to their future course there is vary- 
ing opinion, with those most experienced in the trade 
estimating May values about $1 higher than those ruling. 
During the first two weeks of the current year over 
25,000,000 feet of lumber was dispatched from the 
Coast to River Plate ports, which may be taken as an 
‘videnee of the heavy engagements of recent months in 
this trade. Only two vessels were cleared for the River 
Plate during the last week—a steamer from Mobile for 
Buenos Ayres and a sailer by the Keyser-Muldon Com- 
pany for Montevideo, the total outward movement being 
tut 3,100,000 feet. 

In the West Indian trade the inquiry continues good 
ind prospects are excellent in the Cuban trade, there 
veing strong revival in the demand for lumber in sym- 
vathy with improved commercial conditions, and a profit- 
ible sugar crop. Trade has also been active with Porto 
‘ico, and a good quantity of business is booked, but 
‘ther wants are still made known. Other islands show 
‘air interest, and in all except Jamaica the trade is 
naking gains. Values are steady and firm and freights 

re higher than at this time a year ago, in consequence 

f inereased traffic for vessels plying in this trade. The 

utward movement during the last week to Cuban ports 

as again large, reaching an aggregate of 2,915,000 feet. 

‘ive cargoes went to Havana, two to Caibarien and one 
o Cardenas. Seven vessels cleared for other ports of 
he West Indies—two for Porto Rico, two for Jamaica 
ud one each for Martinique, St. Lucia and Barbadoes. 

The interior trade is in a healthy state, with excellent 
january business and very good prospects for the open- 
ng of spring. Railroad buying continues to lead and 

oth orders and inquiries are showing gains over the good 
ecord of recent months. Snow and intense cold in the 
‘orth have retarded demand in other lines. 

The outward movement of lumber and timber for the 
ist two years from the principal ports of the Gulf 
cast is as follows: 

PENSACOLA, FLA. 


YEAR— Lumber. Sawn. Hewn. 
iw Ee ee ee 186,890,943 112,765,884 149,873 
a ET Ce 135,374,121 91,579,952 478,518 

MOBILE, ALA. 
bo, SEL PE OE Lee 226,716,722 83,768,738 403,625 
CDs sos vet a eae aa 169,773,636 71,698,071 977,052 
PASCAGOULA, MISS. 

bo OE Oe 22,016,000 8,066,000 222,257 

EG isk dsdeeedaOeeee 96,061,000 9,403,000 230,744 
GULFPORT, MISS. 
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ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 


inquiry Slow but Heavy Requisitions Bolster Demand 

—Steady Outgo of Pitch Pine for Latin-American 

Consumption—Shipping Notes. 

GULFPORT, Miss., Jan. 30.—Current inquiry is a shade 
off, but demand, bolstered by late heavy requisitions, 
maintains a good average, with prices unchanged. The 
business outlook for the coming ninety days promises a 
steady outgo of pitch pine in all grades required for 





Latin-American consumption. English and German con- 
sumers likely will not prove heavy bidders for new 
stocks, owing to the large supply housed by English im- 
— and to the unsettled conditions of the German 
trade, 

Prices on all grades of lumber for shipment to West- 
ern island ports are firmly adhered to. With continued 
good demand from these markets and stronger freight 
rates, resuiting from the annual summer scarcity of small 
vessels, it is probable that quotations soon will show a 
shade heavier. 

Last week’s forwarding includes a second cargo to 
Jamaica, the British schooner Delta being cleared by the 
L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company from Scranton with 
271,000 feet, valued at $5,950. 

The Russian bark Ocean, 968,000 feet, was cleared 
from Gulfport by the H. Weston Lumber Company; 
$18,628. 

The American schooner Alice Lord, 287,000 feet, was 
cleared from Scranton by the Dantzler company; $4,542. 

The Italian bark Anirac, 513,000 feet, was cleared 
from Scranton by the Robinson Land & Lumber Com- 
pany; $8,447. 

The British steamer Tapton, with a parcel of 938,000 
feet, $30,029, for Rotterdam, Netherlands, and parcel of 
129,000 feet of lumber and 509,000 feet sawn timber, 
$4,122 and $11,198, respectively, was cleared for Amster- 
dam, Netherlands, from Gulfport by the European Lum- 
ber Company. 

Entries—Gulfport. 

British steamship Queenswood, 1,806 tons, from Mobile, 

for J. W. Corry & Co. 
Entries—Scranton. 


British schooner Earl Grey, 379 tons, from Cienfuegos, for 
L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

American schooner Hamilton J. Powell, 244 tons, Vera 
Cruz, for L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

British schooner Dara C., 402 tons, Havana, for McIntosh. 

Swedish steamship Uppland, 1,780 tons, Mobile, for Stand- 
ard Export Company. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


January Business Fell Short of Expectations—Call for 
Cypress Gaining Strength—Almost a ‘‘Drive’’ on 
No, 2 Common. 

New ORLEANS, La., Jan. 31.—The trade outlook 
seems to be brightening steadily, though new business 
booked for January doubtless fell short of expecta- 
tions. Owing to severe weather retailers have held 
back longer than was expected, and other circumstances 
have contributed to the delay of a genuine revival of 
demand all around. For February, however, the pros- 
pect is much more favorable, and in most of the south- 
ern woods a business of normal propositions is confi- 
dently expected. 

Call for cypress is gradually gaining in strength and 
volume. The movement was close to normal and eol- 
leetions were reported excellent throughout the month. 
Mill stocks are in better shape, considerable new dry 
stock having come in during the last thirty days, but 
owing to the fact that many mills shipped last year 
more than they cut, the stocks at mills are by no means 
unwieldy. Call for upper grades is about as it has 
been. The feature for the last ten days has probably 
been a demand, almost amounting to a drive, for No. 2 
common, upon which a further reduction of concessions 
in the near future would cause no surprise. A fair 
movement of lath is also noted, some of the mills re- 
porting stocks pretty well cleared out. Shingles are 
selling well. Prices all around are stiff. Barring a 
temporary car shortage on the Southern Pacific, caused 
by the massing of cars at New Orleans to handle sev- 
eral steamer cargoes of inbound freight, and now prac- 
tically over, the car supply has furnished no particular 
cause for complaint. 

Yellow pine is working up to a stronger and healthier 
position. No special changes in the character of the 
call are reported but the volume of domestic demand 
shows increase and the price is said to be firm and, for 
some items, tending upward. The French and Italian 
floods may further retard revival of European export 
demand, but South America continues to absorb a 
considerable proportion of export stock. Railroads and 
ear factories are still liberal and dependable customers. 
There are rumors of considerably increased outturn, 
though no statistics sufficiently general or comprehen- 
sive to warrant the assertion outright are submitted 
in its support, and the report is denied in some quarters. 

The Farnsworth Cotton Picker Company, a corpora- 
tion with an authorized capital stock of $5,000,000, has 
been organized in New Orleans ‘to place on the market 
the cotton picker invented by W. W. Farnsworth, a 
former lumberman connected a few years ago with the 
Farnsworth Lumber Company at Scranton, Miss. The 
company is authorized to begin business when $100,000 
of its capital stock is paid in; its headquarters is New 
Orleans and its incorporators are W. W. Farnsworth, 
R. A. Farnsworth, J. L. Dantzler, J. I. Ford, W. A. Pol- 


_ lock, J. W. Griffin and E. R. DuMont. 


The Orleans Dry Kiln & Stacker Company filed articles 
of incorporation today. Its domicile is New Orleans, 
though it is financed largely with Mississippi capital, 
and its capital stock is $10,000. It is authorized to 
engage in the manufacture and sale of stacking, dry 
kiln and sawmill machinery. Lucius L. Lampton is 
president, Robert B. Lampton vice president, Eugene 
W. Reid secretary-treasurer, and William Graham 
general manager. 

A report from Hammond announces the establish- 
ment of a saw mill at Arcola, in Tangipahoa parish, by 
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So say dealers and contract- 
ors, for it is easy to work 
and every piece is correctly 
graded, hence reduces labor 
costs and eliminates unneces- 
sary waste. When in doubt 
order 


olldslboro 
. C, Pime 


It possesses an individuality 
that never fails to impress it- 
self on a customer and you 
can depend on him coming 
back when he needs more— 
that’s what counts. 


Ask for Prices. Te'ecode usea. 


Johnson Wimsatt, 
Washington, D. C. 








North Carolina 


PINE 


KILN -DRIED 
Rough or Dressed. 





Daily Capacity: 
Saw Mills, 350,000 _— Planing Mills, 200,000 


CAMP MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, VA. 
1 Madison Ave., New York Frick Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 


N.C. Pine 


IN CAR OR CARGO SHIPMENTS 








Our equipment enables us to carry 
a good stock of kiln dried, rough 
and dressed lumber, and we have 
shipping facilities that guarantee 
prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Company 


Manufacturers 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
EASTERN SAI ES OFFICE—Fiatiron Bidg., New York 
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Send for information to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. I 
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50,000 ft. 1x4 Strips 
All High Grade 


Yellow Popl 


Write Us 


Conasauga, Tenn. 

















SPECIAL PRICES 


30,000 ft. 1x8 No. | Com. 
25,000 ft. 1x8 Sap & Select 





Can Be Worked Any Way 


Conasauga Lumber Co. 
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860 Old Colony Bldg. 
CHICAGO. 


Telephone, 
Harrison 5343. 





BOAT STOCK. 
Long Timbers. 


W. W. Herron Lumber Co. 


The Herron Bldg. 
MOBILE. 


LONG LEAF 
YELLOW PINE 


CAR STOCK AND RAILROAD MATERIAL. 


Structural Timbers. 
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T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


YELLOW PINE 


Suite 1220 Chemical Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Manufacturers and Wholesale 


Dealers® ini ?:2-42.0608 











Greenbrier Lumber Co., 


NEOLA, 
W.VA. 











MANUFACTURERS 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Special Bills in Oak and Pine from our own Timber Lands. 









Mill Capacity 75,000 feet per day. 









W. U. Telegraph Office, White Sulphur, W.Va. 


















Don’t Bother to Figure 


Price, postpaid, in morocco binding, with lap 
ES I ELMS 








When you can SAVE THE TIME AND TROUBLE and also 
be certain of getting the correct answer by referring to 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


It reduces to board measure—lumber, scantling, square timber, 
and saw logs; contains over 200,000 figures that can be relied on. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


It Out 


and pocket,_ 
Pees $2.00 














EK. B. and M. N. Sauls. Its principal claim to fame 
depends upon the name selected by the owners. It is 
said that the concern has been christened ‘‘The Hook- 
worm Company,’’ a cognomen believed to be absolutely 
unique in the nomenclature of the lumber industry . 

At a meeting of the Public Belt Commission last 
Friday it was decided to withdraw the inquiry some 
time ago submitted to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission regarding the status of the New Orleans Public 
Belt Line and to apply for recognition as a common 
carrier. The action was induced partly by information 
that Commissioner Harlan had virtually held the public 
belt to be a common earrier, and by the further desire 
to join the Car Service Association and reap the 
benefits of the per diem charges. 

The Jackson (Miss.) Board of Trade has joined the 
commercial bodies of other Mississippi cities in the 
request of Governor Noel that he submit to the legisla- 
ture at this session the proposal to repeal or amend the 
state law rigidly limiting corporation property holdings 
inside the state. 

Paul A. English, a business man of San Juan, Porto 
Rico, urges the New Orleans lumbermen to take steps 
to secure a larger share of the Porto Rican business. 
Mr. English explains that the pineapple industry is 
flourishing surprisingly in the country of his adoption 
and that 750,000 crates will be needed to handle the 
crop this year. 

Constitutionality of what is known as the foreign 
corporations act, prohibiting the removal by corpora- 
tions of lawsuits from state to federal courts, was at- 
tacked by the attorneys for the Holberg Mercantile 
Company, charged with its violation in the criminal 
district court in this city. A demurrer has been filed 
which holds the law unreasonable, oppressive and viola- 
tive of the fourteenth amendment. 





SOUTHWESTERN LUMBER NEWS. 


Yellow Pine Prices Climbing Up—Much Material Going 
East of the Mississippi—Bulk of Cutting Orders from 
Railroads. 

LAKE CHARLES, La., Jan. 31.—Orders of the last week 
verify the prediction that the yellow pine market has not 
yet reached the top. There has been no flurry, but a 
steady, even call for almost all kinds of stuff. Prices 
will average fully 25 cents a thousand feet over what 
was offered at this time last week. Demand is increasing 
from the West. Jobbers and dealers in that section of 
the yellow pine territory continue to buy assorted stocks 
preparatory to serving the retail trade in Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Texas. Another avenue through 
which a large amount of material is being distributed is 
the cities east of the Mississippi river, including Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland and Buffalo. Heretofore the yellow 
pine mills in this section have had very little call from 
that quarter, but the use of pine in office building work 
and general construction is constantly increasing. The 
bulk of the cutting orders now occupying the Lake 
Charles mills is from the railroads. Orders from the big 
southern lines continue to come this way. Heavy timbers 
and dimension stock also is being sought for bridge re- 
pairs. 

Perhaps the most noticeable inquiry of the last week 
has been for No. 2 grades, which have been a drug on 
the market for some time, and the call for it is taken to 
indicate that better grades are getting a little stiff in 
price and the trade seeking to substitute. Only one of 
the big mills in the Lake Charles territory has a large 
amount of this character of stuff to offer. The export 
demand is less brisk. The heaviest call from the export- 
ers seems to be upon the mills east of New Orleans. 

The building of several mills in the Lake Charles ter- 
ritory has caused timber land values to increase mate- 
rially. Mills are to be built at De Ridder, De Quincey 
and Kinder, and as these plants necessarily must have 
raw material to last them for the next ten years at least, 
heavy purchases have been made and those holding large, 
unbroken tracts of yellow pine predict that this timber 
will be selling for from $75 to $100 an acre soon. Very 
little timber land in this territory is offered at any price. 

John H. Foster, of Washington, D. C., forestry assist- 
ant of the United States Forest Service, has arrived in 
Louisiana for the purpose of classifying Louisiana tim- 
ber lands and making an examination of Louisiana for- 
ests with a view of reporting to the general assembly of 
this state at its meeting in May. 

The McCarroll Lumber Company has completed a mill 
at Holden, Livingston parish. The mill is of a 75,000- 
foot capacity and will employ about 125 men. Holden is 
about eighteen miles east of Denham Springs. 

The Hammond Lumber Company, of Hammond, is fit- 
ting out a large number of camp cars for the aceommo- 
dation of a big gang of railroad laborers which will be 
taken to Doyle, where the building, of the company’s 
logging road. will be rushed. The big mill of the com- 
pany will be run day and night for the next two years on 
its contract for sawing up a large tract of timber in 
Livingston parish, and the building of this tram road 
became necessary to get the logs to the mill. 

J. Willis Moore, of Hackley, La., has bought the plant 
of R. E. Hobgood & Sons, consisting of saw mill, planer 
and dry kiln. Mr. Moore will give the operation of the 
plant his personal attention. 





SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES. 


Orders Plenty at the Mills, but Many Turned Down on 
Account of Low Prices—Mixed Car Orders Shipped— 
Trade Notes. 

WarrREN, ARK., Jan. 29.—Manufacturers are confident, 
since the conference at New Orleans, La., that yellow 
pine’ prices will not go lower, and while they do not 
predict any heavy advances in the immediate future they 


do believe that as the year advances conditions will im- 
prove. 

Inquiries this week have been more numerous than they 
were last week and a satisfactory volume of orders 
received. The mills, however, found it necessary to 
return some of the orders received on account of the low 
prices attached, and also because of being short on items 
that they would not be able to supply at once. 

A large percent of B and better has been shipped this 
month, more than usual, and also a large number of 
mixed orders. Trade, however, can not be expected to 
improve materially until weather conditions become more 
settled. The weather has been satisfactory locally dur- 
ing the last week, but such has not been the case at many 
other points where yellow pine is consumed. 

Unless the weather is satisfactory at buying points 
dealers are not inclined to place orders for much stock, 
knowing they will be unable to dispose of it until open 
weather does come, to say nothing about the disagree- 
able part of unloading. The woods in another week will 
be dry enough for advantageous work. 

The Dierks Lumber & Coal Company has decided to 
build a large mill on its property at De Queen, Ark., to 
take the place of the one recently destroyed by fire. 
Work is expected to be begun within sixty days. 

C. J. Mansfield, secretary and general manager for the 
Arkansas Lumber Company; N. H. Clapp, jr., general 
manager of the Southern Lumber Company, and O. O. 
Axley, sales manager for the same concern, returned 
from a meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation at New Orleans Thursday night and all reported 
an extra good meeting. 

J. R. Williams, jr., of the J. R. Williams Lumber Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, Pa., was a business visitor at the 
Southern company’s office Saturday afternoon. 
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Moore-Chase, 


A romance which had its beginning two years ago at 
the Colonial Club, 4445 Grand boulevard, terminated 
Wednesday .of this week in the marriage of Tom A. 
Moore and Miss Eleanore Marion Chase, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs, Ira R. Chase, 5013 Grand boulevard. Mr. 
Moore is engaged in the commission lumber and tie busi- 
ness, with offices at 318 Railway Exchange building, Chi- 
cago. 

Prior to Mr. Moore’s entering business at Chicago he 
was for many years connected with the lumber trade in 
St. Louis, Mo. In 1897 he became identified with George 
Mickle in the jobbing business under the title of the 
Mickle-Moore Lumber Company. This concern did busi- 
ness under this title for about two years, when Mr. 
Moore bought out Mr. Mickle’s interest and organized 
the T. A. Moore Lumber & Mill Company and operated 





MR. AND MRS. TOM A. MOORE. 


under that title for about two years, when he became 
secretary of the Colonial Lumber & Timber Company. 
He remained with this concern one year and then severed 
his connection with it and did business again under the 
title of the T. A. Moore Lumber & Mill Company. 

The wedding was a quiet home affair, with relatives 
and a few close friends present, the Rev. William Chal 
mers Covert, of the Forty-first Presbyterian church, who 
is a friend of the bride, performing the ceremony. Miss 
Margaret Chase attended the bride and E. Reed Butler, 
of St. Louis, served as best man. Mr. and Mrs. Moor 
left on their honeymoon for New Orleans for the Mard 
Gras, going from there to Christian Pass and Mobile. A 
cozy, little apartment at 1375 East Fifty-fourth street 
will be ready for them upon their return, where they wil! 
be at home to their friends after May 15. 





RAILROAD SUED BY GOVERNMENT. 


Boise, IpA., Jan. 21.—One of the most important que: 
tions to railroad builders through the timbered belts o 
this state is involved in the suit that has been filed in th 
United States “district court in. this city by the governmen! 
under request of the Forest Service, against the Chicag: 
Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railway Company to recov 
payment of timber cut along the right of way by the rai! 
road in building its line through the Coeur d’Alene India 
reservation. Hearing in the case will be held at Mosco\ 
during the spring term of court. The railroad takes defens’ 
behind what is claimed a special act of Congress grantin 
to railroad builders the title to timber cut along the rig! 
of way of the road to be disposed of as the road sees fi'- 
In view of the fact, however, that the proposed route f< 
the road passes through a forest reservation, created sin« 
special privileges were granted to railroads, the forest! 
department holds that the company should be liable f 
every foot of timber taken out. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD. 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


Favorable Weather Has Increased Production of Hard- 
wood Lumber—Navigation on Mississippi Resumed— 
January Banner Month in Building. v 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 31.— Weather conditions 
throughout the Memphis territory have been ideal during 
the last week, resulting in a decided increase in the pro- 
duction of hardwood lumber. Some mills are still closed 
on account of repairs and improvements and some are 
without the necessary timber supply. However, the ma- 
jority of those in Memphis proper, as well as those in the 
Memphis territory, are running full time and producing 
lumber at a satisfactory rate. 

Building operations in Memphis during January were 
on a large scale. The total for the month is considerably 
in excess of $1,250,000. The exact figures will not be 
known for several days, but during a single day recently 
permits were issued for about $1,000,000. This broke all 
records for any single day in the history of this city and 
also makes January the banner month in building. The 
direct cause of the very large showing was the issuance 
of a permit to the Exchange Building Company for the 
erection of a building on the site of the old Memphis 
Cotton exchange. The cost of this, according to the 
permit, is approximately $850,000. 

Several lumber concerns in North Memphis have con- 
tributed from $10 to $50 to the Memphis Fire Relief 
Association in token of the appreciation of the excellent 
work done by the fire department during the recent fires 
in North Memphis, which damaged the Crescent Lumber 
Company to the extent of $20,000, and which also did 
considerable damage at one of the warehouses of the 
Anderson-Tully Company.. The North Memphis lumber 
district is very much congested and, but for the excellent 
work done by the fire department, the property damages 
would have been exceptionally heavy. Those who con- 
tributed are as follows: 


CONTRIBUTORS— Amount contributed. 
AT. OBIE oi. 6:6 :05.0.05.0'0000340440400806 $50 
0 55 6:66 54.05 SAAN 0 ss ka ae ese eulem 25 
Memphis Veneer & Lumber Company..............eee.% 25 
Bs as Ce Be TORIIIIG nino 06.0 5:6.0:0:0:05. 00002065 25 
eR ER AT earner: «tree 25 
Memphis Hardwood Flooring Company...............4.+ 25 
Bennett Hardwood Lumber Company...............ee. 25 
EEREEMCED TREO COUNIOIG ss 0 0 00:00 0:0'4:0. 0 0:0.0:0:0:00:004:0:000-0 10 
eee 10 
J. M. Pritchard Lumber Company............... bewwen 10 
i'r ee Se Coots nko skcusaunnseeebace 10 


River traffic has been resumed on the Mississippi. This 
river is now clear of floating ice and most of the boats, 
including the Lee line steamers, have resumed their usual 
schedules. The Mississippi has risen considerably during 
the last few days and there promises to be a large 
enough volume of water to enable those who have timber 
to bring out to do so without difficulty. 

The Dierks Lumber & Coal Company, De Queen, Ark., 
has decided to build a large mill on its property at that 
point, to replace the one recently destroyed by fire. 

J. W. McClute, secretary-treasurer of the Belgrade 
Lumber Company, and vice president of the Lumber- 
men’s Club, of Memphis, has been appointed by the city 
administration to control solicitors for charitable institu- 
tions in this city. 

W. L. Crenshaw and C. M. Cathey, of the Belgrade 
Lumber Company, have returned. from St. Louis, Mo., 
where they attended a meeting of the directors of the 
Regal Buggy Company. - 

James M. Thompson, of the James M. Thompson Lum- 
her Company, has returned from a business trip to Mis- 
SISSIppl. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


Hardwood Movement Increasingly Active—Predictions 
of Prosperity Being Fulfilled—-Chair Manufacturing 
Concern Reorganized. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb, 2.—Activity continues to in- 
crease.on the Nashville lumber market during the last 
week. The market has been crowded with eastern buyers, 
who have been attracted here by the excellent stocks on 
hand. Purchasers from the East and North find this a 
very fertile field and dealers with a good supply of hard- 
wood have no trouble to secure buyers. ; 

Red and white oak, plain and quartered, led for the 
week. Chestnut was a good second. Ash, poplar and 
hickory were in splendid demand. Stocks are apparently 
sufficient to meet all demands made upon them, every 
yard being well supplied with hardwoods of the better 
grades and buyers are experiencing little trouble in 
securing what they want here. Mail orders are also 
numerous and outoftown business is coming in liberally 

Indications are very favorable for an early spring and 
building campaign, which will certainly equal that of 
former years. Conditions are fully coming up to expecta- 
tions and predictions. 

The following were among the visitors on the local 
market during the last week: Charles Milne, New York; 
William P, and Charles Shearer, of Philadelphia; H. B. 
Abell, of Fitchburg, Mass.; C. W. Latherbee, of Boston; 
J. W. Floyd, of Philadelphia; B. E. Gray, of Cincin- 
nati; W. P. Anderson, of Philadelphia; Evan James, 
of St. Louis, and B. L.. Duhlmeier, of Cincinnati. 

President A. B. Newell, of the Tennessee Central rail- 
road, who recently returned from New York and other 
eastern points, was asked concerning the report that the 
Louisville & Nashville railroad was to secure contro] of 
and operate the Tennessee Central. In reply he said: 
“*At present I have nothing to say except to deny the 


rumor connecting us in any way with the Louisville & 
Nashville road.’’ It is still expected that the Tennessee 
Central officials will soon be in a position to announce 
something definite concerning the future conduct of their 
road and the interchange of through freight with the 
Illinois Central on the West and the Southern on the 
East, about which so much has recently been said in the 
newspapers and in business circles. 

D. L. Martin, of Totty’s, near Centerville, Tenn., is in 
a critical condition from being caught by a log which 
rolled over the entire length of his body. The accident 
occurred while Martin was hauling logs. His right arm 
was broken, one wrist dislocated, his left leg broken and 
knee dislocated and he received injuries about the head. 
Internal injuries are also feared, and if such were sus- 
tained there is little hope of his recovery, he being sixty 
years of age. 

The Dayton (Tenn.) Chair works will probably soon 
be reorganized and the operation of the plant resumed. 
The plant has been shut down nearly ten years because 
of a lack of capital and business depression. Plans are 
being worked out to place the enterprise on a broader 
financial basis and to run it on a more extensive scale. 
Prominent business men are interested. 

Destructive forest fires recently raged for several days 
in the vicinity of Bolivar, Tenn. Much valuable timber 
was destroyed as well as much fencing and some build- 
ings. 





FROM A TENNESSEE HARDWOOD POINT. 


Upper Grades of Hardwoods in Strong Demand— 
Firmer Tendency on Cypress Shingles—Movement 
on Foot for Belt Line—Business Changes. 

JACKSON, TENN., Feb. 1.—At western ‘Tennessee mills 
an active situation is again presented with the return of 
sunshine and good roads. At Jackson, a center for the 
interior district, business is good with manufacturers 
and dealers. Upper grades of hardwood are strong in 
price, with less inquiry for low grade gum, cypress and 
oak. Several concerns identified with interior finish work 
find business good, accounted for by the building of 
banks, churches and school houses in the South and 
Southwest. 

The Enochs Lumber Company reports business good 
on house building material, with sash and door prices 
about the same as for three months, with firmer tendency 
on cypress shingles. 

J. N. Hickman has retired from the management of 
the Central Lumber Company, one of the principal retail 
concerns of this city, and has been succeeded by J. N. 
Fite. Mr. Hickman will open a yard on his own account. 

The City Lumber Company reports the local situation 
good on pine and building specialties. It is furnishing 
the material for a large building for the Dixie Motor 
Works, a new industry for Jackson. 

Gains made‘in 1909 in manufacturing enterprises have 
revived the suggestion of a belt line for Jackson to con- 
nect the Illinois Central, Mobile & Ohio and the North 
Carolina & St. Louis. Robert Fletcher, secretary of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, is looking after this project. 

J. A. Britain, formerly with R. J. Darnell, Incor- 
porated, is running a new yard in Jackson. He is cater- 
ing to the hardwood trade and operates a mill. 

C. W. Talgee, manager for the Jackson Lumber Com- 
pany, expects to have the new veneer factory in operation 
by March 1. Three large buildings are under construc- 
tion. 

E. F. Hendricks & Son, of Selma, are shipping out a 
lot of cross ties from that point. 

Waddell Lucas, of Waverly, has bought a mill to work 
up a timber tract in Perry county. 

W. L. Patrick, of Milan, and J. H. Patrick, of Hunt- 
ingdon, retail lumber dealers, were visitors on the Jack- 
son market this week. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Hardwood Club Discusses New Demurrage Rules—All 
Grades Moving Well—President Acknowledges Re- 
ceipt of Board of Trade’s Telegram. 

- LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 1.—January in Louisville ended 

with a record breaking bulk of business in building, 

Although January of last year exceeded it in the num- 

ber of permits, the value of buildings was $271,956 

against $132,830 for the same month in 1909. 

At the last meeting of the Louisville Hardwood Club 
the new demurrage rules, as suggested by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, were discussed in an in; 
formal way, then read and taken up in the regular 
order of business, with the result that A. E. Norman, 
president of the Norman Lumber Company, was ap- 
pointed a committee of one to appear before the Ken- 
tucky railroad commission, and to recommend that the 
same rules be adopted in Kentucky. 

The C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company finds business 

cod. 

. E. B. Norman feels encouraged over the prospects for 

big business and says that orders are coming in well. 

Prices are nothing to brag of. 

J. G. Brown, of W. P. Brown & Sons, says all grades 
are moving well. The traveling men are sending in 
numerous orders at asking prices. 

Railroad building will be carried on extensively in 
Kentucky this year, from indications. 

The Board of Trade, through its superintendent, 
James F. Buckner, jr., has received a letter from 
President Taft acknowledging receipt of a telegram 





ME =HARDWOODS. 


DRY CHESTNUT 


WE OFFER THE FOLLOWING FOR 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT: 


Three cars 4-4 1s & 2s. 
Two cars 6-4 1s & 2s. 
Ten cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. 
Three cars 5-4 No. 1 Com. 
One car 8-4 No. 1 Com. 


We also offer 10,000,000 ft. of Plain and Quart- 
ered Red and White Oak, Poplar, Hickory, Ash, 
Tennessee Red Cedar, etc. Ask for our com- 
plete stock and price list. 


Love, Boyd & Co. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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We have at our Mills 


6000000 ft. 


OF 


Y Bone Dry Southern 
Hardwoods and Gum 














WRITE FOR PRICES. 


W. J. Cude Land & Lbr. Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


ase Ss ; 
Wanted to Sell Immediately: 


14,000 ft. 4-4 to 12-4 No. 2 Com.& 
Better White Oak. 

20,000 ft. 4-4 to 12-4 No. 2 Com. & 
Better Red Oak. 

25,000 ft. 8-4 No. 2 Com. White Oak. 


Above bone dry edged and trimmed and well manufactured. 
Also have good stock 4-4 and thicker Poplar and a few cars 


No. 1 Com. Oak, nice stock. 
Write us when in the market for any kind of Hardwoods 


and White Pine. 
Logan-Maphet Lumber Co. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Go. 


Red Gum 
Specialists 


MILLS AT: SALES OFFICE: 


MOREHOUSE, MO. CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 














i Y 
montero BASSWOOD 


Moulding, Bevel Siding, Ceiling, Finishing 
Boards, Léather Frames, Cloth Boards, etc. 


SANFORD & TREADWAY : MENOMINEE, MICH. 


HARDWOOD will find it to their advantage 


to send for free sample pages 


LUMBERMEN of the “Climax Tally Book.” 


American Lumberman, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Special Stock at Special Prices. 


4/4 1s & 2s Sap Gum. 

4/4 No. 1 Common Sap Gum. 
4/4 No. 2 Common Sap Gum. 
6/4 1s & 2s Sap Gum. 

6/4 No. 1 Common Sap Gum. 
4/4 No. 1 Common Red Gum. 
4/4 No. 1 Common Ash. 

6/4 No. 1 Common Ash. 

4/4 No. 2 & No. 3 Common Ash. 
6/4 No. 2 & No. 3 Common Ash. 
4/4 L. R. Hemlock. 

4/4 L. R. W. Pine. 

4/4 No. 1 Common Pl. Oak. 

4/4 No. 2 Common Pl. Oak. 

Oak Timbers. 

4/4 No. 2 & No. 3 Common Poplar. 


Kentucky Lumber Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 














as we have in 
our yards right 
now a large 
and well as- 
sorted stock of 


POPLAR 


Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, Cas- 
ing, Shelving, Corner Boards, Base, Door 
and Window Jambs, Ale and Beer Staves 
and Heading. 








PRICES YOURS FOR THE ASKING. 


Swann-Day Lumber Co. 


CLAY CITY, KENTUCKY. 


For Quick Shipment “— rites 2+ sn 


GLASGOW, KY. 
2 cars 314”’ x 414’’—_12’_OAK. 
2 cars 314” x 414”’—12’— OAK. 
2 cars 8-4 Com. & Better 10 to 14°—_OAK. 
2 cars 6-4 x 8-4 “* “* “ HICKORY. 
also anything needed in other hardwoods, 


WILLIAM REDMAN, Glasgow, Ky. 























ae 


{OAK FLOORING 


Kiln Dried End-Matched 
Bored 


Hollow 
— Re - Backed J 























Geo. D. Emery Company 
Importers and Manufacturers 
MAHOGANY and 


SPANISH CEDAR 
MAHOGANY AND CEDAR VENEERS 


Office, Mill, Yard and Salesrooms: 
Nos. 1 to 41 Broadway, CHELSEA, MASS. 








NORTON LUMBER CO. 


RICHEY, MISSISSIPPI 


RED GUM 


Finest Stock in the South. Also Oak, Cypress, Ash 














HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN will find “it to their advantage 


—— to send for free sample pages 
of the “Climax Tally Book.’’ American Lumberman, Chicago, Il. 





indorsing the President’s message to Congress favoring 
the improvement of interior waterways. 

An agreement has been reached in the rivers & har- 
bors committee, by which the Cumberland river will 
receive $400,000 for acquiring sites for locks on the 
lower Cumberland. At Louisville $750,000 will be ex- 
pended for canal and lock work. 





IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 


Indications Point to Activity in Building Lines— 
Lumber in Strong Demand at Good Prices—Big 
Timber Purchase. 

CuarLorte, N. C., Jan. 31—Building has been active 
the last ten days and indications point to a large amount 
of business in this line to be done within sixty days. 
Many contracts have been let, and the buildings in con- 
templation are to be large structures for business pur- 
poses. Many homes also are being planned, a large 
number of which are in course of erection. A strong de- 
mand has prevailed in the lumber market for the last 
two weeks at satisfactory prices. Dealers already are 
confidently predicting a large spring trade. Orders are 
coming in freely. 

Joseph R. Ross, of this city, is interested in the re- 
cently chartered North Carolina Lumber Company, which 
will be one of the largest lumber concerns in the state, 
it being capitalized at $250,000. The other stockholders 
are George W. Lake, C. O. Beers, F. B. Gault, A. B. 
Skelding and H. B. Short, of Washington. The object 
of the company will be the manufacture of shingles, 
cross ties, boxes and barrels. The company has secured 
a large tract of timber land in Columbus county, con- 
sisting of about 40,000 acres. The timber on this tract 
is said to be among the most valuable in the state. It is 
well preserved and in excellent condition. Being in 
swamp lands little fear of forest fires is entertained. A 
large and modern factory building has already been 
erected on the lands and the company will begin work 
within a short time. All the stockholders are among 
North Carolina’s most prominent business men. 

The French-Broad Manufacturing Company, manu- 
facturer of ax handles, has contracted with R. M. Ford, 
of New York city, for its entire output. 

Furniture factories are experienting trouble on account 
of the difficulty in securing plate glass. The scarcity is 
due to cold weather, which has retarded the flow of nat- 
ural gas. 

Fire in the yards of the Foreman-Blades saw mills on 
Knobb’s creek, near Elizabeth City, destroyed 100,000 
feet of lumber last week. 

John Benson and Charles Lyerly, of Rowan county, 
and William Lyerly, of New Hanover, have bought from 
Dr. R. J. Teague, of Durham, a tract of 900 acres of 
finely timbered land on the Durham & South Carolina 
railroad about six miles from Durham. A _ 35,000-foot 
capacity saw mill has been bought and as soon as it 
can be installed work in cutting the timber will begin. 

The British steamer Mariner left Charleston last week 
with a cargo of gum logs consisting of about 1,000,000 
feet, valued at $17,000. The cargo is for the Acme Tea 
Chest Company, of Glasgow, Scotland, and is the second 
to leave Charleston this season. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROFOLIS. 


Operation Resumed at Mill—Prominent Lumberman 
Takes Active Part in Work of Charity—Saw Manu- 
facturers Entertain Employees. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 31.—After inactivity for sev- 
eral weeks the Greenfield Lumber & Ice Company, Green- 
field, has resumed operation. 

William Fraser Johnson, of the Capitol Lumber Com- 
pany, is in the South on a hunting trip and is expected 
to return in a few days. 

Jefferson Caylor has been placed on independent 
ticket No. 2 as a candidate for director of the Com- 
mercial Club. 

John H. Talge, president of the Talge Mahogany 
Company, is taking an active part in a movement to pro- 
vide a new home for the Harley Gibbs settlement. 

The Burnet-Lewis Lumber Company, which has two 
local yards and planing mills, has established a down- 
town office on the first floor of the Law building. 

At the Spencer house last Saturday night the annual 
banquet of The Atkins Pioneers was held, ninety of the 
113 members attending. The organization is composed 
of employees of E. C. Atkins & Co., saw manufacturers, 
who have been in the service of the concern twenty years 
or more. Toasts were responded to by J. T. Dowling, 
Nelson A. Gladding, H. C. Atkins, William Brennan, 


Albert Meredith, Frank Wells, J. H. Wilde and Frank 


Kingsley. Ten members of the association are em- 
ployed in the branch houses of the company throughout 
the United States and others in Canada. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 


County Seat in the Carolinas Which Has No Resident 
Attorney—Delaware Corporation Takes Out Holding 
Certificate—Annual Meetings. 

CHARLESTON, W. Va., Jan. 29.—A county seat has been 
found without a resident attorney. Recently Louis Carr 
and Joseph Keys completed a deal for about 14,000 acres 
of timber land on Pimlico sound, in the Carolinas, ad- 
joining a tract they already owned, and containing about 
12,000 acres. The men were compelled to take an attor- 
ney with them from Bluefields, W. Va. It is understood 
that the timber of the new tract acquired by Carr & 
Keys will be cut by the plant they are interested in at 
Kimball. 

The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company, until re- 
cently a West Virginia corporation, but holding a charter 
under the laws of Delaware, has taken out a certificate 





of authority to do business in West Virginia, where its 
largest holdings are located. According to its charter the 
company owns 98,500 acres of land and last Friday paid 
West Virginia $5,289 to hold this amount of land and 
for the right to do business in this state until the end 
of the fiscal year, which will be July 1 next. This is the 
last fee paid by a nonresident corporation for many 
years. Part of the land held by the West Virginia com- 
pany has been acquired within the last year. 

The Ronceverte Lumber Company held its annual 
meeting January 27 at Ronceverte and reports that busi- 
ness was satisfactory for the last year. Following the 
election of officers 2 banquet was given at the Greenbrier 
hotel: President, Mason Mathews; vice president, O. A. 
Price; secretary-treasurer, T. P. Doughty; general man- 
ager, A. E. Creigh. 

Senator Andrew Price reports that Pocahontas county 
is sending out by rail more than 1,000,000 feet of lumber 
daily and that all mills are running to capacity. He says 
there are fifteen operations in Pocahontas county that 


have their own railroads, or logging roads, all of which - 


are busy. 

The Weston Lumber Company held its anual meeting 
last week and elected officers for the ensuing year as 
follows: J. C. Roane, reélected president and general 
manager; W. S. Hoskins, vice president; W. Lee Jack, 
treasurer; Charles B. Goodwin, secretary. The above 
officers and the following are the directors: Joseph 
Fucey, John T. Dixon, R. W. Duncan and J. W. Farns- 
worth. 

Steinbeck & Osborne, who have a tract of timber con- 
taining about 2,100 acres in Kanawha and Clay coun- 
ties, have installed machinery which will increase the 
daily capacity to about 15,000 feet a day. They have 
also completed their last four miles of logging road, 
giving them eight miles in all. Four miles more will be 
built during the year, and work on it will in all proba- 
bility begin very soon. Their mill is located at Blakely, 
along the Kanawha & West Virginia, which connects 
with the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Kanawha & Michigan 
and the Coal & Coke railroads at Charleston. They con- 
template the installation of a small electric light plant 
soon. 

General Manager Breece, of the West Virginia Tim- 
ber Company, is in Cincinnati attending a meeting of 
the grading committee, of which he is a member, in ad- 
vance of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 





FROM SOUTHEASTERN INDIANA. 


Hardwood Manufacturers Report Business Good—De- 
mand for Low Grade Stock Improving—Mills Con- 
tinue to Run Full Time. 


EVANSVILLE, InpD., Feb. 3.—Business with the hard- 
wood lumber manufacturers of this section is good. 
Prices on the best grades of hardwood lumber are firm. 
All first class grades are in strong demand and have 
been so for some time. Low grades are improving and 
manufacturers report having sold several cars of low 
grade stuff during the last week. Mills continue to 
run full time. Only a few mills in southern Indiana 
and western Kentucky are closed, these being shut down 
for repairs or because of a log shortage. Collections are 
picking up. The weather has been ideal for the last 
week and this has had added an impetus to the retail 
business. The outlook for spring and summer trade is 
flattering. 

The following local manufacturers went to Louisville, 
Ky., this week to attend the convention of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States: 
Claude Maley and Daniel A. Wertz, of Maley & Wertz; 
George Worland, of Thompson, Thayer & McCowen, and 
Frank Cutsinger and Bedna Young, of Young & Cut- 
singer. 

The plant of the Henry Maley Lumber Company, 
Evansville, has been shut down several days because of 
a log shortage. The company gets most of its logs by 
river and its boats have been unable to run for some 
time because of ice gorges and high water. River con- 
ditions have improved and logs are beginning to come 
in, but the company will wait until it has received a 
good supply before resuming operation at the mill. 

The big saw mill of Young & Cutsinger, of. this city, 
at Jackson, Tenn., is running full time. 

A local yellow pine dealer in speaking of the yellow 
pine market said that many dealers find the number of 
their inquiries increased and that prices have been 
stiffened all along the line. Some of the smaller manu- 
facturers are still offering stocks at prices that seem 
out of reason, but in the main there is a tendency to 
advance prices. Stocks in the smaller yards are depleted, 
but most of the city yards seem to have stocks fully up 
to or exceeding the standard. 

J. M. Blood, of J. M. Blood & Son, of Grayville, IIL, 
was in Evansville a few days ago on business. He 
reported trade conditions in his section picking up, with 
all the mills running full time. 

J. V. Stimson, of Huntingburg, expects this year to be 
one of the best, if not the best, in his whole business 
career. 

Colonel Gemmer, of Indianapolis, was in this city a 
few days ago and bought several carloads of lumber for 
his * eee veneer plant. He reported business 
good. 

Local furniture manufacturers report a good month 
in January and believe February will be equally as good. 

Frank P. Euler, well known lumber buyer of this city, 
has made formal announcement of his candidacy for the 
republican nomination for auditor of this (Vanderburg) 
county. Mr. Euler has a host of friends, who wish him 
success in his political aspirations. 

Ernest Schor has been elected secretary of the Karges 
Furniture Company, to take the place of A. F. Karges, 
who has become president. 

W. H. Bultman, of the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Com- 
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pany, of this city, has returned from a successful busi- 
ness trip through southern and central Illinois. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


Prices Gradually Improving—Sluggish Call, However, 
for Low Grade Stock—Mill Activity Along Virginia 
& Carolina Coast Road. 


BRISTOL, TENN., Feb. 1.—The situation in this section 
is characterized by better feeling on the part of the 
lumbermen and a renewal of the prediction that 1910 
will be a fine business year. Prices are gradually im- 
proving and the most unsatisfactory feature of the mar- 
ket—the sluggish call for low grade stock—is to some 
extent being relieved. The mills are able to realize a 
profit on a larger volume of the stock handled. 

Lumber business is active on the Virginia & Carolina 
Coast railroad. Lumber shipments constitute more than 
75 percent of the traffic of this little road, on which the 
mills of the Whiting Manufacturing Company, the W. T. 
Thayer Lumber Company, the Hassinger Lumber Com- 
pany, the Damascus Lumber Company, the Laurel River 
Lumber Company, the Tennessee Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company and. others are situated. About 55,000,- 
000 feet of hardwood lumber is on this road ready for 
shipment. 

O. H. Vial, formerly of Elizabethton, in Bristol this 
week, stated that his new band mill at Patterson Mill, 
Greene county, would be in operation this week. He has 
about 60,000,000 feet of fine hardwood stumpage in that 
section. ‘i 

As a result of activity in the coal fields of Virginia, 
which is said to be greater than at any other period for 
nearly three years, a heavy movement of lumber to that 
region has begun. Yellow pine is the chief stock used. 
Coal shipments have been heavy for the last few weeks 
and the various roads report the tonnage the heaviest 
since the panic. 

Charles E. Paxton, of the Paxton Lumber Company, 
has returned from a trip to Chicago. Business is looking 
up, he says. 

J. A. Wilkinson is finding trade good and has fine 
prospects for a heavy year’s business. 

After an illness of five months, H. M. Hoskins, of the 
H. M. Hoskins Lumber Company, is back to work. 

The Whaley-Warren Lumber Company is preparing 
to start a cireular mill along the Carolina, Clinchfield & 
Ohio railroad. 

George E. Davis & Co. are starting a circular mill in 
Washington county, near Bristol. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


Sales Departments Report Good Demand for All Grades 
—Inclement Weather Only Drawback—New Impor- 
tations—Better Railroad Transportation. 


CoLuMBus, On10, Feb. 1—Having recovered from the 
dullness incidental to the annual inventory period and 
ihe meeting of the Union Association of Lumber Dealers, 
ihe lumber trade in central Ohio has started on an era 

t development. Demand for all kinds of lumber is 
increasing and prices show a tendency to advance. 
liveryone connected with the industry, including manu- 
tucturers, shippers and dealers, believe that 1910 will 

» one of the best in the history of the business and 
preparations are being made accordingly. 

Sales departments of manufacturing and wholesale 
oncerns report a good demand from practically every 
ection of the country. There is also a good demand 
ior all grades, thus obviating undue collection of the 
wer grades of hardwoods. 

The only drawback to further expansion of the market 

the continued inclement weather, which has retarded 
ctail buying. With the coming of the bright spring 

ys traveling salesmen expect a rush of orders. An- 
her result of the bad weather is the difficulty encoun- 
red in making shipments. The car shortage is smaller, 
it some shippers experience difficulty in moving stock 

mm the mill to the railroad. 

Contractors and architects expect an active building 

ason and preparations are being made for many struc- 

res. Building and loan concerns have plenty of money 

i hand, and it is believed one of the features of the 

ason will be a large amount of home building. On 
ie whole the market is excellent and the prospects for 
ie future the best. 

Ht. W. Collins, manager of the central sales division 

the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, reports orders 
ming in well, and red oak and chestnut ‘are becoming 

ronger. Hemlock also shows more strength. He ex- 
cts increased business for February. 

ll. C. Buskirk, sales manager for the General Lumber 
ompany, reports orders coming in satisfactorily and 

ight prospects for the spring trade. Prices are steady, 

ith a tendeney to increase. Demand from factories 
becoming better. This company was represented by 

. A. Wilson, one of its force of traveling men, at the 
‘incinnati. hardwood meeting. 

A. C. Davis, president of the wholesale concern. bear- 
og his name, reports some difficulty in making ship- 
1ents, because of the continued bad weather. He says 
he demand continues fairly good, with prices ruling 
steady. The company is having a good call for contracts 
‘or future shipments, which are not being entered into to 
“ny great extent. 

__At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the South 
Side Lumber Company, W. H. Smith was elected presi- 
‘ent; E. M. Veitmeyer, vice president, and A. C. Davis, 
secretary-treasurer. It was voted to increase the cap- 

ital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. . 

The Kenton Lumber Company has bought the retail 
business and stock of the Robinson & Gage Lumber 
Company, of Kenton, and is moving the stock to its 
own plant. The Robinson & Gage company will estab- 


lish a factory at Kenton for the manufacture of wooden 
novelties. 

The Auglaize Box Board Company has increased its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000, made necessary 
by increasing business. 

The Kilbourne & Jacobs Manufacturing Company, of 
Columbus, is preparing to develop a large tract of tim- 
ber land near Gauley Bridge, W. Va. The land was 
bought as a source of lumber supply for the Columbus 
plant. Several mills will be erected at once. 

The Ohio & Mexico Land & Lumber Company, of 
Beverly, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000 by A. H. Beckett and others. 

L. B. Schneider, of the John R. Gobey Lumber Com- 
pany, reports considerable activity in lumber. He thinks 
the outlook is much better than it has been for several 
years. He reports a strong tendency for yellow pine 
prices to advance and an advance in other varieties is 
looked for in the near future; cypress steady. 

The W. L. Whitacre Company reports a fair amount 
of trade and lively orders from dealers in central Ohio. 
The outlook is believed to be excellent. 

C. G. McLaughlin, general manager for the McLaugh- 
lin-Huffman Lumber Company, says factory trade is 
good and yard trade improving. He is of the opinion 
that if production is not too active prices will soon in- 
crease. 

H. C. Bard, of the Middle States Lumber Company, 
reports the outlook encouraging. He believes that the 
slight dullness at this time is occasioned by unfavorable 
weather. 

H. D. Brasher reports unchanged conditions in the 
market for yellow pine, and the demand for shingles 
steady. 

The Youngstown Fireproof Construction Company has 
been incorporated at Youngstown to make glazed lumber. 
The capital stock is $10,000 and the incorporators are 
Frank C. Hoffman, P. J. O’Neil, Thomas J. Walsh and 
James Snelus. , 





WEST VIRGINIA NEWS. 


Blizzard Over and Business Conditions Again Normal— 
Mill Company Holds Annual Election—Many in At- 
tendance at Convention. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Feb. 1.—Weather conditions 
are again becoming normal, and the blizzard which 
interfered with business to such a great extent last week 
is now a thing of the past. Along the rivers and rail- 
roads the reports come in. this week that. business is 
starting up once more and many of the concerns will 
run extra time to make up for that lost. Dealers feel 
encouraged over general conditions, as they had been 
experiencing a great deal of trouble in getting orders 
filled and moved. 

The Parkersburg Mill Company held its annual meet- 
ing last week and closed a good year. During the year 
they constructed and began operating their modern mill, 
which is one of the finest plants of its kind in the state, 
giving employment to several hundred men. Officers 
elected were as follows: President, F. E. Davidson; vice 
president, W. T. Wiant; secretary and general manager, 
E. L. Davidson, and mill superintendent, George Ecker. 

F, O. Haver, with the Sewell Lumber Company, this 
city, who has been in Charleston on business, has re- 
turned home. 

S. L. Gould, of Pittsburg, representing one of the 
piggest cypress companies of Louisiana, is in Parkers- 

urg. 

J. C. West and C. H. Holden, with the Midland Lum- 
ber Company, are out of the city this week, Mr. West 
being in Philadelphia and Mr. Holden in attendance 
at the big convention in Cincinnati. 

W. W. Watterson, of the Radeker Lumber Company, 
this city, has returned from an extended business trip 
through northern Ohio and Michigan. 

E. L. Davidson, general manager for the Parkers- 
burg Mill Company, and George P. Morgan, with the 
W. 8S. Mercereau Lumber Company, left last night for 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


Frocess Discovered for Hardening Wood of Palm Trees 
for Commercial Purposes—Hardwood Lumber Busi- 
ness Receives Impetus—Trade Notes. 


Granp Rapips, MicH., Feb. 1—W. F. Holmes, for- 
merly of this city, is planning to start a factory at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., for the manufacture of furniture and art 
pieces from the wood of palm trees. He claims to have 
discovered a chemical process whereby this wood may 
be hardened and fitted for commercial uses. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Withey left last week for a trip 
abroad. They will tour Algiers in an automobile and 
will also visit Italy and southern France. Mr. Withey 

. is president of the Michigan Trust Company and } as ex- 
tensive lumber interests. 

Business is starting off well with the hardwood lumber 
interests, with the closing of the furniture exposition, 
and all prospects point to an active and successful year. 

This winter it is said will complete the lumbering oper- 
ations in the vicinity of Leroy. This same story has been 
told for the last twenty years. 

A. J. Hager is sole owner of the Hager Lumber Com- 
pany’s yard at Bellevue, having bought his father’s in- 
terests. 

Warren G. Burke, of Detroit, has leased land at Pon- 
tiae and plans to open a large lumber yard in the spring. 

Reports read at the recent annual meeting of the 
Nichols & Cox Lumber Company showed that tiie last 
year has been a very prosperous one with the company. 
Officers for 1910 were reélected es follows: President, 
F. I. Nichols; vice president, P. H. Travis; secretary- 
treasurer, William E. Cox. 


ME PACIFIC COAST. 














FIR 


FLOORING TIMBERS 
FINISH DIMENSION 
SIDING SHIPLAP 
CEILING TOWER STOCK 
MOULDINGS LATH. 


CEDAR 


SHINGLES BEVEL SIDING 


We are fully equipped for 
handling mixed orders, 


WAGNER & WILSON, 


(Incorporated) 


MONROE, =. ° 








WASH. 




























By creating something better, we criticise 
your past buys in 


PORCH RAILS. 


4 ry, 
<—ti 








We Also Manufacture 


PORCH COLUMNS 


STAVED AND SOLID. 
Our Specialty is O. G. Gutters. 


HOLLAND-COOK MFG. CO., "(asa 





California White Pine, 


California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine, 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 708-712 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILL. 











Western Pine Lumber | send 
In all forms for Yard Trade us the 
aces HARD 

SPOKANE LUMBER COMPANY | orders 
MILAN, WASHINGTON to fill 

















Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE. 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Pealm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 815 
Dearborn Street. Chicago. 1! 
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Yard Stock 


has long been a specialty with 

us and by studying closely the 

demands from dealers all over 

the continent, we have gained 

experience in filling such orders 

that today makes ‘t an easy mat- 
ter for us to please. Our stock is all well 
sawed and dressed and the prices we make 
on mixed cars of 


Fir and Washington Pine 


will convince you that we want a share of 
your business. In addition to the above we 
have for quick shipment a special stock of 
flooring 1x4 and 1x4, ceiling and drop 
siding, porch flooring and decking, nice 
soft yellow pine finish, wind mill tower 
stock and tank stock. Can’t we quote you? 


White River Lbr. Co. 


ENUMCLAW, WASH. 














PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


Fir and Spruce 
Redwood 


Montana and Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 


California 
Sugar and White Pine 


Factory Lumber 






Write for Quotations 


W:-I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


General Offices; 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS’ 



























Long and Selected 


FIR TIMBERS 


On SHORT Notice; also 


GENERAL YARD STOCK 


Prompt Shipments a Specialty 
Covington Lumber Co. 


Kent, Washington 


Mills at Covington, Wash. Daily Capacity 75,000 Feet 


























Bevel Siding, 
Finish and 
Shingles 


Flooring, 
Fi q Ceiling, 

Bevel 
Siding and Finish. 


Long Timbers, Joists, 
Dimension, etc. 





WESTERN PINE, IDAHO WHITE PINE, 
WESTERN PINE SHOP. 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. 


608-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Hints for Retailers——— 


That will prove adaptable to your own business are 
found in the Realm of the Retailer—a book contain- 
ing the hest of Met L Saley’ S writings, Illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth, postpaid for, $1.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 























LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


James Cowan, a member of the firm of Schultz Bro. 
& Cowan, Old Colony building, Chicago, is in Cincinnati 
this week on a business trip. 

Ben Woodhouse, of the Beaumont Lumber Company, 
Beaumont, Tex., the well known wholesaler of that 
eity, was in Chicago this week on scenes in- connection 
with his concern, 

J. F. MeSweyn, the well known Memphis hardwood 
man and president of: the Memphis Saw Mill Company, 
of Memphis, Tenn., was a Chicago visitor last Tuesday. 
He stated that desirable - ‘dry stocks were scarce and 
that business for 1910 was rounding up in good shape. 











Lumber dealers of the Northwest will be interested in , 


knowing that the office of the Northwestern Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, which for twenty years.-has 
been in the Lumber Exchange, has been moved to room 
1026 of the Security Bank building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

George E. Youle, of Seattle, Wash., western represent- 
ative of the S. A. Woods Machine Company, was in Chi- 
cago this week on his way to. Boston. He expects to 
visit Chicago again in a week ‘or ten days on his return 
to the Coast. 


H. T. Cowan, who represents the American Lumber 
Company, Manhattan building, Chicago, in the South, 
with headquarters at Dixon, Tenn., was a Chicago visitor 
last week. - Mr. Cowan states that business has opened up 
nicely for him, and, as a matter of fact, he had been 
oe a good trade right along. 

 W.'G. Wilmot, representing the Lidgerwood Manufac- 
turing Company in the Northwest, started for Ham- 
mond, La.; Wednesday of this week, he having received 
word that his little boy there was suffering from an 
attack of pneumonia. His friends will hope that the 
case proved to be less serious than he feared. 

C. C.-Hubbard, who has charge of the hardwood de- 
partment for George D. Griffith & Co., Monadnock block, 
Chicago, returned from a ten days’ trip last Sunday to 
the mills of Louisiana and Arkansas. Mr. Hubbard re- 
ports buying some fine stock, but he said that dry stock 
of plain oak was: exceedingly scarce and that he con- 
sidered himself lucky in getting what he did. 

H. C. Miller, of the Hardwood Mills Company, Mo- 
nadnock block, Chicago, left last Saturday for a swing 
around the northern circuit. H. F. Arnemann, who has 
charge of the veneers for this concern, returned from the 
North early this week. Mr. Arnemann reported that the 
veneer mills were very independent as to prices and 
that they expected values would go higher in a very short 
time. 

A. H. Sanger, who represents the Henry Dixon Lum- 
ber Company, of Seattle, Wash., was a visitor to the 
offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the latter part of 
last week. Mr. Sanger is making a general trip through 
the East, going as far as Pittsburg and calling on the 
trade and getting acquainted. He reports that prices 
of shingles are improving some and believes that there 
is going to be a good trade the coming year. 


W. W. Dings, secretary of the Garetson-Greason Lum- 
ber Company, of St. Louis, whose headquarters are in the 
Fisher building, Chicago, returned recently from a trip 
to Santa Barbara, Cal., where he went to visit his 
family, who are spending the winter in that city. Mr. 
Dings was thoroughly enraptured with his trip and 
stated that he would loye to spend the rest of his natural 
life in that vicinity, but that business in the North de- 
manded his return. 


Perey S. Fletcher, secretary and treasurer of the D.S. 
Pate Lumber Company, Fisher building, Chicago, left 
last Saturday for the mill points of this concern at 
Columbus and Poplarville, Miss. While Mr. Fletcher -was 
unfortunate enough to be mixed up in a wreck on his 
way South, he was fortunate enough to get away with- 
out any injuries, although he stated, in a communication 
to his office, that about twenty of those on board were 
pretty badly shaken up. 


H. M. Halsted, of Halsted & Booraem, wholesalers of 
hardwoods at Minneapolis, Minn., was in Chicago Tues- 
day of this week ‘visiting the office of the Fullerton- 
Powell Hardweod Lumber Company, for which concern 
Halsted & Booraem are managers at Minneapolis. Mr. 
Halsted reported that the demand for northern hard- 
woods has been very active and that stocks are becom- 
ing decidedly scarce. From Chicago he went to Rock- 
ford and thence north, intending to stop at several 
Wisconsin points on his way home. 


M. F. Rittenhouse, president of the Rittenhouse & 
Embrée Company, Thirty-fifth street and Center avenue, 
Chicago, recently returned from a trip to New Orleans, 
Warren, Ark., and Richton,. Miss. Mr. Rittenhouse 
was accompanied by his s#n, Charles A. Rittenhouse, 
and by their respective wives. The trip combined both 
pleasure and business. The Rittenhouse-Embree com- 
pany has large operations at Warren and Richton, and 
Mr. Rittenhouse spent considerable of his time there. 

Mark Brady, of Gulfport, Miss., was an AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN caller last Saturday. This gentleman does 
a railroad timber business under the firm name of Brady 
& Co. Mr. Brady was for a number of years interested 
in lumber in the North, buying for the Flambeau Lumber 
Company, during the last ten years, however, he has 
been, operating in the South in and around Gulfport. 
He has been visiting his father and mother at Clintonville 
and stopped off in Chicago a day or two on his way home. 

W. A. Messer, president of the W. A. Messer Lumber 
Company, Chamber of Commerce building, Chicago, re- 
turned Tuesday night from a ten days’ trip to southern 





mill points. Mr. Messer while away looked over some 
desirable yellow pine timber tracts and- visited. sev- 
eral mills in Mississippi. He said the millmen of that 
section were exceedingly optimistic-as to trade for the 
ensuing year and that they had been doing a good busi- 
ness in car material. 


A committee to secure the repeal of the corporation 
tax law and a decision as to its constitutionality was 
appointed at a conference of industrial and commer- 
cial organizations and representatives of corporations 
held under the auspices of the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association at Chicago, January 14. Business men in 
every section of the country have termed the bill 
unfair, inquisitorial and discriminatory and have ar- 
rayed themselves in a campaign against it, The com- 
mittee is composed of men who have succeeded in 
building up some of the largest and most successful 
concerns in the world, among them Melville W. Mix, 
president of the Dodge Manufacturing Company, of 
Mishawaka, Ind. 





YOUNG LUMBERMAN ENTERS JOBBING FIELD. 

One of the younger generation of lumbermen to enter 
the wholesale field is Jerry E. Winholtz, who is known in 
Hoo-Hoo land as an expert wrestler and good fellow. 
Mr. Winholtz recently severed his connection as Chi- 
cago manager of the Gipson Lumber Company, of Min- 


== 
JERRY E. WINHOLTZ, OF CHICAGO. 





neapolis, Minn., and has entered the jobbing field, with 
offices at 1123 Chamber of Commerce building, Chicago. 
Mr. Winholtz. will specialize in white pine, yellow pine, 
hemlock and hardwoods. He has a pleasing and con- 
vineing personality and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN be- 
lieves that he will make good in his new field of 
endeavor. 





FROM LUMBER TO COAL. 


A well known Illinois retailer has left the retail 
lumber business to engage in the sale of coal. W. M. 
Sanford, long prominent in the Illinois association and 
known throughout the state as a retail lumber dealer, is 
now secretary and treasurer of the Taylor Coal Company, 
Old Colony building, Chicago. 

Mr. Sanford located in Freeport, Ill., in 1891, where 





W. M. SANFORD, OF CHICAGO. 


his uncle, O. B. Sanford, owned the lumber yard ope?- 
ated under the name of the Sanford & Rowell — 
Company. He became an office employee at first an 
when the Wilbur Lumber Company bought the yard in 
1892, he continued his work in the office. In 1895 he 
was made manager at Freeport for the Wilbur interests. 
In 1900 Mr. Sanford and H. B. Zartman bought tie 
yard and changed the name of the concern to the Sau- 
ford & Zartman Lumber Company. 
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Mr. Sanford has now retired, but the same firm name 
will be continued for the present. He has located in 
Chicago, as stated, to take the office of secretary and 
treasurer of the Taylor Coal Company, of which H. H. 
Taylor, formerly sales manager for the New Kentucky 
Coal Company, of Chicago, is president. The Taylor 
Coal Company will make a specialty of domestic coals 
of the ‘‘Energy’’ brand. It has bought the mines of 
the Carterville Mining Company, the Carterville Colliery 
Company and the Wilson Washer Company at East Car- 
terville, Tl. 





BUSY IN ARKANSAS, 


E. J. Petteys, general manager of the Leavitt Land & 
Lumber Company, Dermott, Ark., paid Chicago a visit 
this week between trains, arriving early Monday morning 
and leaving Monday night. Mr. Petteys took carge of 
the new single band mill of the Leavitt Land & Lumber 
Company at Dermott, Ark., last fall and has made 
remarkable progress in getting things straightened out 
and in running order. The mill produced about 1,250,- 
000 feet of lumber in January, principally cypress, of 
which the company owns a large quantity. Logging oper- 
ations have been pushed and as a result of the activity 
the company now has sufficient lumber on hand to keep 
busy three or four months. A band resaw is being in- 
stalled and when this is ready for operation the capacity 
will be materially increased. 

The Leavitt Land & Lumber Company has an excep- 
tionally fine body of timber in the vicinity of Dermott, 
Ark., the principal varieties being oak, cypress, gum, 
with a sprinkling of hickory, ash and similar hard- 
woods. Mr. Petteys is well known to the Chicago trade, 
having for several years charge of: the yards operated 
by the Leavitt Lumber Company in Twenty-second street. 





ESTABLISHES NEW BRANCH HOUSES. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Incorporated, Philadelphia, 
Pa., have recently opened branch houses in Seattle, 
Wash.; Portland, Ore., and Vancouver, B. C., to better 
facilitate the filling of orders and to take care of their 
constantly increasing trade. These branches will be 
levoted exclusively to the mill goods business, such as 
saws of all kinds, saw tools, machine knives, files, 
steel ete. ‘ 

The Disston factory at Toronto, established a few 
years ago, having outgrown its quarters, recently ac- 
quired in a new location four acres of ground upon 
which two new and uptodate buildings have been 
erected, one of two stories and one of one story, which 
are now ready for occupation. The buildings have 
been equipped with the latest improved machinery for 
the manufacture of circular, band, gang and crosscut 
saws. The machinery is motor driven in groups and 
the buildings are heated with an improved hot air ap- 
paratus, driven by a fan and so arranged that the 
rooms can be kept cool in summer as well as warm in 
winter. 


NOTABLE IN MICHIGAN LUMBER OPERATIONS. 


MENOMINEE, MICH., Jan. 28.—George P. Eisman, who 
has been the secretary and treasurer of the J. W. Wells 
Lumber Company, of this city, ever since its organiza- 
tion in 1903, has disposed of his interests to Charles 
H. Law, of Menominee, son-in-law of J. W. Wells. Mr. 
Eisman is now on a tour of the West, surveying the 
field in the lumbering states, with a view of locating 
there. He has been associated with the lumber interests 
of J. W. Wells for eighteen years, coming from Crystal 
alls, where he held a responsible position in the State 
bank, to accept a position with the Girard Lumber Com- 
pany. 

He found himself in a position where his talent and 














GEORGE P. EISMAN, MENOMINEE, MICH. ; 
Prominent in the Promotion of Lumber Business. 


ability had full scope, and made rapid and substantial 
progress, until today he is considered an authority on 
his specialty and has established an enviable reputation 
among the lumbermen of the country. 

Mr. Eisman was associated with J. W. Wells in the 
organization of the J. W. Wells Lumber Company in 
1903, and has since that time acted in the capacity of 
secretary-treasurer. The company met with splendid 
success, and Mr. Eisman has disposed of his holdings to 


Charles H. Law at a figure and under circumstances 
which eclipsed the most sanguine hopes of the founders 
of the J. W. Wells company at the time of its inception. 

As a citizen, Mr. Eisman stands high in the esteem 
of the public, and has been a constant worker for the 
development and progress of Menominee. He has de- 
voted much time to public service and has always pulled 
his weight in the political and social as well as the busi- 
ness life of the community. 





NEW VICEGERENT FOR THE NORTHERN DIS- 
TRICT OF ILLINOIS. 


‘Carl Saye, secretary of the McLeod Lumber Company, 
Monadnock block, Chicago, has been appointed Vice- 
gerent for the northern district of Illinois. Mr. Saye 
is a young Hoo-Hoo thoroughly imbued with the pro- 
gressive spirit and it-is predicted that Chicago Hoo-Hoo 
will benefit by his appointment. 

Mr. Saye was born at Athens, Ga., in 1876. He began 
to work at 12 years of: age in the railroad business and 
arose from office boy to commercial agent, holding the 
latter position until 1898. When this country went to 
war with Spain he enlisted in the first Georgia regi- 
ment .of United States volunteers, later being commis- 
sioned lieutenant. After the war he went back to the 
railroad business. In 1900 he became connected with 
the Dozier Lumber Company, of Columbia, 8S. C., since 
which time he has been actively engaged in the yellow 
pine trade, both in a wholesale and manufacturing way. 





CARL SAYE, OF CHICAGO, 
Vicegerent for Northern District of Illinois. 


Mr. Saye came to Chicago in 1908 as manager of the 
yellow pine department for the Hayden-Westcott Lum- 
ber Company. He remained with this concern only a 
short time and left to organize the McLeod Lumber Com- 
pany, of Hattiesburg, Miss., of which R. B. McLeod, of 
Hattiesburg, is president. Headquarters of this concern 
are at Hattiesburg, but the general sales offices are in 
Chicago, in charge of Mr. Saye. 

The new Vicegerent states that he has several tenta- 
tive plans in mind for a progressive campaign for the 
coming year. He expects to hold a few entertainments 
during the winter. 





INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS FOR 1909. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 1—Under the supervision of 
William H. Steuart, chief statistician for manufactures, 
the United States census bureau has begun to take the 
federal census of manufactures, mines, quarries, petro 
leum and natural gas for 1909. About 1,800 special 
agents will be employed eventually in the work. 

All information secured will be held absolutely confi- 
dential. It will not be used for purposes of taxation nor 
in any manner to identify the operations of the indi- 
vidual establishments, and will not be disclosed to any 
other bureau of the federal government. No publication 
will be made in the census reports disclosing the name 
or operations of individual establishments in any par- 
ticular. ' . 

A general schedule will be prepared for‘each establish- 
ment reported, and in addition such specfal supplemental 
schedule or schedules as may apply to the industry, if 
any. A few days prior to the day thesagent shall visit 
a firm, a general schedule and proper-supplemental 
schedules will be mailed with the request that they be 
filled out in readiness for the special agent on his ar- 
rival. The inquiries have been so formed that the answers 
to them can generally;be taken directly from the baoks 
of accounts and the records of the establishment can- 
vassed. No gereral statements or estimates will be ac- 
cepted if definite information can be furnished. Wher- 
ever possible the period covered will be the year ended 
December 31, 1909. Reports will be made on establish- 
ments beginning operations during the year. A manu- 
facturing establishment which is the unit of enumeration 
is deemed to be one or more factories, mills, or plants 
owned or controlled by one individual, partnership, cor- 
poration or other owner, located in the same town or 
city and for which one set of books of account is kept. 
As the statistics will be presented by kinds and by 
classes of industries, the precise character of the work 
performed by each establishment should be clearly de- 
termined. 

Every manufacturer is urged to codperate promptly 
and fully with the bureau of census. 








WE SHIP PROMPTLY 


FIR LUMBER 


VERTICAL GRAIN 


FLOORING 


Red Cedar Lumber 
and Shingles 


Eastern Office: 
HARRISON G. FOSTER 
849-851 Security Bank Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


St. Paul and Tacoma Lbr.Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


E. G. GRIGGS, President 
A. G. FUSTER, Vice-President 
GEORGE BROWNE, Sec’y and Treas. 
C. A. FOSTER, Ass’t Sec’y and Treas. 
C. W. GRIGGS, Chairman Buard of Trustees 

















WE MANUFACTURE 


Red Cedar | FIR TIMBERS 
Sh ingles Railroad & Bridge Material. 


of the highest quality. 


Yard Stock. 


{ Fredrickson, Wash. 
Mills at) 4 shford, Wash. 


FREDRICKSON LUMBER CO. 


TACOMA, WASH. 





Our Specialty — 
GOOD GRADES AND 
QUICK SHIPMENTS. 











| Telecode 


Codes used / Universal. 
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Our Specialties 


Boat Lumber 
Large and Long Timbers 
Piano Lumber 
Yard Stock 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Production Marketed in All Parts of the World 
Car and Cargo Shippers 
Annual Capacity, 150,000,000 Feet 


TACOMA MILL COMPANY 


Tacoma, Washington 














HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer."’ Free 
descriptive circular. —Addrew AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 81 
Dearborn Street. Chicago, IIl- 
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gee SEATTLE, WASH. “2G | 














Try Upright 


Are 
Red Cedar 


You Shingles in 
Ready ? Straight Cars 


1x4. inch Vertical Grain Fir Flooring. 
5x4 inch Fir Beaded Ceiling. 

1x6 inch Fir Drop Siding. 
%%x6 inch Cork Fir Bevel Siding. 
%x4 inch and 6 inch Red Cedar Siding. 


Quick Shipments. Grades Guaranteed. 


FIR YARD STOCK A SPECIALTY. 


Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Eastern Representatives: J. D. HAYFORD, Fargo, N. D.; 
J. A. UHLER, Burlington, Ia.; R. T. MEANS, McPherson, Kan. 




















When you think of 
Shingles. 


Think of Good 
Shingles— 


Then think of 
Tyee. 


©] TYEE LBR. co. 


CENTRAL BLDG., 








GOOD STOCK 


Fir, Spruceand Cedar Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 


OUR SPECIALTIES 








Yard Stock in Mixed and Straight Cars 
Red Cedar Siding and Shingles 


Shingles in Transit. 
Mills:—Stanwood, Sultan, Ballard, Edmonds. 





Henry Dickinson 
Lumber Co., Inc. 


White Building 


FIR LUMBER»° TIMBERS 


MIXED CARS OF 


CEDAR LUMBER AND SHINGLES 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 


LUMBER COMPANY 


709 White Building, 


SEATTLE 


MILLS AT GREEN SPUR, WASH. 
SHIPMENTS VIA SOO LINE. NO. PAC. & G.N. 








“Trani of Red Cedar Shingles 


are acknowledged the best upright machine 
made shingles on the market today. 


FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER 
PARKER-BELL LUMBER CO., Seattle, Wash. 


. Mills at Pilchuck and Milldale. Wash. 
Waddill-Lingham Lumber Co,, Southwestern Representative 
811 Keith-Perry Bidg., Kunsas City, Mo. 

















WEEK’S RECORD OF BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 


Tuscaloosa—The Tuscaloosa Cooperage Company will 
engage in business here. 


Arkansas. 


Little Rock—The Chess-Wymond Company, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., has entered the state; Savage Mabry, Mountain 


View, state agent. 
California. 


Boulder Creek—Capitola—Greenfield—Hollister—Laurel 
—Salinas—Santa Cruz—Watsonville—The F. A. Hihn 
Company has been succeeded by the Hihn-Hammond 
Lumber Company, of San Francisco. 

San Francisco—The Harbor Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Crescent Lumber Company. 

San Jose—Carmichael Bros. have entered the lumber 
manufacturing business. 


Georgia. 
Athens—The Home Building & Manufacturing Company 
recently entered the saw mill and lumber business. 


Moultrie—The R. L. Stokes Lumber Company is not 
closing out, as recently reported in error. 





Idaho. 
Engle—The Engle Lumber Company has recently en- 
tered the lumber trade. ek 
Illinois, 


Chicago—The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company 
has increased its capital stock to $1,000,000. 

Chicago—The Woods Motor Vehicle Company has in- 
creased its capital stock to $300,000. 


Indiana. 


een le W. Clark & Co. have been 
succeeded by J. H. Faith. 

Indianapolis—The Robinson Lumber Company, of St. 
Louis, Mo.; George L. Denny, of this city, made state 
agent. 

Kempton—The Alexander Lumber Company is selling 
out to the Kempton Lumber Company. 

Kokomo—The South Side Lumber ‘Company recently 
entered the lumber trade. 

Lawrenceburg—The Batesville Lumber & Veneer Com- 
ae a has increased its capital stock from $20,000 to 
75 

jon —The S. R. Cornish Lumber Company is selling 
out to J. P. Smith. 

Kansas. 


Eldred Harrington & Son have been succeeded 
by R. E. Harrington. 
Saxman—I. S. Brothers & Sons have been succeeded by 
George C. Morris. 
Wichita—W. M. 
Pond & Comley. 





Pond & Co. have been succeeded by 


Kentucky. 


Owensboro—The Vallman Buggy Body Company is out 
of business. 


Massachusetts. 


Fitchburg—The Webber Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock to $75,000 and changed its name 
to the Webber Lumber & Supply Company. 

Westfield—W. J. McCarthy has sold out. 


Michigan. 


Ishpeming—The Consolidated Fuel & Lumber Company 
has increased its capital stock to $150,000. 

Port Huron—The South Park Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $6,000 to $10,000. 

St. Clair—The Nelson Mills Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company has succeeded N. & B. Mills & Co. 

Traverse City—The RY Lumber Company has suc- 
ceeded the Traverse City Manufacturing Company. 

Minnesota. : 

Minneapolis—The City Sash & Door Company has sold 
out to the Carr-Collier Company. 

Minneapolis—The Owen Company recently entered the 
wholesale and commission lumber trade. 

Northfield—The Wisconsin Lumber Company has sold 
out. 

Radium—The Robertson Lumber Company is out of 
business. 

St. Paul—The Hardwood Door Company has increased 
its capital stock from $20,000 to $50,600. 


Missouri, 


Cainesville—The Cainesville Lumber Company recently 
began business. 

Harris—A. W. Dickson has been succeeded by Dickson 
& McCullough. 

Kansas City—The general office of the C. E. Matthews 
Lumber Company has been moved to the R. A. Long 
building, this city. in the same suite with the Bowman- 
Burgner Lumber Company. 


Nebraska. 
Burwell—Cram & Co. have been succeeded by A. I. 
Cram. 
Nevada. 
Verdi—The California Pine Box & Lumber Company 
has been succeeded by the Verdi Lumber Company. 


New York. 


Brooklyn—Stanley & Unckles have been succeeded by 
the Stanley & Unckles Company. 

New York—The A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $300,000 to $600,000. 


North Dakota. 
Lakota—The Robertson Lumber Company is out of 
business here. 

Mountain—Munich—The Red Lake Lumber Company 
has been succeeded by the Robertson Lumber Company. 
Ohio. 
og oo & Marshall have been succeeded by 

D 4 


Cincinnati—W. E. Townley & Co. have sold their yard 
to the J. B. Doppes & Son Lumber Company. 

Cleveland—The Miller-Wells Lumber Company recently 
entered the wholesale lumber trade. 

Cleveland—Putnam & Savidge have been succeeded by 
the Futnam Lumber Company. 

Columbus—L. G. Norman recently entered the lumber 
trade. 

Frazeysburgh—Thomas & Blaine have been succeeded 


by J. C. Blaine. 
Oklahoma. 


Hydro—The Hydro Lumber Company has been suc- 
ome by the A. L. West Lumber Company. 


Pennsylvania, 


Pittsburg—The Green & Evans Lumber Company re- 
cently entered the lumber trade. 

Pittsburg—The Green K fs ~~ Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the L. Higgins Lumber Company. 

Pittsburg—J. R. Wheler & Co.; no change in name as 
recently reported in error. 

Warren—The Allegheny Lumber Company has de- 
creased its capital stock from $125,000 to $5,500. 








South Dakota. 


Harrold—The Harrold Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Interior Lumber Company. 

Selby—O. W. Schultz has been succeeded by the 
Schultz Lumber Company. 


Tennessee, 


Bristol—The general offices of the Tug River Lumber 
Company and the C. L. Ritter Lumber a af will be 
removed to Huntington, W. Va., about Marc 

Nashville—The Hamilton Lumber Company has been 
organized. 

Texas. 


Arlington—The Peoples Lumber Yard has been suc- 
ceeded by B. B. Spruance. 

Center—Oder & Miller have engaged in the shingle mill 
business. 

Cuero—C. L. Stadster has sold out to the Cuero Lum- 
ber Company. 

Dallas—The Jones-Wortham Company has changed its 
name to the Jones Lumber Company. 

Fort Worth—The McCrary-McDonald Cypress Company 
has been succeeded by the I. N. McCrary Cypress Com- 
pany. 

—— Prairie—The People’s Lumber Company is dis- 
solvin 

Maud—Shelton Bros. are out of business. 


Vermont. 
Rutland—Bissell Bros. have been succeeded by E. W. 
Bissell. 
Virginia. 


Bedford City—The Bedford Lumber Company has suc- 
ceeded the Blue Ridge Lumber Company. 

Blackstone—The Nottoway yg Company, of Penn- 
Sylvania, has entered the state; H. P. Justis, Blackstone, 


statutory agent. ee 
West Virginia. 


Charleston—The J. M. Hastings Lumber Company, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., has withdrawn from this state. 

Swiss—The Flynn Lumber Company has increased its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 

Wisconsin, 

Janesville—Burton & Blessdale have been succeeded by 
Fre Burton. 

Milwaukee—The Forster Bros. Company is dissolving. 

Milwaukee—The Milwaukee Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Carl Miller Lumber Company. 

Racine—The Gold Medal Camp Furniture Manufactur- 
ing Company has increased its capital stock from $60,000 


to $300,000. 
Wyoming. 
Cheyenne—Allison & Inman are out of business. 
Wheatland—The Stewart Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the D. M. McCallum Lumber Company. 
British North America. 
Manitoba. 


Killarney—The Nelson-Thomas Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Piper Lumber Company. 


Ontario. 


Whitney—The St. Anthony Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Munn Lumber Company, of Orillia. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


Alabama. 


Bridgeport—The De Loach Manufacturing Company 
(stave factory), authorized capital $5,000; J. K. De Loach, 
J. W. Eastman and L. W. Rorex. 


California. 


Coarsegold—The Yosemite Land & Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $40,000; A. J. Milne, W. P. Flavelle 
-_ it N. Herwig, all of Los An geles. 

The Napa Planing Mill Teaeonsr, authorized capi- 
a. $10,000; H. M. Woods, C. E. Troner and B. F. Chapman. 


Colorado. 


Colorado Springs—The Brown Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $75,000; Charles Brown, 1314 Colorado ave- 
nue, J. W. Orr and G. W. Pennell. 

Denver—The Deer Trail Lumber Company, authorized 
eapital $25,000; Edwin J. Wittelshafer, James D. Bene- 
dict, Horace Phelps. 











Florida. 


Jacksonville—The South Eastern Cooperage. Company, 
authorized capital $50,000; M. KE. Nussbaum, president; 
John J. Taylor, vice president; G. J. Scovill, secretary- 
treasurer. ee 

Illinois. 


re Pe Naugle Pole & Tie Company, authorized 
capital $100 * 

Miage the Watson-Paterson Company (machinery, 
building material, lumber etc.), authorized capital $10,000; 
J. V. Watson, B. L. Winchell, jr., and Robert A. Paterson. 


Indiana. 


Anderson—The F. C. Cline Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; D. F. Mustard, F. E. Mustard, F. C. Cline 
and others. 

Clay City—The Clay City Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $18,000; J. H. Bence, Jesse Diamond and O. I. 
Nicholson. 

Kokomo—The South Side Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; Louis Mehling, M. F. Brand, Jd. C. Me- 
Bride and Raymond Mehling. 

Kountze—The Cypress Shingle & Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $5,000; E. M. Pitts, J. R. 8. Dey and W. M 


Pope. 
Kansas. 

Fairview— The Fairview Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $15,000; D. C. Ashby, of this city; J. W. Reynolds 
of Wolle, La., and J. W. Ferguson, of Kansas City, Mo. 

Olsburg—The Cc. W. Fagerberg Trading Company (lumbe! 
etc.), authorized capital $40,000. 


Louisiana. 


New Orleans—The Gulf States Structural Concret: 
Company, authorized capital $100,000; Louis R. Hoover, 


president; S. J. Del Isle, vice president; W. E. Lindsay 
secretary- treasurer, and others. 
Maine. 
Augusta—The Boston-Oregon Lumber Company, autho! 
ized capital $300,000; R. S. Buzzell, president; HE. F. Pike 


treasurer. 

Damariscotta—The Newcastle Lumber Company, autho: 
ized capital $120,000; John P. Elton, Waterbury, Conn. 
George B. Goodwin and Adelbert P. Hine of Farringtor 
Conn.; D. E. Bisbee, Bristol, and_ others. 

Portland—Russian Importin comeeay (wood, coger 
iron ete.), authorized capital $50, 000 ; E. Eaton, T. I 
Croteau and J. E. Manter. : 


Maryland. 


Baltimore—The Carbon Hill Oil & Gas Company ci 
coal, lumber etc.), authorized capital $10,000; James M: 
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Evoy, Joseph T. England, Mesoog J. Hoen and others. 
Baltimore—The Great Elk Oil & Gas Company, authorized 

— $10,000; James McEvoy, Joseph T. =e. Frank 

Hoen, William H. Hudgins and W. Howard Gohan. 


Michigan. 


Grand Rapids—The Bartle Furniture & Lumber Com- 
pany, authorized capital $15,000; N. J. Whelan, A. M. 
Shook and Edward F. Bertsch. 


Minnesota. 


Minneapolis—The Carr Collier Company, authorized capi- 
tal $50,000. 
Me eg Minnesota Screen Company, authorized 


capital $50,000. 
Mississippi. 


Hattiesburg—The Moore-Hagerty Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $50,000. 
Tupelo—The — Hudson Lumber Company, author- 


ized capital $25,000. 
Missouri. 


rere Ho Conran Cooperage Company, authorized 
capital $10,00 

St. lume Phe Hall Safe & Fixture Company (office fix- 
tures), authorized capital $25,000 

St. Louis—The Pulaski Cooperage Company, authorized 
capital $20,000. 

St. Louis—The Schulz Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $20,000; W. C. Schulz of Beach, N. D.; R. C. 
Biddle and others. 

Montana. 


Anaconda—The Montana-Oregon Timber Company, au- 
— capital $50,000; F..C. Norbeck, D. A. Welsh and 
others 

Flowerree—The Flowerree Lumber & Fuel Company, au- 
thorized capital $35, 

Great Falls—The mpire Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000; F Stoltze, St. Paul, Minn. ; B. 
Barker, Kalispell, and of A. Konantz, St. Paul, Minn. 


New Jersey. 


Cranford—The Provincial Lumber Company, authorized 
¢ —_ $25,000; Charles L. Bell, J. Bernard Bell and Edith 
A aw. 

Jersey City—The American Wood & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $125,000; E. J. Forham, J. J. 
Harper, G. F. Martin, of New York City. 

Plainfield—The Woolley & Goodenou ough C cenny (coal, 
lumber etec.), authorized capital $50,0 William J. Reed 
of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Claude Gignoux and Eva Ellinger of 


Manhattan. 
New York. 
Brooklyn—The Consumers’ Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $11,000. 


Mount Kisco—The Mount Kisco Wood Working Com- 
pany, authorized capital $25,000; BE. N. Leote, L. C. Rem- 
sen and others. 

New io aa ote Barker-Bond Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $25,00 

Troy—The Sattean Wagon Manufacturing Company, au- 
theriasd capital $15,000. 


North Carolina. 


Lake Waccamaw—The North Carolinia Lumber Com- 
pany, authorized capital $125,000; Francis B. Galt and 


others, 
North Dakota. 


Fargo—The Dakota Sash & Door Company, authorized 
capital $50,000; Joseph H. Bowers, Edward J. Justin, 
frank Chapman. 

Minot—The Kulaas Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $50,000 

Ohio. 


Beverly—The Ohio-Mexico Land & Lumber Company, au- 
t tno capital $25,000; A. H. Bechett, Virgil Rowland, 


Beebe. 

Cleveland —The Collamer Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $50,000. 

Cleveland—The Lake. Erie Builders’ Supply Company, au- 
‘horized capital $100,000. 

Cleveland—The Putnam Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; S. E. Putnam, Ward Sager, H. C. Boyd, 

H. Anderson and B. Fretter. 

Columbus—The Canfield Lumber yoneeey.. —— e 
pital $15,000; Harvey L. Weikert, L eikert, F. B. 


‘vetmore and others. 
Oklahoma. 


Valiant—The Valiant Shingle & — Company, au- 
orized capital $12,000; S. Wright, D. R. E. Hays and 


Cochran. 
Oregon. 


Portland—The Oregon Timber Belding Company, author- 
ced capital $25,000; John H. Bagley, Ferris A. Lucas and 
\. W. Lafferty. 

Tennessee, 


Memphis—The American Lumber Company, authorized 
ipital $50,000; J. Lindsay Wells, L. H. Jo nson, ws me 


‘ce and others. 
Vermont. 


St. Johnsbury—The National Flooring Compons. author- 
ed capital $75,000; H. D. Stitson, W. icker, C. H. 


earns and others. 
Virginia. 


Fredericksburg—The Fredericksburg Lumber Company, 

nthorized capital $100,000; Edgar ——T ‘—— ent ; 
il. F. Burham, of Mineral, vice president ; Woody, 

Mineral, secretary-treasurer. 

Norfolk—The Brebda Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
‘al $25,000; J. T. Durnell, president; A. A. Wendell, vice 
i resident, and Robert McLean, secretary. 


Washington. 


Bow—The Samish Lumber Company, authorized ca 

| $3,000; C. S. Roray, jr., Walter Hayes and E. W. Bun y. 
Buriington_—The Harpst Lumber Company, authorized 
apital $25,000; V. M. Harpst and F. E. Tucker. 
Glendale—The Puget Logsing & Company, authorized capi- 
‘al see 000; 8S. J. Leonard Casperson and F. T. 
ombard. 

_y Seattle The Bell Lumber & Shingle Company, authorized 
Apita 

Seattle—The Stevenson-Scarff Timber Co any, author- 
zed a 000; Renfrow Stevenson, C. W. Scarff and 

ennock. 


 Stanwood—The Jacobson-Hemphill Lumber — any, au- 


horined capital $10, 000; J. F. Jacobson and A. C. Hemp- 

a 0000 Eldredge Lumber Confpany, authorized capi- 

Tacoma—The Ps -Kinyon Shingle Company, authorized 

capital $7,500; W. Miller, J. D. Miller and B. E. Kinyon. 
West Virginia. 


Charleston—The Cedar Run Collieries Company (coal and 
timber lands), authorized capital $25,000; Harry + iy 8 ally, 
of Detroit, Mich.; J. 8. Miller, Blue Creek 
Hill, W. A. Slagle and John Wehrle, of this city. 

Huntington he Locke oe petite yn Company - Qomber 
and mineral lands), authorized capital 
landsworth, Fred G. Leidecker an A. 

Huntington—The Huntington Coal cee (coal and 
timber lands), authorized cogetes $25,000 Com 

W. Dingess, L. H. Cammack, H. 8. Bryer A others. 

‘Morgantown—The West Virginia Orchards Company 


(timber, oil and gas lands etc.), authorized capital $10,000: 
=— B. Dille, Oliver H. Dille, Thomas Ray Dille and 
others 

Parkersburg—The Watson Drilling & Doveeraent Com 
pany (lumber, coal etc.), authorized capital $25,000; C. E. 
Chalfant, of this city, C. S. Sims, of Comos, and others. 

Rawl—The Crystal Block Coal & Coke Company (coal 
lands, saw mills etc.), authorized c estes! 5 $100,000 ; Howard 
N. Eavenson, Jackson Taylor, jr., an Woods, of Gary, 


and others. 
Wisconsin. 
Wausau—The Fleith Company, authorized capital $50,- 
000; H. G. Fleith, W. H. Fleith and M. A. Fleith. 
Wyoming. 
Cheyenne—The Sage Lumber Company, authorized capi- 


tal $10,000. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Ontario. 


Orillia—The Munn Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$100,000 ; James B. Tudhope, Henry J. Bartlett and Albert 
E. Munn. 

Quebec. 


Quebec—The St. Lawrence Car Works, Limited, author- 
ized capital $250,000; J. G. Scott, A. E. Doucet, B. A. 
Scott and others. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Alabama. 


Birmingham—The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company will erect a $15,000 creosoting plant at McAdory. 

Cochrane—The Breece Manufacturing Company, of 
Portsmouth, Ohio, will erect a large hickory plant here. 

Fulton—The Scotch. Lumber Company will install the 
A. A. Sprogis safety grab hooks. 


Arkansas. 
Hebor—The W. B. Baker ge Company will install 
an exhaust fan and steam dry kiln. 
Nettleton—The Michigan-Arkansas Lumber Company is 
erecting a band mill with 40,000-foot daily capacity. 
California. 


Chico—H. H. Guill will erect a planing mill and box 
factory, to cost aria | $2,000 and $3,000. 








Sacramento—Dr. G. W. Dwinnell will build a saw mill 
and box factory near MacDoel, Siskiyou county. 
Colorado. 


Colorado Springs—The Brown Lumber Company, re- 
oo incorporated, will spend $75,000 in establishing 


plant. 
Connecticut. 

New Haven—Ten thousand dollars will be spent in re- 
building the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment station 
recently destroyed by fire. 

Georgia. 

Atlanta—The Phenix Planing Mills Company will erect 

a plant costing about $30,000. 
Illinois, 

Chicago—Frederick C. Jorgeson & Co. will ada a 
4-story building to their plant. 

Joliet—Wilke & Ruge are erecting a large lumber shed. 

Kansas. 


Wichita—The Western Planing Mill will erect a 2-story 
addition to its plant, to cost about $10,000. 


Maine. 
Portland—B. F. Andrews & Son, of Littleton, N. H., 


wili establish a box factory here, and will install a 300- 
horsepower engine and modern machinery. 


Michigan. 


Marquette—The Consolidated Fuel & Lumber Company 
will erect a hardwood flooring plant with a daily ca- 


pacity of 50,000 feet. et 
Mississippi. 
Collins—The Okatoma Saw Mill Company and the W. 
C. Wood Lumber Company have recently installed the 
A. Sprogis safety grab hook. 
Montana. 
Kalispell—The O’Neill Lumber Company will establish 
a sash and door factory. 


Ohio. 

Columbus—The Panhandle shops, recently burned, are 
being rebuilt. 

Oregon. 


Athena—The Preston-Parkton mill is undergoing re- 
pairs and new machinery will be installed. 


Pennsylvania. 


Scranton—The Nay Aug Lumber Company is erecting 
two buildings to cost about $7,000. 


Tennessee. 


Memphis—The Nickey Bros. Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany will expend $35,000 in putting in a saw mill and 
establishing lumber yards. 


Washington. 


Bellingham—The William Rainey Lumber Company 
will construct a lumber mill near Squalicum creek at an 
early date. 

Fairfax—The Washington Manufacturing Company, of 
Tacoma, is building a saw mill costing $50,000. 

Milan—The 7? Lumber Company has’ recently in- 


stalled the A. A. Sprogis safety grab hooks. 


West Virginia. 


Gauley Bridge—The Kilbourne & Jacobs Manufacturing 
Company. of Columbus, Ohio, will erect a saw mill here. 
Wisconsin. 

Parrish—Hollis & Kreuger have equipped their log- 
Bing sleighs with the A. A. Sprogis safety grab hooks. 
Rhinelander—The Stevens Lumber Company has in- 
stalled the A. A. Sprogis safety grab hooks. 
Sheboygan—The Pantzer Lumber Company is estab- 
lishing a new lumber yard. 


CASUALTIES. 


California. 

Black Diamond—A $10,000 fire destroyed the Bowers 

Lumber Company’s reclaiming plant; loss partly covered 
by insurance. 

Delaware. 


Hockessin—J. H. Richards & Co.’s coal, lumber and 
grain yards were destroyed by fire. 


Illinois. 


Chicago—Maxwell Bros.’ box factory was visited by 
fire January 26, entailing a loss of $3,000 


Iowa. 

















Buy a 


Sable Anti-Slip Belt 


Generally a belt slips because it has become dry 
and hard. It doesn’t bend easily around the pulleys, 
but rides on the high spots. Oak-tanned belts, be- 
cause they are tanned all through, quickly get hard 
and stiff, require constant treatment with belt dress- 
ings and have to be run under heavy tension. 

Shultz Sable Rawhide Belting is made by our pat- 
ent process, which maintains the original pliability 
and strength of the rawhide in the belt. 

A Sable Belt does not slip and waste power, can 
be run slack, which saves the bearings, requires less 
attention, and will outlive any oak-tanned belt made. 


Write for Booklet No. 2 


Shultz Belting Co. 


New York Boston Philadelphia 


ss 
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For Immediate Shipment 


V. G. FIR FLOORING 


Consisting of 1x3, 1%x3, 1x4 and 1% x4; also 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding and Red Cedar Shingles 


DAY LUMBER COMPANY, Seattle, Washington 








RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


WE ALWAYS HAVE CARS IN TRANSIT 


Write or wire for quotations when you 
are in the market. 








Manufacturers and Wholesalers. 





Metropolitan Shingle Company 
R. L. CHAPIN, Manager. 


734-5 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 








High Grade Red Cedar Shingles 


OUR SPECIALTY 


5-2 Extra Clear 16" “‘Gold Coin’”’ Brand. 6-2 Extra 
*a* “Silver Moon’”’ Brand. Plump 6-2 XXX Clears. 


Try a Car—We Deliver the Goods. 


HARTMANN-NEUBERT LUMBER COMPANY 


823-824 White Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


PACIFIC COAST LUMBER AND SHINGLES 
EASTERN OFFICE: 3810-311 Equitable Building, Des Moines, lowa 











oe —) 
Shingle Satisfaction 





WE SELL OUR OWN PRODUCT EXCLUSIVELY 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


Shingle Manufacturers’ Agency 























by Ww 
\ 1016 White Building SEATTLE, aon. J 








Decorah—The roof of the Economy Lumber & Coal 


R. J. Menz Lumber Company, S47." 
——— Pacific Coast" 
LUMBER, SHINGLES, TIMBER LANDS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


A.Y. ie TIMBER LAND GOLD BONDS | 
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MR. LUMBER DEALER—YOu can greatly increase your 
yearly profits by handling Cyclone Farm Gates in connec- 
tion with your other lines. Cyclone Gates are the strongest 
gates made. They are the easiest sellers. Give the best 
of satisfactionin use. Our pricesto you will make them a 
fast moving stock. WE SELL ONLY THROUGH DEALERS, 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY “ittincis" 
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CarDal Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


SPECIALTIES: 
Long Timbers, Car Sills and Kiln Dried Boards. 


MILLS—PINEBUR, MISSISSIPPI. 
Heyworth Building CHICAGO, ILL. 








Established 1881 


W. B. CRANE AND COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, TIMBER AND TIES 
PAVING BLOCKS, CEDAR POSTS, YELLOW PINE 
—————— SPECLALTY os 


OAK TIMBER and PLANK 


General Office, Yards and Planing Mills: 22nd, Sangamon and Morgan Sts. 
Long Distance Phones Canal 3190-3191 


Mills at Falcon and Blaine, Miss. CHICAGO 











NOURSE-TAYLOR LUMBER Co. 


OAK 2 YELLOW PINE 


CAR and CONSTRUCTION STOCK 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chamber of Commerce 








PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


Quick shipment from our mills WHITE PINE. 

or from a large stock in our HEMLOCK. 

seven acres of yard at YELLOW PINE. 

Laflin and 22nd Streets, LATH AND SHINGLES. 
CHICAGO. Straight or Mixed Cars. 














PAXTON & LIGHTBODY CO. 


513 Monadnock Block, Chicago, II. 


Manofacturers of Jobbers of 
HEMLOCK Harrison || YELLOW PINE 
and CEDAR Fir & Red Cedar 














D. LIGHTBODY, Pres. 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


- MICHIGAN WHITE CEDAR 
C.H.Worcester Company 


CHICAGO 


MILLS AT MATTOON, WIS, C. E. CONKLIN, See’y & Treas. 

















Sherman & Kimball, * cuietco"™* 
Will handle your lumber in this 
locality on commission basis. 


Send in your list of stocks for immediate sale. 

















Company’s lumber shed collapsed under the weight of 
snow, entailing considerable loss. 


Louisiana. 
Dodson—Three buildings of the Tremont Lumber Com- 
pany, at Pyburn, were destroyed by fire January 19. 
Massachusetts. 
Cambridge—Fire in E. Bancroft & Son's barrel factory 
caused $5,000 damage January 24. 
Minnesota. 


Minneapolis—Spontaneous combustion caused the de- 
struction of the Northwestern Reed & Rattan Company’s 
mill plant; loss $10,000, partly insured. 

Mississippi. 

Merrill—The Logan Lumber Company's dry house and 
lumber shed, with 100,000 feet of lumber, was destroyed 
by fire January 22; loss $5,000, insurance partial. 


Missouri. 


Carthage—W. H. Meehling’s cooperage factory was 
completely destroyed by fire January 21; loss $8,000, 
insurance $5,000. 


New York. 

Buffalo—Fire visited the East Buffalo Planing Mill 
Company’s plant January 23, causing a loss of about 
$20,000. : 

Pennsylvania. 

Galeton—Fire in the Emporium Lumber Company’s 
mill January 20 destroyed the maple-flooring plant, dry 
kilns and 80,000 feet of flooring, incurring a loss of about 
$40,000, partially covered by insurance. 


South Carolina. 


Saluda—J. G. Mayson’s saw mill was damaged by fire 
to the extent of $1,500. 


South Dakota. 


Lead—Fire destroyed the mill building of Wasp mine 

No. 2; loss $97,000, insurance $25,000. 
Texas. 

Laurelia—The Hilgarde Lumber Company’s plant was 

destroyed by fire recently. 
Vermont. 

Shelburne Harbor—The saw mill,. paint.and machine 
shop of the Champlain Transportation Company were de- 
stroyed by fire January 25; loss about $15,000, partially 
covered by insurance. r ; 

Wisconsin. 

Tomahawk—The Clements lath and lumber mill on the 
Little Rice river was destroyed by fire recently; no 


insurance. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


Manitoba. 
Deloraine—The Beaver Lumber Company’s plant was 
damaged by fire recently. 


Quebec. 
Montreal—R. McFarlane & Co.’s sash and door factory 
was damaged to the extent of $1,500 January 20. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 23.—The Pacific Export Lumber 
Company, of this city, has filed a petition in the circuit 
court, asking for the appointment of a receiver to take 
charge of the affairs of the Campbell Lumber Company, 
as the result of the failure of the latter to pay a debt of 
$58,000, alleged to be due the plaintiff. 














NorFro.Lk, VA., Jan. 28.—Upon petition of creditors, Fed- 
eral Judge Edmund Waddill, jr., named W. L. Berkley tem- 
porary receiver for W. M. Tilley, doing business as W. M. 
Tilley & Co., of South Norfolk, who filed a petition in volua- 
tary bankruptcy. The receiver is required to make bond 
of $10,000. The liabilities are listed at $55,969.09 and the 
assets at $34,985.42. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 29.—John H. Rohrer, doing busi- 
ness as J. H. Rohrer & Co., has filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy in the United States district court. His liabili- 
ties are given as $123,775 and his assets $72,125. 


San Francisco, Jan. 20.—Upon petition of creditors, 
Charles D. Ford, who did a lumber business under the name 
of the Charles D. Ford Company in the Merchants’ Exchange 
building, has filed schedules in bankruptcy, giving his lia- 
bilities at $51,240 and assets at $35,716. 





San FrANcCisco, Jan. 19.—Petitions asking that the Fort 
Ross Lumber Company be declared an involuntary bankrupt 
were filed in the United States district court this morning 
by three employees of the company, who allege that the 
company owes them more than $1,000, is insolvent and com- 
mitted an act of bankruptcy when it allowed 40,000 feet of 
lumber at Fort Ross to be attached by the San Francisco 
Commercial Agency and sold by the sheriff of Sonoma 
county for debt. 


FLORENCE, WASH., Jan. 29.—Frederickson Bros., who op- 
erate a shingle mill, have filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


New York, Jan. 28.—An involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy has been filed against A. J. Rieser & Co., manufac- 
turers of bar fixtures. 


BrAUMONT, TEX., Jan. 18.—In the district court yester- 
day the receivership of the E. L. Wilson Hardware Company 
versus the Long Leaf Lumber Company was terminated by 
the report of the receiver, Henry Mathis; in which he re- 
ported the sale of the saw mill and property to M. Tacka- 
berry for $14,000. The report was approved and the re- 
ceiver discharged. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Jan. 22.—On application of the Canton 
Lumber ,.Company, a Delaware corporation, Judge Pritchard 
has issued an injunction restraining the Winyah Lumber 
Company, of Georgetown, S. C., from cutting timber on a 
certain tract of land in Horry county. The complainant is 
required to give a $1,000 bond with the federal court clerk 
at Charleston, S. C. 


WHEELING, W. VA., Jan. 26.—John P. Arbenz, receiver of 
the McDonald Planing Mill Company, of this city, has ad- 
vertised for sale the mill, equipment and stock of the com- 
pany. The right is reserved to reject any and add bids. 





INCORPORATION OF EMPIRE STATE CONCERN. 

HAvERSTRAW, N. Y., Jan. 30.—The business heretofore 
conducted and known under the firm name of Clark & 
Bennett has been incorporated under the laws of the 
state of New York as the Clark & Bennett Lumber Com- 
pany, with a capital stock of $30,000, all paid in. Of 
this new corporation William H. Bennett is president and 
John Clark is vice president and treasurer. The new 
concern will continue under the same management that 
has made the old firm of Clark & Bennett so well and 
favorably known to the trade during its ten years’ exist- 
ence. 





TIMBER LAND SALES 











Fine Boundary Bought in North Carolina. 


An important timber deal that has just been consum- 
mated in North Carolina, involving a fine boundary of 
timber in Swain county, in the famous southern Appa- 
lachian belt. The purchase was made by the Norwood 
Lumber Company, of West Virginia, one deal involving 
13,000 acres, for which the consideration was approxi- 
mately $200,000 and the second only 2,000 acres, for 
which $25,000 was paid. The property was bought 
from W. M. Woodbury and Charles J. Harris, who 
bought it two years ago, as a part of a boundary of 
some 70,000 acres. It extends from the Tennessee line, 
into Swain county, and it is reported that the West 
Virginia concern will at once prepare for the rapid 
development of the property. This timber is situated 
in the heart of probably the richest timber region in 
this entire section. It is in the belt where the Whit- 
ings, Whitmers and others own tremendous boundaries. 


Valuable North Carolina Tract Transfer. 


The Norwood Lumber Company, of West Virginia, 
has bought from a North Carolina party a 13,000-acre 
tract of highly valuable timber, beginning at the top 
of picturesque Clingman’s Dome mountain, and extend- 
ing from the Tennessee line to the Southern railway in 
Swain county. The area of which this tract is a part 
was bought by Charles J. Harris and W. H. Woodbury, 
of western North Carolina, about two years ago, about 
70,000 acres. The sale consummated this week realized 
for the holders as much money as they paid for the 
entire 70,000 acres two years back, they still retaining 
about 50,000 acres. The West Virginia corporation 
paid for the 13,000 acres the sum of $195,000, also buy- 
ing 2,000 acres from adjoining estates, paying $25,000 
for the latter, making the total purchase price $220,- 
000. The Norwood company will begin operation with- 
out delay. 


Secures Two Tracts of Spruce and Hemlock. 


¥. S. Wise, of Bangor, Pa., who recently completed 
cutting the timber on his tracts at Gertrude, Pocahon- 
tas county, has bought two tracts of spruce and hem- 
lock timber on the headwaters of the Greenbrier in 
Pocahontas county, one tract consisting of 200 acres 
for which he paid $14,800, and the other tract of forty 
acres for which he paid $4,000. The tracts were bought 
from Arbogast & Patrick. The tracts are said to be a 
part of the Allegheny battlefield, and are located on 
the very top of the mountain. Mr. Wise had disposed 
of the mill at Gertrude, and according to information 
received will put in a mill on the property acquired and 
cut the timber at once. 


Important Louisiana Transfer. 


One of the largest timber land transfers to be re- 
corded in Caleasieu parish, Louisiana, for several years 
was transcribed during the week. A deed was filed 
with the clerk of the court transferring 13,053 acres of 
land in township 5, south, range seven, west, from the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company to the Longville Lumber 
Company, the consideration being $740,741. The deed 
specifies that this land is without encumbrance except 
a lien retained on the deed from the M. T. Jones 
Lumber Company to the grantors and a lien under the 
trust deed given by the grantors to the Central Trust 
Company, of Illinois, trustees. 


The Henry Wrape Stave Company, Paragould, Ark., 
has bought 2,285 acres of timber land near Stuttgart, 
Ark., in Arkansas and Jefferson counties. The consid- 
eration was $21 an acre, making a total of $47,985. The 
property belonged to M. A. Walden and Martin L. 
Pierce, Trimble, Tenn. The land is heavily timbered 
with white oak and the company will immediately 
take steps for its development. It will be manufac- 
tured into tight cooperage stock. The soil is rich and 
after the timber has been cut therefrom, it will be used 
for agricultural purposes. 


The Miller-Crosier Company has become the possessor 
of one of the best tracts of timber in West Virginia. 
This tract consists of about 2,000 acres of very fine 
timber, located on the east side of the Greenbrier river, 
opposite Anthony. It will be necessary to span the 
river by a bridge, as it is the intention to locate the 
mill on the west side of the river, where the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio railroad will construct sidings directly 
into the yards. The company will also construct abou! 
six miles of railroad to facilitate the handling of tim 
ber from distant parts of the tract. 


The Frank Miller Lumber Company, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., has bought 40,000 acres of yellow pine timber 
land in Florida. A mill will be established near the 
forest in order that the timber may be cut into any 
lengths desired for shipment to Bridgeport. 


An agreement has been entered into by James W. 
Fleming, of Buffalo, N. -Y., with John B. Whitzell, at- 
torney-in-fact for Mary J. MacLaughlin, for the pur 
chase of a timber tract in Lower Burell township, New 
York, for the sum of $5,000. The small trees are re- 
served by the owner. 


Straus Bros. & Co., of Ligonier, Ind., have sold 15,00° 


‘acres of. timber land along the Kankakee river for 


$100,000 to a Chicago corporation which is building 4 
large saw mill at Water Valley near LaCross with 2 
view of sawing all the timber on both sides of the river 
within reach. 


_ State Tax Commissioner T. C. Townsend, of Charles- 
ton, W. Va., and C. W. Dillon, of Fayetteville, who 
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recently acquired 5,000 acres of timber land along the 
Guyan river in Logan county, paying $15 an acre, sold 
it a few days ago to the Patonia Lumber Company, of 
Mansfield, Ohio, at an advance of $3 an acre. 


OPP PLL III IIIS 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


High Water Endangers Log Booms—Mills Well Sup- 
plied and Preparing for Long Run—Government 
Working on Lumber Statistics. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 1.—High water in the streams 
of the Ohio valley has kept millmen and timbermen on 
the anxious seat for several weeks, on account of the 
danger to log booms. Mills throughout this section are 
well supplied with logs and are preparing for a long 
season of steady work. 

The regular meeting of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s 
Club will be held at the Gibson house Monday, Febru- 
ary 7, with the usual dinner at 6:30 p. m. President 
Walker is arranging a program which will call out a 
full attendance. A noted feature of Mr. Walker’s ad- 
ministration has been the constant increase in attend- 
ance. Joseph Bolser has been selected to arrange for 
the entertainment at the meeting of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association in this city 
March 2 and 3. 

James D. Boyle, chief special agent of the bureau of 
census, Washington, D. C., has been in this city several 
days and has organized his forces, and active work will 
be begun this week. Invitations are out desiring the 
manufacturers to give full information to the agents 
and assuring them that the information will be kept con- 
fidential. An effort will be made to have Mr. Doyle 
secure correct figures of the lumber trade at Cincinnati, 
there being no method in vogue for getting correct lum- 
ber statistics. 

There is an active movement in the veneer trade for 
mahogany, cireassian walnut and good figured quar- 
tered oak. Thin sawed lumber of all classes is in good 
demand. Prices for circassian walnut veneers are very 
strong, with a tendency to go higher. Fancy wood 
veneers are meeting with a fair movement. Stocks of 
veneers at this point are fully equal to requirements. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


Merged Manufacturers’ Club to Retain Its List of 
Officers—Door Mill and Box Factory Running 
Steadily—White Ash Specialty. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Feb. 2.—The Hardwood Exchange 
did not meet last week, on account of the meeting to 
ratify the merger of the Manufacturers’ Club with the 
Chamber of Commerce. The club is no more, but Vice 
President Yeager and Trustees I. N. Stewart, M. M. 
Wall, F. A. Beyer and A. W. Kreinheder go over to the 
resultant body in the same capacity as was given them 
by the elub. 

Manager Hopkins, of Scatcherd & Son, is at the mills 
it Memphis for a general inspection. 

The trade of F. W. Vetter in white ash is a specialty 
with him and he is keeping in close touch with the 
North Carolina hardwood districts to make sure of secur- 
ing a good supply of it. 

The fact that the big yard stock of T. Sullivan & Co. 
was in shipshape before the snows came makes it easy 
to do business this winter, though it is thought safest 
to take inventories in warm weather. 

G. Elias & Bro. are running their door mill and box 
factory steadily and are looking for an early revival of 
the building trade if the winter does not hold late. 

The economy of the Hugh McLean Lumber Company 
keeps R. D. McLean out of the office more of the time 
than usual seeking the elusive order. 





MONORAIL SYSTEM OF HANDLING LUMBER. 

‘he high cost of labor, together with the extraor- 
‘nary prices of farm products, have led operators who 
'<retofore have utilized much manual labor in their 
-verations to seek other and cheaper methods. In 
i.mber operations electricity has a number of ad- 
vantages over any other form of mechanical power, 
wnong them being the low cost of installation, the 

‘mination of fire hazard and the doing away with 

e saa when work is not actually being per- 
iormed, 

A comparatively recent development in the direction 

the mechanical handling of lumber is the electrical 

morail system, manufactured and installed by Paw- 
‘ag & Harnishfeger, of Milwaukee, Wis. This con- 
'n explains that in plants where its monorail system 
eas been installed, the lumber, after leaving the sort- 
‘'g sheds, is handled in units of 1,500 feet instead of 
‘ece by piece. Binders of 3x3 or 4x4 material are 
aced over the top at each end of the units to keep 
se boards in alignment and to prevent spreading as 
re hoist raises and conveys the unit from place to 
piace. The four arms, or lumber tongs, each of which 
formed into a hook at the lower end, take a firm 
‘old under the crosspieces upon which the unit rests 
aud carry the unit supported on these crosspieces. The 
tongs are controlled directly from the operator’s cage, 
enabling him to take hold, hoist, convey, lower and 
‘elease lumber without the aid of a ground man. 

This concern further points out that when the mono- 
rail system is not in operation there is no expense— 
the eleetrie current is shut off. When the system is in 
operation the cost of current is small and one man 
“oes the work of ten, keeping it up hour after hour. 
the manufacturers have issued descriptive matter 
illustrating and describing the mechanism of the mono- 
rail system, and by means of diagram showing the plan 
of its installation. This circular and additional mat- 
ter may be had by interested persons upon request. 


THE MARKETS. 


For” Editorial Review. of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 35. 





During the last week lumber has been moving rather 
more freely than at any time during the winter. 
Weather conditions are responsible for this renewal of 
life. The city consumption is more active than it has 
been and work has started on many new buildings, so 
that an increase of consumption of lumber is confi- 
dently looked for from now on. The wholesale trade 
also is showing a revival of interest and from all indi- 
cations there will be something unusual in the way of 
orders from the country trade a little later in the 
season. 

Receipts of lumber by rail for the week ended Janu- 
ary 29 amounted to 32,146,000 feet against 37,485,000 
feet for the corresponding week last year. During the 
week 7,503,000 shingles were received,.a decrease of 
1,380,000 over the corresponding week in 1909. The 
total receipts of lumber from January 1 to January 29 
were 125,496,000 feet as compared with 151,833,000 feet 


‘last year. During this period 21,890,000 shingles were 


received as against 37,848,000 for the same time last 
year. Shipments for the week showed a slight increase 
over the same week in 1909, 17,280,000 feet as against 
16,882,000 feet. The total shipments from January 1 
to January 29 amounted to 58,850,000 feet as against 
60,244,000 for the corresponding period last year. 
Shingle shipments showed heavy decreases. 

The severe weather of January left its mark on the 
number of building permits taken out. During the 
month the total number of permits was 482, with a 
total frontage of 13,929 feet, at a cost of $6,054,000, 
as against 669 buildings, with a total frontage of 18,873 
feet, with a total valuation of $8,277,700 for the same 
month last year. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board 
of Trade. 


RECEIPIS—WEDK ENDED JANUARY 29. 














Lumber. Shingles. 

ke cid be Kbas ae week eae ek 52,146,000 7,503,000 
BEE nce ssa veencesoe0een ese cam 37,485,000 8,883,000 
Er re er eee er ar ee 5,339,000 1,380,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 29. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

CE b6t86ant debate iwahhaeatawe 125,496,000 21,890,000 
ER er yore ot ee ee ee 151,833,000 37,484,000 
DOOM. 04 462%6id%0008 6008 26,337,000 15,594,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JANUARY 29, 

Lumber. Shingles. 

BY Becks S550 64%d0 aS eet e ben 17,280,000 4,267,000 
DE 0600400446500 000%08006108 16,882,000 8,328,000 
PCP rere ere re of ee eee ee 
NOE 6065054064604 0Re0u Bp EROS ASS 4,061,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 29. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

AE eee eee eek eee ee” 58,850,000 18,837,000 
BE Ssw'n'n63'6a seni ho bik ace ao eae 60,244,000 40,132,000 
DOD: Sis is cit idace aves 1,394,000 21,295,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended February 2 were: 


CLAsSs— No. Value. 
a SS ye eee er ee terre 7 $ 3,775 
$ 1,000 and under $ 1,000............... 48 136,200 

5,000 and under Sere 27 181,800 

10,000 and under  25,000........ccsceee 14 194,300 
25,000 and under 50,000..........c000% 4 128,000 
50,000 and under 100,000............... 1 60,000 
ee le ss iota de ceed tek c stain 101 $ 704,075 
Average valuation per week........... «. 6,971 
Totals previous WEeK...ccccvcwcccccse 93 968,500 
Average valuation previous week....... .. 10,414 
Totals corresponding week 1909........ 130 1,017,700 
Totals January 1 to February 2, 1910. ..345 6,241,325 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 574 8,816,150 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 432 2,982,300 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 448 3,844,400 
Totals corresponding period 1906....... 423 3,948,500 
Totals corresponding period 1905....... 311 2,358,860 
Totals corresponding period 1904....... 264 $3,431,675 





Northern Pine, 


Chicago. Dealers who handle white pine territory 
report a number of inquiries during the week. The 
cold weather which has prevailed recently has shut off 
demand, but it is expected that this demand will be 
within a short time in a healthy condition for this 
season of the year. Prices remain firm for the better 
grades, but the coarser grades are still quiet. 








Minneapolis, Minn. The volume of orders is increas- 
ing, and a great many feelers are being received, indi- 
cating that the yard trade will open up extensively 
during February. Factories, except those making 
boxes, have been buying fairly well. Yardmen have 
begun to hear from prospective consumers, and feel as- 


sured of a good spring trade. The car situation is | 


improving. 





Saginaw Valley. Market strong with a fair move- 
ment and orders being filed freely. Prices are not 
expected to change until the maximum feature of the 
tariff develops. Lumber dealers are confident the mat- 
ter will be adjusted satisfactorily. Factories have had 
a good run, the sash and door and box trades having 
developed material changes for the better. 


ej 


Toledo, Ohio. White pine has been in good demand, 
and the advance of from 50 cents to $1 over fall prices 


is being firmly adhered to. The better grades have | 


Lumber Marks 
That Last. 








The coloring pigments used in Dixon's 


Lumber Crayons are metallic pigments 
—this means durability of all markings 


even under severe conditions of exposure. 


Dixon's Lumber 
Crayons 


also make vivid and strong marks. You 
can get them in hard and soft leads 
as desired. 

We make our crayons as good as we 
know how and we don’t know of any 


that are any better either. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


Sole Manafacturers of the Famous 


Ge: Wg, Sager Patent Axes 
L and Highest Quality 

Bay! oN Bull Dog: Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
Tie 


Right Quality—Right Prices 
\ Write Us, WARREN, PA., U.S.A. 
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MONARCH STEEL STUMP PULLER 


With Single, Double and Quadruple power. Guaran- 
teed for 700 horse power, Only factory in the world 
making their own Steel Machines. Prices the lowest. 


For Catalog and Calendar, address 








ZIMMERMAN STEEL CO., Lone Tree, Iowa. 











Don’t Gamble with Fate 
Prevent Accidents 


by using the 


Champion 


Automatic Flexible ; 
Safety Guard 


CHAMPION MACHINERY Psa 
~ COMPANY 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
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with 
Muscle 


Muscle just above the hocks on the 
hind legs, especially. | 
We make a specialty of selecting 
this class of mule. 
We are prepared at all times to 
execute orders promptly. 
Our‘‘Guaranteed as represented” 
record assures protection to our cus- | 


are required for 


LUMBER HAULING 











tomers. 


Write or wire us for prices. 


Sparks Mule & Horse Co. 


J hn Sparks, Clark Sparks, Chas. Sparks. 








National Stock Yards, East St. Louis, Ill. 











HEAVY DRAFT MULES | 


Especially 
Adapted for 


Saw 
Mill 
Work 
Sparks Bros. Mule Co. 


St. Louis National Stock Yards. 
National Stock Yards, East St. Louis, Iil. 
West Coast Branch, ° ° Spok Washington 

















Climax Tally Book 


For Tallying Hardwood 


TT is substantially bound in sheep, with stiff covers and 

round corners; the straps are of heavy leather, riveted on; 
the paper is of fine quality; the special ruling and printing 
are first class. Size of cl book, 444 x 8% inches; 159 pages. 
In universal use. Send for full particulars, FREE. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 











been selling especially well at from $1 to $2 over fall 
prices. There is a healthy call for everything in shop 
and better grades, the bulk of it coming from manu- 
facturing concerns. Pattern stock has proven good 
property recently and the movement of this class of 
stuff has been brisk. The entire market shows strength. 
Buying has been heavy but shipments have been badly 
delayed. 


—_——eeeeerer 
Pittsburg, Pa. Demand is moderate with no changes 
noted in prices, except a healthier tone to the lower 
grades. This is due to the stronger position that yel- 
low pine has taken, Inquiries are increasing for spring 
deliveries. 





New York. Trade moves quietly and the volume of 
business booked is light. Orders received are dis- 
tributed over a wide territory and indicate gradual 
improvement. Local stocks are small and wholesalers 
look for fair prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers call the demand fair, but the 
question is what to do to get their money back on new 
stock. A dealer who has bought a large amount of 
lumber this winter says he could get no profit out of it 
if he should have to sell it at present yard prices. 


Eastern Spruce. 


Boston, Mass. A firmer tone has developed and in- 
quiry is better than it has been for several weeks. 
Reports from manufacturing centers indicate price 
increases, although a few sales were made this week 
at coneessory prices. Several inquiries came for cars 
of lumber, some of which have been booked. A report 
from Bangor, Me., purports that there is not snow 
enough within a radius of 100 miles of that city for 
the lumbermen to haul their logs. “ Other reports of 
this character have been received from various sections. 
This is one reason why prices are held firmly. The 
base price is $23, although business has been done at 
$22.50 and in rare instances at $22. 











New York. A few good orders were booked for 
early spring delivery, but not much activity prevails. 
Prices are satisfactory and most new business is 
placed for sorting up. Reports from mill points indi- 
cate a large supply of logs, and manufacturers expect 
higher prices than received at the close of the season. 
Retailers are putting out tew inquiries, although 
stocks are more broken than was thought to be the 
case. Weather conditions are against much activity 
in the building line. 


Pittsburg, Pa. Manufacturers and dealers note a 
stronger tone to the trade. Mills are running in some 
instances under difficulties owing to the severe weather 
that has prevailed over the spruce belt for several 
weeks. Prices have strengthened slightly. Eastern 
buying is gaining. . 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. Spring trade in short poles is already 
open. Orders have been received from many points 
for poles to be delivered within the next month or six 
weeks, so as to be on hand for telephone construction 
work as soon as the weather will permit. The outlook 
indicates an active trade and considerable inquiry is 
coming in for posts. The winter’s input will be much 
smaller than that of last year; therefore it may be 
reasonably expected that prices will be much firmer 
during the coming season. 








Minneapolis, Minn. Heavy post buying has been the 
feature the last week, and producers are beginning to 
wonder where all the 4-inch posts are to come from. 
Large sizes are growing scarce, although prices have 
advanced very little, and are remarkably low. Three- 
inch posts are plentiful and cheap, being less in 
demand than larger sizes. Pole demand is looking up. 


Hardwoods. 


Chicago. The last week has shown considerable de- 
velopment in country trade, but business is not yet 
on a spring basis. However, the carload dealers are 
fairly active and trade is likely to show a steady gain 
through the coming month. The furniture factories 
are now in full operation and are using up large quan- 
tities of lumber and seem to have a prosperous season 
ahead of them. All of the big consuming industries 
are buying in big quantities for their year’s require- 
ments and also in smaller lots for immediate wants. 
The demand for plain oak continues the feature of the 
market. Dry stocks seem to be obtainable my dee 
diligent search and then at higher prices than have been 








tively plentiful and prices satisfactory. Quartered red 
oak is scarce and firm. Birch is in increasing de- 
mand and at strong prices. Rock and soft elm are gen- 
erally wanted and are scarce. Rough maple is in im- 
proved inquiry and prices are steadier. Maple flooring 
is selling freely at the advanced quotations. Cotton- 
wood and gum are gaining steadily and are in much 
better position than they were a few months ago. 





Minneapolis, Minn. An independent feeling exists 
among wholesalers, so far as upper grades are con- 
cerned. Birch and basswood uppers are growing 
scarce, and demand continues at a rate that will clean 
them up before the new lumber is fit to be shipped. 





paid for a long time. Quartered white oak is compara-_ 


Prices have mounted, but the advance has not checked 
sales, and dealers who have the stock unsold are aware 
that they have good property. The low grades are still 
giving trouble, but have been moving rather more 
freely of late, the price being attractive to box men 
and others who have use for such stock. 





Saginaw Valley. This market is in as good shape as 
it has ever been. Trade is not only good but it is in- 
creasing, and prices of nearly all kinds of stock except 
beech have been marked up. Basswood is selling at 
$27 and $32 for No. 2 common and better; maple, $22 
and $25; beech, $16 and $17. Birch is strong at $23 
and $26; ash in limited supply at $30 and $32, and elm 
brings $26 and $30. No. 3 hardwood stocks have ad- 
vanced from 50 cents to $1 a thousand feet during the 
last sixty days. Maple flooring is active and firm. 





Kansas City, Mo. New lists to be issued soon will 
show an advance of $1 to $3 on maple and oak flooring. 
Prices on all high grade material are firm and on low 
grades normal. Some of the mills that are overstocked 
with low grade material recently have offered to sell 
at a concession. Factory trade brisk. 





St. Louis, Mo. Trade is getting better steadily. St. 
Louis lumbermen engaged in this business are more 
cheerful than they were. Upper grades are in good 
demand, and lower grades are selling fairly well. Gum 
is showing steady improvement, with manufacturers’ 
stocks low. This has strengthened prices. Cotton- 
wood is active. 





Memphis, Tenn. Orders have been coming in fairly 
well. Prices are generally firm on high grade lumber, 
with tendency toward improvement in low grade stock. 
Export business is on a fairly liberal scale. Plain oak, 
red and white, is scarce. Demand for plain red oak is 
considerably in excess of the supply, making the tone 
exceptionally strong.. No difficulty is encountered in 
selling quarter sawn red and white and the movement 
in ash and cypress shows a tendency to strengthen. 
The market has improved for the lower grades of cot- 
tonwood and gum and for boxwood. Higher grades of 
cottonwood and gum are in better request. Cypress 
selects and shops are moving well, but with only mod- 
erate call for Nos. 1 and 2 common. Very little poplar 
is for sale but what is offered is readily taken. 





Nashville, Tenn. This market has been active dur- 
ing the last week. Indications point to an early 
spring building campaign, predicted to surpass any of 
recent years. Oak, poplar, ash, birch, elm, chestnut 
and red gum are moving well at fair prices. Hem- 
lock has improved. Red and white oak, plain and 
quartered, led with chestnut second and ash, poplar and 
hickory following. Good stocks are on hand in the 
Nashville yards and little trouble is being experienced 
by buyers in finding what they want. Orders are 
abundant. 





Louisville, Ky. Dealers in this part of the country 
have never seen during any other January the lumber 
business in the splendid condition that it now enjoys. 
While prices are not high in the lower grades, there is 
every indication that continued fine weather will bring 
larger and better orders, and that although the high 
grades are holding their own, the lower grades will 
advance. No particular grade or kind is being favored, 
but all are going alike and going good. Oak, quartered 
and plain, poplar, gum and chestnut, are in good 
demand. Building operations are moving fast and it is 
likely that the predictions of a big year will be carried 
out, as well as other predictions that have been ful- 
filled so far this year. Reports of building and exten- 
sion of railway lines come every day. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. A steady tone to the market and 
transactions fairly active. Weather conditions have 
been more favorable for outdoor operations and the 
yards in consequence show signs of activity. Evidence 
of increased buying for the furniture trade is noted, 
with a tendency to place larger orders. Houses that 
specialize in oak are concerned on account of the difii- 
culty experienced in getting dry stock, especially of a 
good figure. Prices are very strong and moving up- 
ward as the season advances. Movement of red oak is 
good, quarter sawed and plain, with a steady increase 
in prices noticeable, with, however, an uncertainty 
created by offerings direct to consumers at a shade off 
from regular quotations by outsiders. Chestnut is only 
in fair request, especially for long stuff of ones and 
twos, which for a long time was eagerly sought for the 
eastern building trades. Movement of chestnut for the 
furniture trade is good and sound wormy of good 
grade is readily disposed of. There is, however, an 
accumulation of sound wormy chestnut of undesirable 
quality, which is easily obtainable at shaded prices. 
Walnut stocks are steadily increasing, there being 
more walnut available than at any other time in years 
owing to weak foreign demand. There is a marked 
increase in the volume of cherry, with no disposition 
to recede from prices, as greater activity in foreig! 
demand is looked for within the year. Red gum is mov 
ing more freely, with a steady growth in inquiries fron 
manufacturers of furniture. The market undertone 1} 
strong for red gum, based on the confidence of th« 
operators in the future. 





Columbus, Ohio. With advances in chestnut ani 
red oak, the market in central Ohio shows strengtl: 
Demand is becoming stronger from every part of the 
country, with a good distribution of orders among tli 
various woods and grades. Manufacturing establisb- 
ments are in the market for larger stocks and a better 
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tone is shown on all sides. Inclement weather has had 
the effect of making shipments difficult, although the 
car situation is good. Demand for quartered oak is 
strong and prices are extremely firm. Plain oak also 
is in good demand and prices are higher. Red oak, 
firsts and seconds, is quoted at $49 at the Ohio river; 
Ne. 1 at $33 and No. 2 at $16. White oak quotations 
steady. Chestnut stronger and ash in good demand. 
Other hardwoods strong. 





Toledo, Ohio. Dealers report a satisfactory trade in 
all lines. The factory end is holding the business up 
during the lull in building operations. Dealers are still 
buying, but receipts have not been heavy during the 
week, with no decline in prices. 





Baltimore, Md. Hardwood men are not wildly en- 
thusiastic, but a quiet contentment seems to hang over 
them, They still report business rather slow, but do not 


deny that a more active interest in stocks is being shown. 


This interest does not emanate merely from the home 
market, but is also in evidence abroad. Some inquiries 
for large quantities of oak planks have been sent over 
of late, and though the price insisted on is too low for 
a fair profit, the fact that the inquiry has been made 
at all constitutes evidence of the improvement in the 
situation that has taken place. Apparently foreign 
buyers are getting close to the point where they must 
ave lumber, and the exporters have an opportunity to 
put prices where they will be remunerative. Demand 
in the domestic market is moderately active. Though 
nothing like a boom is on, calls for lumber are gradu- 
lly becoming more numerous, and they also involve 
larger quantities. The furniture factories are busy 
and call for supplies with some freedom. 


eee? 


Boston, Mass. A fairly steady market is reported. 
Buyers have been showing a little more interest but 
have been unwilling to bid top prices. Quartered oak 
is firm and sales have been made above current prices 
in some cases. Plain oak is also firm. New business 
in the latter has not been of large volume. Ash, maple 
and walnut are in moderate demand. Poplar is very 
firm. Cypress also is firm. 





New York. Demand firm and prices strong. Whole- 
salers have but poorly assorted stocks to offer and 
lave more difficulty in locating good sources of supply 
than in booking orders. Yardmen offer no complaint 
as to prices, which are expected to remain firm. Plain 
and quartered oak, also chestnut, are firmly held. Ex- 
port inquiries were numerous last week for this class 
of material. Birch, beech and gum are active. Mapie 
duil. Heavy weather has not permitted much new 
work from the door and millwork trade, causing a 
relutive decrease for oak and birch. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Trade is strong and higher prices are 
expected. No wood moving slow. Even dealers in 
gum, which is in poor request locally, say that it is 
improving fast. Quartered oak and high grade birch 


are among the best sellers and a fair volume of chestnut 


Ss 


ing for this time of the year. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Activity is manifest in nearly all 
lines, The better grades are especially ‘active and 
ces strong. Oak, chestnut and poplar are selling 
about even with production. Lower grades are steady. 
|) jays in shipping from mills owing to the storms have 
coused a shortage in some quarters. The best grades 
of ash are in good demand and at high prices. Hickory 
‘ shown no change in demand or prices, but stocks 
very hard to get. 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. The real winter weather has had the 
e: ect of curtailing the distribution movement of hem- 
k, but the general outlook is promising for the 
ng trade. Reports from the Wisconsin valley are 
the effect that the general lumber trade is so im- 
ved that not enough cars can be had in which to 
) the lumber ordered. This would indicate that 
re is a fair demand for hemlock, as that variety 
ers largely into the trade of that valley. 





fh — 





Saginaw Valley. Trade is fair and the market is 
ong, prices having developed strength and dry stocks 
So.d up short. Piece stuff is selling at $15 and $18 and 


be «rds $16 and $19. Conditions are unusually favor- 
able, 


7 





Toledo, Ohio. Hemlock is firm and is moving at 
)ces averaging about 50 cents over those of thirty 
‘avs ago. Stocks are light, and shipments are being 
icid up by railway difficulties. A decided shortage is 
reported in 2x4 and 2x8 16- and 18-foot lengths. Hem- 
love boards are holding up to the recent advance. 





Columbus, Ohio. Strength is the feature and ap- 
preciable advances have been made in the last week. 
Demand is good and with the opening of the spring 
building season a better demand is expected. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Improvement is noted in the volume 
1 trade, and prices are steady. The mills have small 
Stocks on hand and some sizes are exceedingly short, 
as they bring slight advances when wanted in a hurry. 
Shipments are of fair volume. 

New York. Prices firm and demand sufficiently 
Strong to keep business with wholesalers moving mod- 


erately. New business is scarce. Retailers are fairly 
well supplied with shipping sizes. Boards are in good 
supply and manufacturers are endeavoring to accumu- 
late stock for the spring demand. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Some dealers report a spurt, being 
obliged to put on extra horses to handle their sales. 
The price is up to list and is not likely to be any lower, 
for the natural demand is good and will be large as 
soon as the weather is better. Pennsylvania producers 
do not appear anxious to contend with lake shippers for 
the Buffalo market, as it would be necessary for them 
to reduce their prices. 

Boston, Mass. Sales have been small this week; in 
fact there has been no snap to the demand for some 
time. Stocks of dry lumber are small and holders not 
anxious to sell at present prices. 


Poplar. 


Pr rm 
Chicago. The demand is fair for most items on the 
poplar list and prices are comparatively steady. An 
improvement is noted for car lots. Stocks are not 
any too large, but it is stated that they are ample to 
care for an ordinary spring demand. The market is 
reported to be disposed to further appreciation. 








Cincinnati, Ohio. Market active, poplar maintaining 
its position as leader of hardwoods. Panel stock is in 
active demand and offerings are speedily accepted. Clear 
wide stock scarce. A good movement of the furniture 
trades is noticeable, with stocks plentiful. Prices are 
unsatisfactory, but with an upward tendency. Stocks 
on low grade stuff are large, but an encouraging move- 
ment has set in, owing to improved conditions in mer- 
chandising causing a heavy demand for packing cases. 





Columbus, Ohio. In good demand from all parts 
of the country. Wide sizes command any price be- 
tween $1.40 and $1.55. Ordinary sizes, firsts and sec- 
onds, quoted at $58; No. 1 common, $37; No. 2 com- 
mon, $25; No. 3 common, $16. 





Toledo, Ohio. While poplar has been a trifle uncer- 
tain recently, some grades have shown considerable 
strength. The larger widths suitable for automobile 
bodies are scarce and are moving at fancy prices. Sid- 
ing is also stronger. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Demand for good poplar continues 
and the low grades are doing much better, some dealers 
making a specialty of No. 2 common and finding that it 
moves fairly well, with prospect of a steadily growing 
demand right along. Some of the city box factories are 
putting in stocks of it. The supply seems to be better 
than it was and if the new cut turns out what it prom- 
ises there will be enough for all practical purposes. 





New York. The market continues strong. Prices 
continue firm with indications of a stronger trade dur- 
ing March and April. 


Baltimore, Md. This wood is holding its own. No 
development of note has occurred of late, but the de- 
mand for stocks keeps up, and mills are able to place 
all lumber of fair quality without concessions. In 
fact, the tone of the market is decidedly firm, and the 
belief finds acceptance among the trade that needs 
will grow with the advance of the year. Stocks are in 
strong request from exporters, who have their buyers 
out in the milling sections and have contracted for 
large quantities of lumber. They are paying prices, 
too, which only expectations of good returns on the 
other side of the Atlantic will justify. Local yards 
are carrying enough lumber to meet current needs, and 
some of them have laid in extensive assortments, but 
the inquiry seems to support the big purchases. 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago. While orders and inquiries have not been 
plentiful during the last week, the market continues 
to show. a firming up tendency and prices are getting 
stronger all the time. Reports from the West state 
the mills are full up and trade conditions are healthy. 











Kansas City, Mo. Mixed yard stock in fir is in 
strong demand. The announcement that fir logs would 
advance $2 February 1 has strengthened all items in 
fir. The advance on fir logs will bring the price to $14, 
which is said to be the highest price known on this 
market. Dealers say that the advance is due to the 
bad weather, which has hampered logging operations 
on the Pacific coast. Prices on Spruce siding and 
finish are strong with a fair demand. Redwood firm. 

eee 

Portland, Ore. Indications point to an active year 
at fair profit. Orders are being booked freely and 
prices are firm. Several mills are filled to capacity for 
sixty days and are refusing orders. Logs are scarce at 
from $8 to $11. Camps in the Columbia river district 
are beginning to resume operation. The shingle market 
is dull and manufacturers complain of having to pay 
too much for logs, which are held at $12. Large orders 
for ties have been placed recently by the railroads. 





Seattle, Wash. Conditions for lumber and timber 
are improving. Buyers are numerous and orders hard 
to place. Mills are well filled up with orders. Effec- 
tive February 1 logs have taken a decided advance 
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S. W. Corner Broadway 
at 54th St., Near 50th 






Ideal location. Near theatres, shops and Central Park, 
New, Medern and absolutely Fire-proof. Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York, all outside rooms. Transient rates, $2.50 
with bath, and up. Special rates for summer months. 


9 SEND FOR BOOKLET 
HARRY P. STIMSON R. J. BINGHAM 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial Formerly with Hotel Woodward 
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East 28th Street, 
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New Absolutely Fire-proof 
Hotel on the Furonean 


H. F. Ritchey, 


Manager. 
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HOTEL NORMANDIE 
Congress Street Near Woodward Avenue 
GEORGE FULWELL, 


Proprietor. 


European Plan, $1.00 up. American Plan, $2.50 up. 
150 rooms, 50 with private bath. 
Hot and cold running water in all rooms. 
Cafe and Restaurant in connection. Prices moderate. 
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Handy Books for Lumbermen 




















The Lumberman’s 
Handy Library 


Books of recognized value and 
merit in daily use by lumbermen 
everywhere: 


History of the Lumber 
Industry of America 
By J. E. DEFEBAUGH 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on 
American lumber history. Two volumes, cover- 
ing the lumber industry in America from colonial 
days down to the present time in the east, aud 
national legislation and policies affecting the for- 
ests. Bound in half leather-levant grain with 
gold lettering on back and gold top. Price, 
postpaid, $§ a volume. 


The American Lumberm -n 
Telecode 


A systematic and practical arrangement of 
telegraphic words to represent phrases, _ sen- 
tences and each size of each grade of each article 
of lumber manufactured. Adapted to all branches 
of the lumber trade; 412 pages; 6x9 inches; 
61,427 code words. Price, postpaid........ $5.00 


Realm of the Retailer 


The best of Met L. Saley’s writings put into 
permanent form. The retailer finds in it hints as 
to yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 
appliances for storing and handling lumber, book- 
keeping methods, etc.; 390 pages; _ illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth. Price, post- 
BRM Sa ccekd ccsnweces tance etc Vecase aa nined $1.50 


In Forest Land 


The humor, sentiment and philosophy of the 
lumber business interpreted by “the lumberman 
poet” in a volume handsomely printed, illustrated 
in tint, bound in silk cloth and gold stamped. 
Ideal for gift or library. Price, postpaid... $1.25 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


The tables in this book show at a glance the 
cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 a thousand. Price, postpaid, bound in 
Ere er eee 4.00 
ee Serre rr re cee rer ro 3.50 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, 
square timber and saw logs; contains over 200,000 
figures that can be relied on. Price, postpaid, 
in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, $3. In 
CUE 0.0 50.00:6:0040.666eb sR COkRSS ASLO E ON $2.00 


; +] 
The American Lumberman’s 
“Curiosity Shop” 

A reference work containing hundreds of prac- 
tical questions about the lumber business. To 
each guestion there is a full and appropriate 
answer, which, in many cases, embodies illustra- 
tlons. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale or 
retail office, in big and small yard, in the woods 
or on the river, this book will prove the most 
satisfactory and handy reference volume ever 
published. Price, postpaid...........+-- -00 


The Coalier’s Actuary 


The tables show at a glance the amount of 
any quantity of coal from 5 pounds to 1,100 tons 
at prices from 25 cents to $15 a ton, and apply to 
either gross or net tons. Price, postpaid, bound 
in leather, $3; in cloth.......ccccccccseee $2.50 


The Climax Tally Book 


Designed by a practical inspector who knew 
what is wanted. Substantially bound in sheep 
with stiff covers and round corners; the paper, 
printing and special ruling are high grade. he 
Climax has 110 pages and when closed is 414x 
8% inches. Price, postpaid, one copy, 75 cents; 
six copies, $4; twelve copies............. 7. 


The Wood Workers’ Manual 


Shows the cost and selling price of moulding 
from \% inch to 10 inches wide; price of lumber 
from $5 to $60 a thousand square feet; 82 pages 
3%x6 inches, printed on hig rade bond — 
and substantially bound in flexible cover. rice, 
ee Sa errr ee ere ir) $3.00 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book 


Gives measurements of all kinds of lumber, 
logs, planks, timbers, wood measure, speed of cir- 
cular saws, care of saws, land measure, wages, 
rent, board, interest etc. Price.......... 26 cts 


Sample pages and further descriptive matter of 
these useful books may be had from 


PUBLISHERS, 
315 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO. 

















and the supply is limited. Lumber prices must stiffen 
in order to offset the advance in logs. Offshore busi- 
ness is especially attractive and mills so situated that 
they can ship by water as well as rail are taking a 
large percentage of foreign and coastwise business. 
~SySeeySyaee 

Tacoma, Wash. Healthiness continues in evidence. 
Inquiry for timbers is large, with an especially strong 
demand for stuff which requires special cutting, prices 
averaging $1 better than thirty days ago. Millmen re- 
port inquiries from the East coming in well with no 
sign of weakness in the rail market. Offshore demand 
is fair, better than a year ago, although there is some 
difference of opinion between buyers and sellers as 
to values. California inquiry has slackened somewhat, 
due to a disposition on the part of California buyers to 
wait and see if the mills will make prices stick. Fir 
logs continue firm with a $1 general advance freely 
predicted for February 1. Rail shipments are reported 
going through with more celerity. 





Buffalo, N. Y. It is getting to be more common for 
the eastern dealer to keep a man at the Pacific coast 
mills, picking up stock to ship this way, and this Coast 
trade will increase right steadily. Washington fir leads, 
but other woods have their special uses. 


Western Pine. 


Chicago. Shop lumber of western pine is practically 
out of the market so far as available stocks are con- 
cerned. Some of the mills in the Inland Empire have 
quantities of lumber, but all of the 1909 output has 
been sold. The mills are shut down and it will be 
March 1 before they are started again. 

Spokane, Wash. The market has picked up ma- 
terially in the last week, especially as to local busi- 
ness. Outside inquiries are better and many mills re- 
port an increase in orders. Building activity has re- 
newed with the warmer weather and is responsible 
for the increase in local sales. Shop lumber scarce. 











Buffalo, N. Y. The sale of Idaho and Oregon pine 
goes on as usual, which is a proof that the sash and 
door mills have not found anything to take its place, 
though they no doubt tried it when thé price went up. 
The increased asking price for white pine has shut off 
any return to the use of that wood for doors. The 
stiffening up of the cypress trade also cuts out what 
may have been tried as a substitute. Mills will have 
to run their stocks still closer to get even. 





Southern Pine. 


Chicago. The yellow pine men report yard trade 
improving and that the call for all kinds of special 
stock is fairly active. Demand for railroad and car 
stock is keeping the big mills supplied with orders to 
a better extent than for many months, and it is stated 
that many mills can secure better prices for this stuff 
than those asked in Chicago. The steady cold weather 
has undoubtedly retarded orders for yard stock from 
the contiguous territory, but the inquiry is large, and 
at the first sign of warm weather the demand will 
show activity. Manufacturers have booked for the 
monthemore than the normal number of yard stock 
orders. A few low quotations are made on special 
items, but, taken as a whole, the market is in better 
shape than for some time and the tendency is upward. 





——e—e—n—_res 


New Orleans, La. Call and price, on the domestic 
side, are strengthening slowly, though the call for yard 
stock is still far from satisfactory, the retailers appar- 
ently holding back for better weather or better prices. 
A fair business in car and railroad material is offered 
and the factories are taking a lot of yellow pine stock. 
Mill stocks are not as large as many buyers suppose. 
The bright spot in the export market is the activity of 
South American schedules. Floods in France and Italy 
and the election in England have probably helped to 
delay the revival of demand. Letter things are ex- 
pected for February. 


St. Louis, Mo. Improvement has been decided in 
the number of inquiries and in demand during the last 
week, caused by favoring weather. Line yards are 
buying in moderate quantities. Railroad demand has 
not fulfilled expectations, but inquiries are coming in 
and the probabilities are that several roads will be in 
the market before long. Export trade is steady and 
of large volume. Manufacturers stocks are low and 
badly broken. 





Kansas City, Mo. Prices are firm with a strong up- 
ward tendency. It is especially difficult to place mixed 
orders for dimension material. Mill stocks badly 
broken. Demand is strong for 12-inch No. 1 boards. 
Common stock is in general demand. Stocks on floor- 
ing and ceiling have accumulated at the mills and are 
the weakest items on the market this week. Yellow 
pine dealers are very hopeful. Weather conditions have 
improved; from practically all parts of the Southwest 
come reports of extensive spring building operations; 
farmers are prosperous, and line yards are calling for 
stock. Very little dry yellow pine lumber is at the 
mills. Demand for car material continues active. 





Baltimore, Md. Georgia pine men, though not espe- 
cially busy, are getting some orders, and the hopeful- 
ness of the situation does not seem to have abated, 
although demand does not exceed moderate proportions. 


Indications are numerous that trade requirements will 
exceed those of 1909, and many dealers are making 
preparations to meet these augmented needs. Manufac- 
turers show no disposition, however, to offer important 
concessions, holding firmly to prices; and only now and 
then is it possible to pick up lots at anything like bar- 
gain figures. The weather has interfered with mill 
operation and the production has not run ahead of 
moderate totals. Current needs are taken care of by 
the yardmen, but they are slow about entering into 
extensive commitments for the future. 





Boston Mass. The market is quiet, but reports from 
the South and West are more encouraging. Manufac- 
turers are fairly busy and have been in receipt of better 
orders from western points than from the East. Prices 
generally well held and although it is reported that 
various large manufacturers have accepted orders of 
fair size at slight concessions. Flooring is in moderate 
demand. Mill timbers have been moving rather slowly 
for several months. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. An air of general satisfaction pre- 
vails, with a growing confidence that bespeaks better 
prices. Much concern is expressed, however, over the 
status of the building trade, the more optimistic being 
inclined to believe that conditions will im rove as the 
season advances. Trade is dark in heavy timber for 
bridge and factory construction work. Lighter grades 
are moving fairly well for this season of the year, 
especially for planing mills and manufacturers of inte- 
rior trim. Stocks on hand and available are fully 
equal to the wants of the market, and shipments of 
dressed lumber are light. 





Toledo, Ohio. Yellow pine has grown stronger in 
almost every line. Common boards have advanced from 
50 cents to $1. Transient cars are not so plentiful and 
concessions are not being granted from list quotations. 
Holders say that the prospect is all for higher prices, 
and local indications appear to bear out the statement. 
Shipments have come in promptly and in fair volume. 

Pittsburg, Pa. An improvement in the demand for 
yellow pine is reported in nearly all circles. Large 
orders recently placed indicate a stronger demand in 
store. Prices are firm with an average gain of 50 cents 
during January. 





New York. Offerings are fairly satisfactory, al 
though wholesalers say if it were not for the business 
received from the railroads and large corporations 
new orders would not amount to much. Yard schedules 
create no interest and the supply is generous enough 
to afford keen competition. Mili supplies of heavy ma 
terial are limited. Dressed stock inactive.. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va.- Shipments of kiln-dried lumber have 
been nominal for two weeks. Several cargoes are storm 
bound. Box edge 4/4 and culls continue to hold their 
own on the August 17 basis and advances have been 
obtained on certain items. Nos. 1 and 2 edge are 
decidedly firmer. One large manufacturer reports being 
sold up to a point where he found it necessary not to 
accept any more business. Air dried stock is scarce, 
very little in shipping condition remaining at the mills. 
Sap sizes and framing are also scarce and the demand 
increasing steadily. Very little of this class of stock is 
being made, and it is safe to say very little will be 
coming out unless weather conditions change. 











Baltimore, Md. Pine is in what may be termed a 
peculiar condition. Stocks can be bought at lowe: 
prices than at Norfolk or even at the mills, though the 
costs of transportation and extra handling are to be 
added. This is frequently the case, being due to the 
fact that this city affords a most convenient market 
for all the stocks that can not readily be placed else 
where and that are sent to Baltimore as the nearest 
point. Some of the wholesalers report that the yard 
men as a rule have large stocks on hand, laid in on 
the expectation that the demand would be active 
They are now waiting for these stocks to be moved 
before ordering any more, and this tends to make busi 
ness quieter. At the same time these wholesalers state 
that they are meeting with fair success, and have suc 
ceeded in placing large lots of lumber. Evidently, 
therefore, the trade is in a receptive mood and bette: 
conditioned than, might appear at first glance. To be 
sure, building is almost at a standstill. Box maker: 
are moderately busy, however, and have been ealliny 
for stocks with such freedom that air dried lumber is 
not always easy to get in desired quantities. The rang 
of prices is steady; and wholesalers are not takin» 
orders for delivery a month or six weeks hence at the 
current figures. The outlook is encouraging. 


—oOeoeeeseree 


Boston, Mass. Conditions vary widely, some mani 
facturers having all the orders they can handle, an! 
therefore being firm holders. Others have been williny 
to shade prices a little in order to secure busines 
Manufacturers’ agents speak more encouragingly 0: 
the situation than the commission men. Roofers a! 
in poor demand but the feeling is that the market wi! 
stiffen gradually. 

New York. Market is steady and demand ligh 
Local stocks are none too large and a stronger ten 
enecy to hold up prices leads to the conclusion tha! 
manufacturers have the situation well controlled. Roo! 
ers are firmer, but other dressed stocks are freely 0! 
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fered. Reports from mill points indicate business for 
shipment during April and May, but as a rule whole- 
salers are not anxious about booking orders far ahead 
at present prices. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The report from local representatives 
of shortleaf mills is that prices are becoming firmer and 
that orders are to sell at list. Stocks at the mills are 
low. 





Cypress. 


PPP LI III 


New Orleans, La. Shipments heavy, collections easy 
and demand steadily gaining. Prices are very stiff and 
reduction of concessions on No. 2 common is predicted 
to come within the month. Mill stocks are in better 
shape, seasoned stuff beginning to come in, but the 
stocks carried at the various plants are probably below 
normal. Manufacturers have the situation well in 
hand and so far as may be judged will continue to hold 
the upper hand. Save a day or two of shortage on the 
Southern Pacific, induced by purely temporary causes, 
the car supply is rated fairly adequate. 





Chicago. The state of the cypress market is one of 
steadiness, with a fair run of orders. Factories are 
taking relatively the most lumber, although the vari- 
ous forms of consumption are taking their quota of 
stock. The trade is in excellent condition and stocks, 
although said not to be excessively large, are ample 
and sufficiently dry to ship, and deliveries are prompt. 
Prices are firm and uniform. 





Kansas City, Mo. Cypress is one of the strongest 
items on the market. Some of the mills have advanced 
50 cents to $1.50 on dry stocks. A general advance is 
expected soon. Dry mill stocks are low, especially in 
the upper grades. Demand is strong from factories and 
retail dealers. It is difficult to buy A, B and C finish. 
An encouraging line of inquiries are coming in. Indi- 
cations have led the cypress dealers to believe that 
they will have an unusually successful spring trade. 








St. Louis, Mo. Owing to the prices on yellow pine 
advancing and because of pleasant weather demand 
for cypress is increasing. The general opinion among 
dealers is that before long a big cypress trade will be 
in evidence. Although mills are increasing output, 
stocks are not as well assorted as dealers would like 
‘o see, nor is the quantity of dry cypress on hand 
sufficiently large. 





Baltimore, Md. Needs are small. Builders are al- 
most entirely out of the market, and other consumers 
are also maintaining a conservative attitude. The yards 
seem to be supplied with about all the cypress that the 
trade wants and provision for future requirements is 
being deferred. Mills are not pushing operation, though 
‘hey keep running whenever the conditions are not 
prohibitive, and the product, it appears, is being 
hipped out. Stocks at the mills are not especially 

rge, and the prevailing opinion is that when the 
season opens a fair movement will develop, which may 

tain exceptional strength. The outlook is generally 
egarded as encouraging. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. An improvement is noted at this 
int. Information from the South is encouraging, 
th evidently a stronger tone to prices. A large 
ume of stock has accumulated and there is every 
dication that early spring will see increased activity. 
vvement of heavy tank stock is small, with more 
ivity in the demand for short stuff. 





Toledo, Ohio. Commission men have sold more 
press in this market proportionately during the last 
rty days than of any other kind of lumber. Recent 
ivances have been held firmly, and it is reported 
ces will go up shortly at least $1 and perhaps $1.50. 
ilers are no longer hesitating in placing orders, and 
sood volume of business has been done. 





Columbus, Ohio. Market continues steady and quo- 
tions unchanged, with stocks broken. Recent ad- 
nee fairly well maintained. 





New York. The demand is moderate and prices sat- 
actory. Wholesalers report a little difficulty in get- 
gy the recent advances, although the opinion has 
n expressed that these increases temporarily check 
siness almost landed. Local supplies are ample for 
rent wants. Car trade buyers are figuring on ship- 
uts during the early spring. Cargo business quiet. 





7 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. Dealers are holding their white cedar 
siingle prices on an even keel and, are looking for 
vetter- conditions in the spring. Red cedar shingles 
ire inélined to be quiet, with the price situation about 
‘he same, Transit stocks are said to be light. Lath 
continue scarce and prices wholly in the hands of the 
manufacturers. 





_ Minneapolis, Minn. Demand has improved in the 
‘ast few days, especially in clears, and if it were not 
for the eagerness of a few concerns to sell, prices 
would be back to the level of two weeks ago. Sales 
are still made, however, on the basis of $2.63 for stars, 
but with a good many holding for $2.68; general tone 





better. Clears are generally quoted at $3.19 on the 
55-cent rate. 





Kansas City, Mo. A few cars of shingles have been 
sold at concessions this week, but the general condition 
has improved. Increased demand has taken up some of 
the shingles in trgnsit and this has tended to strengthen 
the market. Stocks are low but the dealers are show- 
ing no eagerness to buy, in hopes that the weather and 
sar service will improve. The report comes from the 
Pacific coast that stocks are low at the mills and this 
has strengthened the local market. For several weeks 
the market on the Coast has been stronger than it has 
been locally. 

BBB 

Tacoma, Wash. Business is light with few eastern 
inquiries or orders. Shingle men are not inclined to 
make contracts, believing prices too low for reasonable 
profit. Green shingles in small volume are going to 
California by water. The fir lath market is weak in 
spots with $1.60 to $1.75 being asked. 





Seattle, Wash. Inquiries for red cedar shingles are 
coming in more freely than for several weeks. A few 
large orders were placed during the week by lineyard 
concerns, Prices are unsatisfactory and many manu- 
facturers in a position to make shingles will not do so 
until conditions are improved. 





New Orleans, La. Lath have moved more briskly, 
and shingles are finding a fairly good call in the south- 
ern states. Cypress shingles in uppers rule searce. 
Prices firm all round. 





Toledo, Ohio. Red cedar shingles have again gone 
up to $3.48, but there is no pressing demand. Difficulty 
in securing consignments from the West has had a 
stimulating effect. White cedar shingles are moving 
sluggishly at from $2.90 to $3, with the bulk of the 
demand coming from country points. Lath market 
featureless. 





Columbus, Ohio. Shingles steady and quotations un- 
changed. Lath strong also, and prices as they were. 


—_—_—aer 


Boston, Mass. Cedar extras are held in some cases 
up to $3.70, but it is impossible to find buyers at this 
price. For actual business prices range from $3.40 to 
$3.50, and it is reported that business has been done 
at a little lower than the inside figure. Demand for 
lath has been of small volume for several weeks and 
prices are easy. For 15-inch prices range from $3.85 
to $4. Some dealers will not sell at less than the top 
price. For 14-inch lath prices range from $3.50 
to $3.55. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. An active inquiry among buyers of bar- 
rels and tierces by coopers, who no longer count the 
cost but are anxious to dispose of their stock, is 
noticeable, say A. & H. Gates in their report on mar- 
ket conditions. Stave men have passed this stage and 
have settled down in anticipation of another dull year 
for tight barrel stock. Beer staves have not advanced 
in price and never in the history of the trade has this 
market at this season been so dull. Few have been 
made, but ample for the slight demand. Prospects 
seem good for a large crop of slack barrel staves and 
heading, which has been curtailed during the last year 
by lack of snow and good hauling. Orders are now 
being received for elm flour and sugar staves, but gum 
staves are slow. Ash butter-tub staves and square 
heading are quiet and dull, but flat ash hoops are not 
plentiful and are inclined to advance. 

No. 1, 28%4-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 


ROG TE. 0010's 6.5 5.0.0.5 000.0% 2 eres viaedboebens $9.00 
No. 1, 28%4-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 

SRW eben ddG he 4009900408 9.00 
No. 1, 2814-inch red oak staves.........-- q 
No. 2, 2845-inch elm staves, net M........ Nominal 5.00 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

img, per St... .cccccsecece 90000006068 .06 to 06% 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, 

nominal ........ Cebnnesd en se need was hk No demand 
No. 1, 28%4-inch gum staves, nominal...... No demand 
M. R., 30-inch gum staves....... mstatetes 6.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 8.50 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%4-foot, per M... 8.00 to 8.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 5. 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M............ 6:00 to 6.50 
Holf barrel basswood heading, per set...... 04% n 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ 4.00 to 4.50 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M........ None wanted 
Hickory hoop poles, per M............... No sale os 
Head linings, car lots, per M, 12-inch..... .30 to .35 
Head linings, small lots, per M, 18-inch... .40 to .50 
Ten-round hoop barrels.............es065 46 
Bight patent hoop barrels.............+-- 46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels. .45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels... a 45 
Half barrel, G-hoap.........ccscesessees 37 to 38% 
Weel - BATONS oi 6.666 60's ok ewe secFecsvccves 42 to 44 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves......... 11.00 to 11.50 
White o@k Of] StAVES.........ccccsccveed 30.00 
ye ee ee Ar ee ee eee ee 9.00 to 10.00 
Hickory box sStraps.........cccereececees 10.00 to 11.00 
EMR CHROOT occ ccc ccc wee Beecesvcsesseee 1.07% to 1.20 
Pork barrels ...... oo Rec hep 600s thin we e.s6 95 to 97% 
Pork Oarrels, AGN... ccc ccccccccesscees 87% to .90 

peeeeuwr. 


Buffalo, N. ¥. Trade is quiet and prices of slack 
stock are so low that the producer is still in doubt 
about getting out much of a cut. If prices do not im- 
prove before the snow goes there will be a very small 
cut of elm and basswood in the North. The coming 
forward of southwestern gum has made the slack coop- 
erage status uncertain, as the cutting period is long. 
Elm staves are scarce. 
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WE BUY RAILS, SCRAP IRON AND STEEL 
At top prices for spot cash. If you have anything to offer, 
write or wire us. G. MATHES IRON & METAL CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


WILL PAY SPOT CASH FOR SCRAP IRON. 
We have the best facilities for handling anything in this 
line. Write us. CHAS. E. KREBS & CO., 
145 La Salle St., Chicago. 


WANTED TO BUY AT ONCE 
200,000 feet or more No. 2 and No. 3, 144” western shop. 
Address “B. 136,” care AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN. 


YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING 
If you do not read the classified ads each week. If you 
have something to sell or exchange, insert a small adver- 
tisement in the Wanted & For Sale department. When in 
need of an employee or employment write us. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 3815 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—2ND HAND MACHINES, 
1 Benjamin, Fisher & Malory 26” double surfacer, endless 
bed. Will dress 12” thick. 














1 Dufour picket header with three styles cutters. 

1 Bench spindle carver with cutters. 

1 Siding resaw. 

1 2-spindle shaper. 

1 Rip saw. 

Would exchange for sash machines. What have you? 
Address “B. 137,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





GOING OUT OF BUSINESS 
We Offer For Sale 
Rod locomotives varying in weight from 28 tons to 45 tons. 
3-line ground skidder (Lidgerwood). 
2-line ground skidder (Lidgerwood) 
Rapid loader. 
1 American loader (model “C’’). 
And various other logging equipment. 
For further information address 
P. O. BOX NO. 788, Minden, La. 


WANTED-—PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN-—WHO CAN 
Invest $10,000 to $15,000 in new operation, well located. 
Prefer office man. 

Address “B. 139,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 
A number of retail lumber yards in Wisconsin or northern 
Illinois. Address 
BARKER LUMBER CO., Delavan, Wis. 


LUMBER INSPECTORS 
And cargo tallymen on the Pacific coast are paid $5 a day 
and up. “The Practical Lumbirman,” by Bernard Brereton, 
a well known expert, contains ali the necessary information. 
Correct methods of sawing timbers and octagon spars, how 
to figure all kinds of Pacitic coast lumber, log rules, grading 
rules, standard weights and finished sizes etc. in Oregon 
pine, spruce, hemlock, cedar and shingles. Flexible cloth, 
119 pages, pocket size (4xG). Sent prepaid for $1. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, II. 


WANTED-POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
By capable man with three years’ experience as assistant 
manager in a large retail yard. Age 29, married; speak 
German; can give bond. 
Address “B. 140,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


pt ht 

















CLOSING OUT BARGAINS 

For sale two nearly new Russell 3-block portable saw 
mills, three shingle machines, four lath mills, several 3- 
and 4-saw ‘light edgers, two trimmers, one round log bolting 
machine, one 18 H. P. traction engine; cost new $1,600. 
Our price $185, including a large stock of shingle and 
circular saws up to 60 inches. ° 

Address “B. 141,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-POSITION AS LOADER MAN. 


Six years’ experience and best of references. Barnhart 
preferred. Address “W. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YARD WANTED 
I want a good retail yard in northeastern Iowa, north- 
western Illinois or southwestern Wisconsin. Will pay cash. 
Address “B. 131,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











VALUE VS. CHEAPNESS. 

You can buy a tally card for a penny or two, while the 
“Climax” tally books costs 75 cents a copy or $4 for six, yet 
thousands of them are sold, and hardwood men who once 
use them always use them. Why? Because they are the 
best. For sample pages and description address 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





FOR SALE 

One 14-inch Preble matcher. 

One 8-inch 8. A. Woods matcher. 

These machines are in first class condition, are now run- 
ning at our plant and can be examined any time. 

We want to dispose of same and are .prepared to make 
price which would be satisfactory. 

HERMAN H. HETTLER LUMBER CO., 
2601 Elston Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED-—A SITUATION 
By an up-to-date round saw and band resaw filer and 
grinder. Address “B. 142,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE. . 

McDonald Planing Mill, Wheeling, W..Va., including the 
machinery, fixtures, gas engine, office supplies, wagons, har- 
ness, lumber and other material. This is .an exceptional 
opportunity to embark in the planing mill business at a 
small cost and in a desirable location on“¥ailroad. 

JOHN P. ARBENZ, Special Receiver, 
910, 911 Schmulbach Bidg., Wheeling, W. Va. 


THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE 
Contains 61,427 code words, and each size of each grade of 
each article of lumber is represented by ONE word. By 
using the Telecode you can greatly shorten and simplify 
your message and effect a big saving in your telegraph 
bills. 

Prospectus free for the asking. 

Are you interested? 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 815 Dearborn §t., 
Chicago. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, . . - 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, ~ . - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - ~ . 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 765 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 








WANTED-FIRST CLASS SHIPPING CLERK 
For large pine concern in Wisconsin. State age, experience 
and salary expected. Good place for right man. 

Address “B. 110,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—-FOREMAN 
For wholesale lumber yard in Chicago. Yellow pine, fir and 
oak, railroad ties and heavy timber. State age, experience 
ete. Address “B. 115,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-COMPETENT RESAW OPERATOR 
At once, also hardw -< flooring grader; references required. 
WHITING MFG. CO.. Judson, N. C. 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS BOOKKEEPER 
Conversant with lumber accounting; state age, references, 
salary and how soon could report for duty in first letter. 

Address MARBURY LUMBER CO., Birmingham, Ala. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN OF EXPERIENCE IN 
Lumber and planing mili business. Must have capital of 
$5,000 to take position of secretary and treasurer with a 
concern doing a business of from $175,000 to $200,000 annu- 
ally in a growing | of 45,000 population. 

Address 114, * care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED-STRICTLY RELIABLE MAN TO KEEP 
Books and scale logs for heading mill. Address 
0. D. CLEV ELAND, East Jordan, Mich. 


WANTED 
Competent and experienced yard managers; hustlers not 
afraid of work. Give experience in retail lumber yard in 
first letter. Address 915 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED-—TO GET IN CORRESPONDENCE 
With a first class mechanic, capable of taking charge of and 
running a small show case and general fixture factory. None 
but thoroughly experienced men in the fixture business need 
answer this ad. Planing mill men will not do. 

TEXAS FIXTURE Cis Bt ‘Worth, Tex. 


WANTED-MANAGER FOR MILL IN N. E, 
Who understands the manufacture and markets for several 
small articles made principally from beech, birch and maple, 
upon which he can show a profit. Salary and percent profit 
to right man. Do not answer without describing articles. 

Address “B. 106,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
With $5,000 to $8,0UU to take partnership in wholesale lum- 
ber business; old established. 

Address “W. 41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED-A RESPONSIBLE YELLOW PINE 
Suyer, on a commission basis, who is located in Alabama 
and well acquainted with Alabama and Georgia mills and 
well posted on car material and construction timbers. Ad- 
dress, with references, 
“THE YELLOW PINE JOBBER,” 

care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—A BRIGHT ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN 
Capable of acting as assistant sales manager for a whole- 
saler of northern hardwoods. Write at once, stating age, 
experience etc. 


Address “B. 138,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





[ Wanted:Cmployees | 


Wanted = Salesmen 











EXPERIENCED SAW MILL MEN 
With money to take an interest in our business and work 
for company; 20 years’ run. Address 
BOX 37, Pagosa Springs, Colo. 


WANTED-FOREMAN. 

First class foreman for factory manufacturing stock and 
special millwork. Must understand plans and be able to 
handle men and lumber a aoa advantage. A good position 
for the right man. Addre 

WILSON MILL & LUMBER COMPANY, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 








MANAGER WANTED 


For our Pittsburg sales office. Must be familiar with West- 
ern Penna, and Ohio trade. Handle long and short leaf yel- 
low pine exclusively. We own and operate saw mills in 
the South, and also have several southern buying offices. 
Up to this time our output has been practically marketed 
in the East. To an experienced and competent yellow pine 
man we can offer a good proposition. In replying give name 
of firm now employed with, and salary consideration. 


Address “EASTERN,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-HIGH CLASS EXPERIENCED 
Shipping clerk, by large Chica aes lumber corporation, having 
extensive city and country tra Do not answer unless you 
understand grades of, jyatoet and handling men and teams. 

ddress W. 29.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS YELLOW PINE 
Lumber graders. GERMAIN & BOYD LBR. CO., Atlanta, La. 





WANTED-ESTIMATOR FOR PLANING MILL. 
One who can take work off plans and price same and Dill 
into the factory. Must be able to make working drawings 
for all work bi led out. Must be one who is able to go out 
and solicit business from contractors etc. Good position for 
a first class man. Address 
0. BOX NO. 862, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


WANTED—COMPETENT PLAN ESTIMATOR 
Who is able to bill work into factory, and is willing to 
travel occassionally to sell our goods. Good salary and 
ony position to — party. 

ddress . 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SUPERINTENDENT 
For 40 thousand saw and planing mill in Louisiana who 
can invest from five to fifteen thousand dollars; have 40 
million feet longleaf pine; mill located on railroad that buys 
large amount of bill stuff; also have cheap rates for export- 
ing. None but a practical millman who can make the in- 
vestment need apply. 
Address 








“T. 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—A MAN THAT THOROUGHLY 
Understands selling veneers and oak lumber, one who has 
an established trade preferred, that can invest $5,000, will 
pay $150 per month salary and ten per cent on the money 
with good security. Re 

. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED—A MAN THAT THOROUGHLY 
Understands the manufacture of hardwood on a band mill 
that can invest $10,000, will pay $150 ~~ month salary and 
ten per cent interest = the ,money with good security. 

Address . 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A MAN THAT THOROUGHLY 
Understands the cruising of timber in a hardwood country 
that can invest $5,000, will pay $150 salary per month, and 
ten per cent on the a Ad good security. 

Address ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT YOUNG MAN TO MANAGE LUMBER YARD 











in small town in Michigan. State age, experience and salary 


expected. Best of references require 
Address “BE. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-BY WISCONSIN SASH AND DOOR 
Manufacturer, experienced man as estimator on plan and 
list work. Must be accurate and thoroughly capable. Give 
references, experience and salary expected in applying. Only 
experienced and energetic men will fill the requirements of 
this position. 


Address “B. 134,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—-MALE STENOGRAPHER 
Who does neat, accurate work and of good habits. State 
salary expected and | = references in replying. 
ddress . 44,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS OFFICE MANAGER 
Capable of getting up system of reports for the different 
branches of a lumber business, logging, hauling, sawing, ship- 
ping ete. Capable of taking ‘entire charge of an office as 
far as accountants and clerks are concerned. Concern man- 
ufacturing about 700,000 feet per day. State experience, 
reference, age and oy, wanted. 

Address “B. 120,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—COMPETENT STENOGRAPHER 
~~ Chicago wholesale Y. P. office. Good future for right 
man. 

Address “A, 110,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

WANTED-CAREFUL STEADY LOG LOADER 


For a rigid boom. 
Address “A. 105, 











care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-MANAGER PINE AND HEMLOCK 
Sales department by representative northern lumber manu- 
facturers. Must be thoroughly experienced and a business 
getter. State full particulars, experience, salary, habits, 
references etc. 


Address “K. 24,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Wanted: Mill Mechanics 


WANTED-—A i BAND SAW FILER 
Capable of keeping up all saws, including the trimmer and 
edger saws, for a forty thousand — pine band mill cut- 
tin a eal for export. Prefer a man who has some 
nw dge of millwright work. Married man preferred; 
permanent position. Give ree age and fee wages 
expected. Address AY CIT¥ SAW MIL 
pete ky Fla. 


WANTED-FIRST CLASS CORLISS ENGINEER 
To run 24x36 Corliss engine in planing mill. References 
desired. SOUTHERN LUMBER COMPANY, Warren, Ark. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED MOULDER MAN FOR 
Sash and door factory, also competent sash and door man 
able to lay off odd sizes rapidly and i Gans ee Must 
be sober. Steady employment. Good w 

E. HORN CO. "‘Sepein, Kan. 























WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS SASH AND DOOR 
Salesman to travel in the state of Kentucky. In answering 
state age, whether married or single, with whom formerly 
employed, also giving references; state salary expected. 

Address - 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-WHITE PINE SALESMAN 
To handle white pine in Philadelphia and adjacent territory, 
either on commission or salary. State experience, terms etc. 
Address “B. 135,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS TRAVELING 
yee by yellow pine manufacturing concern producing 
0,000,000 per year. In applying give references, experience 
a state salary = ; 
Address . 133,”" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED 
Commission men to sell hemlock, shingles, posts, lath etc. 
to retail yard trade in Chicago, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. Also complete stock of northern hardwood. 
We are cee + 
Address 








. 101,”" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED 


An experienced sash and door salesman to travel territory 
in Texas. Must be of good character and qualified to get 
the business. Only a number one salesman in every respect 
need apply. Good salary and permanent position to the right 
man. Address “B. 102,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. _ 


WANTED—YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOOD | 
Salesman. Must be able to get business and come well 
recommended as to character and ability. an kt 

WARFIELD NEWMAN & SON, 
423 North Second St., Elkhart, Ind. 


SALESMAN WANTED, 

Man to travel in Oklahoma and southern Kansas for high 
class yellow pine company. In replying state salary wanted 
and give references; also if have had experience in territory 
and how long. 

Address “A. 130,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-VENEER SALESMAN 
Experienced in quartered oak and mahogany veneer and 
with some experience in hardwood lumber. 

Address "We ’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTEO-—THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
Salesmen. Those controlling former trade preferred. A 
good business getter, giving satisfactory references etc., will 
receive first consideration. 

ALLEGHENY LUMBER CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


TRAVELING SALESMAN WANTED. 

Are you an experienced traveling salesman of lumber, 
cement and general line of building materials? Can you get 
the business and satisfy the trade? Will your customers 
hold orders for you because they prefer to trade with you? 
Are you steady and reliable and a good hustler? If so, you 
are the man I want. After a fair trial you can buy or 
work into an interest in a good paying business. Unless you 
can meet these requirements Pe not ae: Send refer- 
ences with application. . R. SHA Boise, Idaho. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED CITY LUMBER 
Salesman in Chicago by a large corporation. Most liberal 
salary to any such now actively in touch with contractors 
and builders and that can get the business. 

Address a. § care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED SALESMAN—FAMILIAR 
With woodworking machinery. Must have business expe- 
rience and able to = big deals. 
ddress . 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED aaigintan ¢- ack Renae 
For local lumber yard in city. Also lumber shipper who 
can invest from $3,000 to $5,000 as a working interest in 
the business. For full particulars address 
ROOMS 205-207 LOO BUILDING, 
corner Hastings and Abbott St., Vancouver, B. C. 


WANTED—HIGH GRADE SALESMEN 
By manufacturer of North Carolina pine lumber, covering 
territory from Ohio to Maine, to sell our celebrated “Elm 
City North Carolina Pine” on a commission basis. We will 
bill the stock direct to the trade and carry the accounts. 
Will pay commission immedi:tely upon confirmation of or 
ders. Must be thoroughly experienced, competent and ot 
good character. Must have good, reliable references. 

Signed ELM CITY LUMBER CO., New Bern, N. C. 


WANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED 
ere lumber salesman for the road. Give references 
dress “R. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


[ Wanted: Employment | 


EXPERIENCED MILLWRIGHT AND FRAMER 
Now open for oe oe to build saw, shingle or planing 
mill. Also capable of handling heavy machinery. 

J. A. SAUCIER, Sheridan, Me. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Ten years’ experience as band filer and superintendent oi 
mill 30,000 eg cutting oak, ash, cypress, gum, pin: 
and hickory. A hustler, steady and sober. 
Address “R. 5,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


COMPETENT PHYSICIAN — 
Contract practice with pest saw mill. Addre 
DR. J. 8. MOORE, Arkadelphia, Ark. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAWYER 
Would prefer right hand mill. Al reference. Address 
O. F. JOHNSON, R. F. D. Box 141;' Menomonie, Mich. 





















































‘WANTED-—POSITION AS HARDWOOD OR 
Yeliow pine inspector. Have had experience in the Nort! 
and South. Address BOX 78, Cresson, Pa. 


YARD FOREMAN, 
Hardwood ins apeaiee or local salesman open for a position a 
once. Best 0 a 
ddress B. 132,” care AMERICAN. LUMBERMAN. 








UP TO DATE BAND FILER 
Wishes to make long contract. Guarantee satisfaction. 
5717 CODY ST., West Duluth, Minn. 








A SOBER FILER WANTS POSITION. 
Circular or band. Twenty-five years’ experience. Satis 
faction guaranteed or no pay. BOX 247, Corydon, Ind. 
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[ Wanted:Employment | 


| Wanted: Employment 


[ Wanted: Tner ~inber Lands | 





WANTED-—SITUATION BY EXPERIENCED MAN 
First choice to build a saw mill, to operate a mill or 
plant as manager or file for a mill any kind of saws. Sec- 
ond to none on all this work. Recently finished building 
large band, circular and resaw mill, planing mill, the whole 
plaat, and now ready for other business. 
Address “B, 129,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—A POSITION AS STATIONARY 
Engineer. Seven years’ experience. Can furnish reference. 
Wisconsin, Minnesota or Michigan preferred. Address 

F. N., Box 25, Belle Plaine, Wis. 


CASHIER- PAY MASTER 
Young married man, capable, honest, sober and industrious. 
Seven years’ experience. Best of references from past and 
present employers. Southern city preferred. 
Address “B. 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION WITH WELL 
Established concern as manager for retail lumber yard or 
line of yards, by young man of fifteen years’ experience. 
Can give best of references and keep books. Address 

BOX NO. 115, Crittenden, Ky. 


WANTED-POSITION BY YOUNG MARRIED 
Man, 5 years accountant and correspondent for large mill 
in South; experienced in sales and accounting; have initia- 
tive and executive ability. Salary, $125. Al _ reference 
and surety bond furnished. Address 

J. D. AVANT, Gadsden, Ala. 


WANTED-—A POSITION BY AN EXPERT 
Yellow pine operator to buy for wholesale or consuming con- 
cern in the North. References. 

Address “M. I. S. S.,”" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 
Al references. Address BOX 152, Penfield, Pa. 


LUMBERMAN EXPERIENCED IN BUYING 
!fardwood timber and lumber, as well as in manufacturing 
and selling, would like to receive proposition from large 
lirm who appreciates good service. 

Address “B. 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























WANTED 
lo sell southern pine on commission. Can sell fifty cars in 
central Iowa. 
Address “B. 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
ESTIMATOR OR SALESMAN 
Man 30 years old, married, alive and energetic, desires 
position as estimator, salesman or any branch of office work. 
iimployed for past eight years by one of the largest sash 
ind door firms, from whom can give best references. Prefer 
position in St. Louis or southwest. 
ddress “B. 127,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—A POSITION 
by man, married, 35 years of age. At present eastern sales 
izent. Have been in hardwood lumber business since a 
oy. Have worked from the stump up. What have you to 
fer? Address “B. 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Have had experience. Good references furnished. West 
referred. Address “B. 125,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERT BAND OR CIRCULAR SAWYER 
\Vants position. Reliable and steady. Best references. 
Address “B. 119,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A HIGH CLASS SAW MILL AND LUMBER 
\ccountant familiar with figuring, cost of production and ex- 
nse of operating, with.practical knowledge of sawmilling 
nd capable of managing selling end of yellow pine manu- 
acturing business, desires change on account of very un- 
ealthy location. My references are former and present 
aployers. Am healthy, of irreproachable habits, age 36 
nd married. 

Address “B. 123,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 
Am up-to-date band saw filer. Would like a position in 
large mill filing two or more bands. Gang can be included. 
ive good helpers. Address 
J. S. MICHALSKY, 1418 Sixteenth St., Bay City, Mich. 


WANT POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Will guarantee satisfaction in any size mill or no pay 
ked. References No. 1. 

Address “B. 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-BY AN INDUSTRIOUS, SOBER 
oung married man, now employed in the retail lumber busi- 
sS aS Manager, a position with some responsible firm that 
n use a man capable of earning his salary and anxious to 
something besides a “two bit’ clerk. Experienced in 
inufacturing, yard managing and bookkeeping. Best of 
eference offered from present employers and other business 
n. Would only make change for better position. 
Address “B. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HARDWOOD LUMBERMAN (0 YEARS BUYING 
ud selling, wants position as salesman, buyer or manager; 
se 32; references exchanged. 

Address “B. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


CAPABLE, RELIABLE AND SOBER 
“umber office man, 30, married, wishes to locate with good 
retail concern in North or West. With saw-mill concern in 
outh past five years. Clean record; good references past 
nd present employers; $1,200 first year. 

Address “A. 132,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


: A HIGH CLASS ACCOUNTANT 
Who understands er thoroughly can be engaged May 
‘. Address “A. 141,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
































WANTED-POSITION AS ESTIMATOR 
On plans, lists etc., or superintendent of sash and door and 
‘noulding factory. Over twenty years’ experience in esti- 
nating, manufacturing and selling in and around New York 
city and over Massachusetts and Connecticut. No objection 
“4 the South or West. First class references. Could come 
March 1. Address “A. 125,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION ABOUT MARCH IST 

As assistant manager of lurge retail lumber yard. Would 

5 West or South, but have had large experience in the New 
“ngland states. Best of references furnished. 

dress “A, 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








FIRST CLASS SAWYER WANTS POSITION. 
Un right hand mill, band or circular. Best reference. State 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER. 
Lumber, sash, doors and interior finish. 
dress “T. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-AGENCY 
To represent in St. Louis, Mo., a first class southern 
hardwood saw mill on salary and commission by a salesman 
thoroughly acquainted with the trade and financial standing 
of all firms consuming hardwoods. Am a practical lumber- 
man in all its branches. Address 
F. R. M., No. 1321 Monroe St., St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 

For a large retail yard in healthy location. Have several 
years’ experience. Can handle large trade. A good mixer 
and salesman; a good collector. In charge of a yard at 
present. Have good reasons for wanting a change. Best 
of reference. 

Address “A. 135,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-TO BUY ON COMMISSION 
In the South for good northern connections. 
dress “A, 103,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION 
Practical manufacturing manager or superintendent, lum- 
ber yard, sash, doors, planing mill and boxes. Exhaustive 
experience in cutting up stock, organizing, office and figuring. 
Prefer west coast or Mexico. 
ddress “T, B.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














EXPERT LUMBER ACCOUNTANT AND TRAFFIC 
Man desires position. Best reference. 
Address “A. 123,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-BY SUPT. HARDWOOD MILL 
Fourteen years with present employers; last eight years in 
charge of logging and band mill sawing southern hardwoods ; 
several years previous experience as inspector and yard 
foreman ; married, sober and best of references. 

dress “A, 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





BOOKKEEPER AND GENERAL OFFICE MAN 
Of fifteen ro experience in wholesale and retail yellow 
pine and hardwood lumber business, desires to make a 
change about March 1; at present employed; with the same 
company for the past six years; best of reference given from 
present and former employers as to ability and character. 
Can take management of a lumber office and look after all 
details. Address BOX 3892, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


WANTED-POSITION BY SAW MILL MAN WITH 
Successful record as master mechanic, mill foreman and 
plant superintendent. High class references. Yellow pine 
and o—_— experience. 

Address “A. 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN, (5 YEARS’ 
Experience as foreman and manager, desires situation where 
high grade ability is necessary to success. Familiar with 
reorganizing and systematizing labor. Wither wholesale or 
large retail. Al references. 

dress “W. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN. 











GENERAL OFFICE MAN 
Desires to make change. Six years’ lumber experience as 
stenographer, paymaster and bookkeeper. Best of references. 
D. B. GILLILAND, Ferguson, 8. C 


MILL MANAGER 
Now handling one of the best —— operations in the 
South, wishes to make a change. ine mill preferred, but 
entirely familiar with hardw A strictly high class man, 
large experience, first class reference. Address 
“RESULTS,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER BOOKKEEPER 
Desires change; an all-round lumber bookkeeper, now em- 
ployed, experienced in cypress or pine, desires change; can 
fill ae — in lumber office. 

ress 








“W. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SITUATION AS CAMP FOREMAN OR 
As assistant we Have had 20 years’ experience from 
stump to mill. est of references. 

ddress “W. 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FIRST CLASS BAND SAW FILER WANTS 
Position; 14 years’ a cutting hard and soft wood. 


Best recommendations. ress 
LOCK BOX 81, Onaway, Mich. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER OR 
General superintendent of sash, door and blind factory or 
veneered door factory by energetic man. Have had 16 years’ 
experience in charge of large factories. Am now employed. 

Address “T,. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A PRACTICAL FIXTURE MAN WANTS 
A position with a firm manufacturing store, bank and office 
fixtures, as draftsman, estimator or suptrintendent. Would 
consider a good proposition as salesman. 
Address “T. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
In saw mill or box factory. Fifteen years’ experience. 
Familiar with southern timber. References furnished. 
Address “J. L. K.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


CAPABLE AND WIDE AWAKE YOUNG MAN 
Wants position. with reputable lumber firm. Very anxious 
to get on the selling end for oe company. ix years’ 
experience with lumber business in various departmen in- 
cluding five months’ practical experience grading etc., bal- 
ance of time office work, bookkeeper, cashier etc. Change 
desired February 1. Good references. 

Address “T. 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 




















LAND SCRIP WANTED 
Will pay spot cash for any portion of 5,000 acres of 
Santa Fe Forest Reserve scrip, or any other valid land 
scrip. Write, stating what issue of scrip you offer, denomi- 
nation of each certificate and name of the lowest cash price 
you will accept for your holdings. Address 
BE W. BE. MOSES LAND SCRIP & REALTY CO., 

300 Jacobson Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


WANTED-—10,000 TO 15,000 ACRES OAK AND 
Poplar accessible to transportation in Kentucky, Tennessee 
or West Virginia. Must be a bargain. ‘ 

Address “B. 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


1 AM LOOKING FOR A MEDIUM SIZED 
Tract of white pine or spruce in the Bast. 
ddress “W. 49,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED 
An option on several hundred million feet of stumpage— 
mostly hardwoods, but with some soft weods as well— 
for a combination of wood working factories. Should be 
available to some point where help is plentiful and shipping 
facilities good. Address 
“W. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED—HIGH GRADE TIMBER TRACT 
In E. Tenn., E. Ky., N. C., W. Va. or Ga. 
Address “T. 42,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-PACIFIC COAST TIMBER. 
Am in the market for a good tract of Pacific coast tim- 
ber. Wish to hear from owners direct. 
dress “B. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SCRIBNER’S LUMBER AND LOG BOOK, 

Gives measurements of all kinds of Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber; Hints to Lumber Dealers; Wood Measures; Speed 
of Circular Saws; Care of Saws; Cord Wood Tables; 
Felling Trees;-Growth of Trees;.Land Measures; Wages; 
Rent; Board; Interest; Stave and Heading Bolts etc. 

Price 25 cents per copy. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 


s 
= 
|Wanted:fumberan< Shingles | 
WANTED—HARDWOODS 
Oak, poplar, gum, cottonwood, tupelo gum, cypfess, hick- 
ory, beech and elm lumber, dry stock, one or more cars 
each ; all thicknesses and grades, log run or on grade. Will 
also contract for mill cuts. State what you have and will 


have, with prices f. o. b. cars cule hd aa: 
AMERICAN LUMBER CO., Memphis, Tenn. 














WANTED-—OAK, HARD MAPLE AND ELM. 


We want to contract for a large quantity of small dimen- 
sion oak, hard maple and elm for bending. Must be clear 
and sawed from young, tough timber. Lengths from 2 to 
8 feet. LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS, Fort Wayne, Ind. 





WHITE OAK CAR MATERIAL 
White oak bridge plank, shop and better 
cypress, oak, all grades. 

VARNER LAND & LUMBER CO., 
Pine Bluff, Ark 


WANTED—CORES FOR VENEERED DOORS 
Already glued up, in stock sizes, carload lots. 
HENRY TAYLOR LUMBER COMPANY, Lafayette, Ind. 


WANTED. 

Wholesale lumber firm in Michigan wants to make connec- 
tion with yellow pine firm cutting 15 to 20 million feet of 
lumber to buy and market same. Will pay cash. Can ad- 
vance some money if necessary. 

Address “W. 43,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











MILL OUT-PUT WANTED. 


By a large manufacturer and wholesaler, the output of a 
mill cutting about 50,000 feet daily with planer. Can con- 
tract or make advance’if conditions justify. 

Address “T, 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—500,000 OAK STRIPS 
Sawed from young tough oak trees, for bending purposes. 
These strips must be strictly clear. They must measure % 
inch thick, 1% inches wide, 6 feet 2 inches long. They can 
be shipped green as they come from the saw. 

LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


WANTED 
Responsible commission firm desires mills producing first 
class yellow pine to submit list of surplus stocks and prices 
for immediate sale in Illinois territory. 
ddress “M. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-GUM LUMBER.~ | 
We buy anywhere from one to 100 cars, orconttact for 
the entire cut of mills. Log run lumber prefe 3 
KANSAS CITY PACKING x CO., 
Kansas City, Kan. 





WANT A POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Have had twenty years’ experience on band, rotary and 
gang in fast mills and all kinds of timber. Can give Al 
reference; thirty-nine years old, strictly sober and married. 
Can come at once. Address _ ° 
eet ™S. 37," care LUMBERMAN. 


ATTENTION WHOLESALER AND LINE YARD 
Owners. An experienced Pacific coast purchasing ayent 
open for position December or January 1. At present em- 

oyed. erfectly familiar large and small mills, Oregon, 

ashington, northern California. Up on all mills having 

differential freight rates. Can save you money. Furnish 
any kind of references. Address 

“PURCHASING,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION IN CHICAGO 
As sales manager or assistant for yellow pine or cypress 
concern. Ten years’ experience. At present employed. 











wages in first letter. 
Address P O BOX 201, Berkley, Va. 





RELIABLE FIRM DESIRES CONNECTION 
With one good yellow pine mill to handle entire output. 
Each invoice discounted if desired. 

Address “H. 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED-WALNUT LOGS. 
500 cars good black walnut logs, 10” and up in diameter. 
Will inspect at shipping point and 7 cash. 
GEO. W. HARTZELL, U. B. Bidg., Dayton, Ohio. 


WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR OAK, CYPRESS 
And gum. In answering, state amount you have and how 
long it has been on sticks. 
BROWN-McREYNOLDS LUMBER CO., 
1014 Assotiation Building, Chicago. 


THE WANT GETTER 
Quick returns at small cost. Do you want something? Of 
course you do. Advertise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














Good reason for = 
Address “BE. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


“po IT NOW.” 
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| Wanted-Seeond Hand Machinery 








for Sale:Retail fiumber Yards | 





| ForSale-PacifieCoastTimber fands| 











WANTED-TWO 50 OR 100 M CAPACITY 
Saw mills. Must be in good second hand condition. State 
maker’s name and lowest cash price in first letter. 

Address * 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—WOOD WORKING MACHINERY. 
We solicit from parties having woodworking machinery 
for sale to send us a list with prices. We want planer and 
matcher, double surfacer, band resaw, moulder, tenoner, rip 
saw, pony planer, triple drum sander, dovetailer. 
Address “tT. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-INFORMATION. 
One thousand questions answered in “The Curiosity Shop,” 
a new book. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


| Wanted-LoggingPy Equipment | 


WANTED-—7 MILES 30 POUND RAIL 
1 20 ton 36” sau e Climax locomotive, 12 logging cars. 
Address T. T. AMS CO., Mutual Bldg., Richmond, Va. 











WANTED-LUMBERMEN 
To send for our free booklet containing descriptive matter 
regarding nd ‘mena books we handle pertaining to the 
lumber busin 
AM ERICAN. “LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





RETAIL LUMBER & COAL YARD FOR SALE 
In Minnesota.. Prairie country. Small amount real estate. 
dress “S. 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER AND COAL YARD. 
Location, southeastern Nebraska; good town; fine business; 
best of reasons for selling; one other yard; will require 
about $30,000 to handle. ‘This is the best proposition on the 
market and has never been offered before. Act quick if you 
want it, and don't gee unless you mean business. 
Address 104,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR RENT—VALUABLE LUMBER AND COAL 
Yard, Third avenue and Pennsylvania railroad, Coatesville, 
opposite Pennsylvania railroad passenger station, now occu- 
pied by Mr. E. E. Levis. This is the best business stand of 
the kind between Philadelphia and Harrisburg, doing a 
business of close to $100,000 a year in lumber, coal, sand, 
lime ete.; 400 feet = siding; business established for over 
fifty years. Apply t J. D. PERKINS, 

laecatacturer of Fertilizers, Coatesville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—-RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
The best retail lumber yard proposition in one of the best 
suburbs of Cincinnati, Ohio. Will require an investment of 
$10,000 to $15, 000. 
Address A. 106,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














FOR SALE BY OWNER-—A HALF INTEREST IN 
First class retail lumber business in largest and best city 
of Montana. Business is increasing and profits are large. 
Am offering this only on account of sickness in my family. 
A total investment of $17,000 ee Will give terms. 

BOX 564, Butte, Mont. 





| o ege 
s 
s 
WANTED-RETAIL YARD 
In southern Wisconsin or northern or central Illinois. Give 


full information. Address 
“T. 47,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LOCATION WANTED 
A factory employing 100 men, making a specialty of fine 
interior trim and fixtures, wants to correspond with those 
interested in locating industries. Rigid investigation of 
labor conditions and other pertinent matters required. Want 
to increase and employ 200 to 300 men, on sash, doors and 
interior work. 
Address 








“A, 119,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-TO BUY LUMBER YARD 
Write, giving full particulars as to location, stock, price, 
terms and amount of business. 
dress “A. 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-LUMBER AND FEED YARD 
Doing a business of $100, 000 annually. Town of 5,000 or 
over. Address “A, 120,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A GOOD LUMBER YARD IN 
Northern Illinois or southern Wisconsin. 
ddress “A, 109,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


i WANT TO BUY A GOOD LUMBER YARD 
In a live town, which does over forty thousand business 
yearly. If you want a good live man to succeed you (not 
a line yard) write me, giving full particulars. 
Cc. 8. JONES, Stanford, Ill. 


WE WANT TO GET IN TOUCH WITH 
Individual or compahy owning planing mill or box manufac- 
turing machinery or both, and who are — for a new 
location. We have an ideal location, with buildings, three 
private spurs running into the plant and located on four 
railroads and the Mississippi river. Low freight rates on 
lumber shipments into the plant as well as on manufactured 
products. If you are interested write us, and we will tell you 
more about it. Woul d take some stock in the company. 

Address “W. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















FOR SALE-LUMBER AND COAL BUSINESS 
Well located in Northern Central Iowa. Good city, schools 
and churches. Excellent opportunity for an individual to 
acquire a desirable ey which can be operated at small 
expense. Address ‘“W. 48,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LUMBER YARD FOR SALE 
In small town in southern Wisconsin. Good paying busi- 
ness. Good reasons = selling. 
ddress 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


RETAIL YARD FOR SALE 

Leading yard in splendid southern city. 
opportunity. ee ort 
Addre “—. : 








Exceptional 
care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER & COAL YARD 
Located in southwestern Ohio town of 1,000 population. 
Nearest competition ten miles. Good sheds, located on rail- 
road tracks. An elegant opportunity to obtain an old estab- 
lished business. 
ess “FR. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


for Sale-Timber--imher Lands 


oi 
FOR SALE-CANADIAN TIMBER 
Ninety million choice Georgian bay pine. Improved 
streams, favorable logging, good water transportation to 
Great Lakes, also railroad. Unlimited time to cut. $5 
per M. Also fine pulpwood properties in Quebec. 
Address “B. 109,” care AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 














TIMBER, FARM AND ALFALFA LANDS. 
Any number of attractive propositions. State what you 
want. MAER REALTY COMPANY, Columbus, Miss. 


FOR SALE BY OWNER-LARGE TRACT OF 
Good license timber on Vancouver island. Fine milling 
proposition. Only principals address 

N. 25, Victoria, B. C. 


ATTENTION TIMBERMEN! 
Redwood and pine timber lands for sale in large or small 
tracts. Address BOX 348, Ukiah, Mendocino Co., Cal 











MONEY TO LOAN 
We want to loan money to a manufacturer of yellow pine 
and handle the entire product on a percentage basis. Ad- 
dress promptly with full particulars of your plant and 
timber holdings. J. W. MACKEMER & CO., 
Wholesalers of Y. P. Lumber, Peoria, IIl. 


WANTED-EXPERIENCED MILLMAN 
Owning mill or ger | to build to cut by the thousand 
near Tacoma, Wash. All or part of 500,000,000 feet timber 
owned by us. Logs delivered at mill side. Fine location. 
dress “N. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


CASH FOR YOUR YARD OR BUSINESS 
No matter where located. If you want to buy, seli or ex- 
change any kind of real estate . wx anywhere, at 
any price, address FRA CLEVELAND, 
1507 Adams  oeaend Tides Chicago, Iu. 


for Sale-Retail fumber Yards 


FOR SALE OR RENT—RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
We offer for sale or rent one of the best located yards in 
New York state, Large sheds, ample yard room, best rail- 
road facilities, up-to- date town. Only one yard nearer than 
ten miles distant. Sales 1909, $28, 000. Stock on hand will 
inventory about $10,000. Yard can be run on $8,000 well 
assorted stock and "do from $25,000 to $30,000 business 
yearly. Do you want to deal with me. Other interests 
demand prompt attention, for this reason want a prompt 
customer. Will bear close inspection of location and details. 

Address “YORK STATE,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE—-RETAIL LUMBER YARD 























Doing over $30, OB. ae yearly. In a good Ohio town. ' 


Address 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





LUMBER YARD FOR SALE. 

A first class yard in the best city in Oklahoma; handles 
everything from a 2x4 to 18x18-40; doing good business ; 
reason for selling, desire to concentrate our business at mill- 
ing point; stock turned every sixty py ms realty; long 
lease; R. R. siding; it is a hummer. Addre 

DOMAIN LUMBER CO. Warren, Pa. 





RETAIL LUMBER YARD IN GROWING COUNTY 
Seat town, on railroad and doing good business. Address 
MILLER LUMB 


s 
ER CO., Millerton, Okla. 








4500 ACRES OF GOOD POPLAR, OAK, 
Yellow and white pine timber lands for sale ‘at a bargain ; 
1,500 acres of extra fine stumpage 

Tt. &. FINLEY, Wilkesboro, N. ce; 


FOR SALE 

Over three hundred thousand acres of the finest mixed 
timber in Ontario, consisting of hemlock, cedar, spruce, bass- 
wood, black ash, balsam, elm, tamarac, birch, mapie, beech 
also considerable pine. This timber can be bought in block 
of from 5,000 to 50,000 acres. There are several good mill 
sites on the property, ey water privileges and good rail- 
way accommodation. is would be a chance for parties al- 
a cut out and eee for = aew location. For further 
part —o -, to the owne 
TH ADIAN LAND & IMMIGRATION COMPANY 

oy pn reer Limited, 79 Adelaide St., East, Toronto. 


TIMBER AND TIMBER LANDS. 
Cruised, estimated, mote | platted, bought and sold. Own- 


ers, list your holdings w 
ES W. THOMPSON, Winslow, Ark. 


FOR SALE-3600 ACRES 
Deeded timber land; 45,000,000 feet, $2 board measure, 
standing estimate, or $25 per acre. Six miles from railroad ; 
10c rate to Denver. Good saw mill and buildings. 
ROOM 416, E. & C. BUILDING, Denver, Colo. 


TIMBER AND COAL LANDS 
From owners for sale, by AARON GRAHAM, 
Christiansburg, Va. 














PACIFIC COAST LAND AND TIMBER 
Use our land and timber eek for land, timber and 
mills. ROBERT 8. WILSON, 
1036 Henry Bide. Seattle, Wash. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER. 
a of all sizes. Correspondence solicited. 
W. L. KEATE, Crowe Wilson Bldg., Vancouver, B. C. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA COAST TIMBER. 
Large tracts, well located, Vancouver Island and main- 
land; 30 cents and upward. Highest — and Coast 
references. E. J. WITHERSPOON, 
800 Granville St., Vancouver, B. C. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER. 
Several fine tracts on Vancouver Island and mainland. 
Bona fide — solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
A. FRAMPTON, Mahon Bldg., Victoria, B. C. 


OREGON TIMBER LANDS. 
I have for sale some large and small tracts of high class 
timber properties. Estimates guaranteed. 
. MERRILL, Albany, Ore. 


PACIFIC COAST TIMBER LANDS. 
For timber lands or mill properties in Washington, Oregon 
and California, address 
W. I. EWART, Alaska Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


PACIFIC COAST TIMBER LANDS FOR SALE. 
Tracts and quarter sections in Coe’ re and 


Washington. - B. > 
112 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


[TorSaleSouthern limber fands 


FOR SALE 

1,000 acres fee longleaf yellow pine, cut 6,000 ft. per 
acre; on navigable river, near leading export market; is good 
farm land ; price, $13.50 per acre. 

2,600 acres, 280 acres fee, balance stumpage, 16 million 
fect L. L. Y. pine, 5 million fine hardwood; controls 40 
inillion feet additional; splendid logging; two ‘railroads and 
Mewreandy $2 per M stumpage; best timber proposition in Ala- 
ama. 

640 acres L. L. Y. pine, will cut 5 million feet; on trunk 
line R. R.; fine quality timber; price, $2 per M ft. stump- 
age. Address 

“YELLOW PINE,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE 
15,000 acres of coal and timber land in Martin county, 
Kentucky, with clean titles, at $15. On river and rail. 
ddress “B. 130,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
































TIMBER FOR SALE. 

4,617 acres N. C., 32 million feet oak, poplar and yellow 
pine, 2% miles from railroad. Price $6,000. 

8,000 acres N. C., 6,500 feet per acre, fine oak, poplar 
etc. Price $10.00 per acre. 

7,000 acres Alabama longleaf pine, girgin. railroad and 
water transportation, land dry, level, 6,000 feet per acre. 
Price $18.00 per acre. 

7,500 acres in Virginia, on railroad, 21 million feet, % 
oak. Price $35,000. 

3,000 acres T. R. on C. & O. , W. Va., 75 percent oak, 
4,500 feet per acre. Price $10. oo ‘per acre. 

7,200 acres in Florida, 3,000 feet per acre, on railroad, 
cypress, additional as sirein. Price $4.50 per acre. 

Address A. care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





MONEY MAKER-—150.000 ACRES MEXICAN 
Timber land containing 1,500,000,000 feet merchantable tim- 
ber, mostly pine. Fifteen yal to railroad, down navigable 
river. $1.50 per acre. Easy 

CHARLES PETERSON, Wichita Falls, Tex. 


TIMBER ON 900 ACRES IN KENTUCKY 
Walnut, ash, hickory, pecan, hackberry, gum, cypress 
and sycamore. Carlisle —- on Mississippi river and 
Illinois Central railroad. — ous to sell quick. 
MRS, M. M. TAYLOR, Greensburg, Ky. 








PUBLIC AUCTION. 

Wednesday, March 2, 12 o’clock M. 1,430 acres timber— 
coal, surface oil and gas (will be offered separately or as a 
whole) at the Court House, Sutton, W. Va. ki € O. ki 
is located in Braxton county, West Virginia, B 
running through it; easy access to the Coal & Saxe R. R 
We have the proposition for sale from parties whose finan- 
cial circumstances demand immediate returns. Investigate, 
timber and coal dealers. a must sell. 

Send all communications 

THE WHEELING REALTY COMPANY, 
818 Schmulbach Blidg., Wheeling, W. Va 


FOR SALE-—WEST VIRGINIA TIMBER LAND 
Six thousand acres, in fee simple. Will cut 25,000,000. 
Export besides R. R. pit and pulp. Underlaid with several 
veins valuable coal. Railroad alongside and switch into the 
tract. Dirt cheap to i — 
J. BOORD, McClellandtown, Pa. 








FOR SALE-!0,000 ACRES-NORTH CAROLINA 
Virgin pine, cypress and gum, close to railroad. 
BOX 871, Warren, Pa. 





FOR SALE 
Five thousand acres timber land in southern Louisiana 
More thap forty million feet of timber, gum, cypress, ash etc 
Two miles from railroad and from Mississippi river. Best 
land in the world. Will sell land and timber. or timber alone 
POINTE COUPEE PLANTATION CO., 
Burr Block, Lincoln, Neb. 





forSale-PacifieCoastlimber fands 


SAMUEL COLLYER-DEALER IN WASHINGTON 
And Oregon timber lands, saw mills, shingle mills and log- 
ging chances. 804 Leary Bldg., Seattle. Correspondence 
solicited. Bank reference. 


PACIFIC COAST _— LANDS 
Cruised, surveyed and m opped 
H. E. WATERB RY, Box 651, Portland, Ore. 


FOR SALE—100,000,000 PINE, 10,000 ACRES 
Eastern Mage near new R. R. and now irrigated dis- 
trict; $2 M, with land. G. R. GAL RAITH 


ery Wash. 














3,500 ACRES—SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA 
For sale. Other business interests demanding my attentio1 
I -must sell this proposition. Conservative estimate show 
15,000,000 ft. stumpage. Hemlock. poplar, oak and chestnu: 


ni principal woods. Together with 25,000 ft. capacity circula 


mill, lath mill, complete logging equipment and every neces 
sity. Mill now running. Offer only timber. Titles O. K 
R. R. through center of property. More timber a oinin:: 
which can be bought cheap. Will not deal with or throug! 
brokers. A thorough description and price can be had Db: 
addressing owner, Addres: ess 

“T, 1,” care AMDRICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-INFORMATION. 

Ever, American wood will be found properly classified i 
the istory of the Lumber Industry of America.” Sen: 
for circulars. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St 
Chicago. 
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forSale-Engines Boilers | 





THE BEST REMAINING PROPERTY 
In North Carolina. 20,000 acres in Macon county, $12.50 per 


acre. 
40,000,000 feet of oak. 
32,000,000 feet of hemlock. 
32,000,000 feet of chestnut. 
16,000,000 feet of poplar. 
40,000,000 feet of other woods. 
160,000,000 feet—will over-run. 
Good logging conditions. 10 miles from main line over 
easy grade. ddress “T. 43,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE—10,000 ACRES 
Virgin yellow pine in Mississippi at low price and good terms. 
—- ” J. BRAINERD, 
1411 Farmers’ Bank Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


SOUTHERN TIMBER AND COAL LANDS. 

I buy and sell timber and coal lands in W. Va., Va., N. C., 
Ky. and Tenn. Large tracts a specialty. Bank references 
exchanged. Correspondence with owners or actual prospec- 
tive purchasers solicited. 

OWARD SUTHERLAND, Elkins, W. Va. 











STANDING TIMBER FOR SALE IN GEORGIA 
69 million feet pine—mostly shortleaf or N. C. pine. 
10 “ “ cypress. 


39 = “oak. 
3 és “ gum. 
14 Zs . oe. 
2 - ‘poplar, hickory, cedar etc. 


164 million feet. 

Located on 21, 492 acres, about one-third in fee, balance 
19 to 29 years’ lease. All in condensed tract, favorably 
situated on two railroads and a navigable river. 

We are not manufacturers or brokers, but owners. 
THE SIZER TIMBER COMPANY, 
15 William St., 


New York, 
Care Robert R. Sizer & Co. 


for Sale-Hardwood Timber 


POPLAR TIMBER FOR SALE 
Best small tract of hardwoods (60 percent poplar) in 
western North Carolina; excellent investment or saw mill 
proposition ; price $6,000; will Pg in value in three years. 
Cc. A. DIVINE, Franklin, N. C. 




















FOR SALE 
Oak, chestnut and poplar timber and oak tan bark. 
ddress “B, 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 
FOR SALE 


Beg acre plantation, a eee 12 million feet 
» hard timber. Also smaller farm 
oe Cc. E. MORRIS, Port Gibson, Miss. 


25,000,000 FEET OAK TIMBER 
10,000 acres 8 years’ lease close to Frisco Ry. at a bar- 
iin by the owners. X 459, Baxter Springs, Kan. 


FOR SALE-SIXTY ACRES TIMBER 
omposed of walnut, oak, elm, maple, linden, sycamore and 
h. Wish to clear land. ee a~ inspection 


licited. Address R. F. D. No. 7, Princeton, Il. 


iWE — FOR QUICK SHIPMENT 
cars 5- 4” No. common quartered white oak. 
ears 5-4” No. common quartered white oak. 
car 5-4” No. common plain red oak. 
ear 5-4” No. common plain red oak. 
car 8-4” No. common plain red oak. ' 
ears 4-4” No. common plain red and white oak. 
ear 5-4” 1st and 2nds cypress. 
\ll band sawn ee dry. 
Mill ¢ y, rk. yrite us. 
a HEATH-WITBECK CO., 
Twenty-second and Fisk Sts., Chicago. 
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HICKORY BUGGY STOCK 
Oak chair stock, small sizes; oak bridge 
plank sawed to size; white and red oak 
car material. 
VARNER LAND & LUMBER CO., 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 





FOR SALE 
88 M feet 1x4 spruce. 
375 M feet 1x6 spruce. 
Will work above to order. 
200 M feet 4-4 cull hemlock. 
a stock. Dry. Special prices to move quick. 
HE McDONALD LUMBER CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE 
20, ,000 feet 4-4 No. 2 common plain red oak; 10,000 feet 
NO, | sa ame. 
15,000 log run black ash, 4-4, log run or grade. 
CHARLES McCLELLAN, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


FOR SALE 
150,000 feet 4-4 No. 1 common poplar. 
50, 000 feet 4-4 No. 2 common poplar. 
Three carloads 4-4 poster crating strips, running 14% to 
i” wide, regular — 
Address - 


WHO USES 5-8 NO. 3 COMMON BEECH? 

A furniture manufacturer having bought all the 5-8 beech 
cut by a large mill, has more No. 3 common than he can use 
for erating purposes. ‘This lumber can be shipped by rail 
or water any time after May 15. Upon receipt of your in- 
quiry would be pleased to quote you price. 








113,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 








Address “B. 107,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
FOR SALE 
Two cars 6” No. 2 common poplar bevel siding, nice grade. 
Address “A, 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FOR SALE-—A QUANTITY OF GOOD 
Canadian birch in various thicknesses. Cut in Muskoko dis- 
trict. Responsible ras: 

ddress . 66," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








FOR SALE 
2,000,000 feet poplar, to be sawn and put on sticks this 
spring and summer. 


Address “A. 107,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE 


20 cars walnut sawdust. Can ship at on 
LANGTON LUMBER OMPANY, Pekin, Ill. 








FOR SALE 
1,000,000 ft. of 4-4 gum. 
0,000 ft of 4-4 Sttenweed. 
100,000 ft. of 4-4 poplar. 
All stock bone dry. 
Address “W. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


H. J. ATWOOD, BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 
Write for anything in yellow pine and hardwood lumber. 
Mixed car orders dressed stock a specialty. 


FOR SALE. 

We are now cutting gum and would , 4 ” acs to have 
your inquiries. Following oak on hand, 

100,000 ft. 2” bridge plank. 

100,000 ft. 14yrx4" to 12” wide, usual lengths; No. 1 and 
No. 2 common 

2 cars 14x2% 36”, 42” and 4’ cut for plow handles and 
chair posts. 

1 car 14%x2% 20” factory or implement stock. 

1 car 14%x1%”, 18” and 19” long, cut for chair stock. 

400,000’ gum logs at mill; we cut and kiln-dry this stock 


to perfection. 
KINGSLAND LUMBER CO., 








Write now. 
Manufacturers of yellow pine and hardwood lumber, 
Kingsland, Ark. 


SECOND HAND ENGINES. 


One 24”x36” L. H. top slide valve 350 
One 24”x32” L. H. top slide valve (Wickes) 300 
One 20”x30” R. H. top slide valve (Bartlett) 200 
One 16”x36” L. H. automatic (Cummer) 150 
One 16”x20” L. H. slide valve 125 
One 14”x18” center crank slide valve ; 70 
One 13”x24” automatic Tangye bed (Rice) 100 
One 12”x20” R. H. box bed top slide valve 50 
One 12”x12” center crank automatic (Ames 80 
One 12”x16” R. H. side slide valve (Grand Rapids) 50 
One 12”x16” L. H. Tangye bed side slide valve 60 
One 10144”x14” R. H. box bed side slide valve 40 
One 10”x16” R. H. slide valve 35 
One 10”x16” L. H. rock valve 35 
One 10”x16” L. H. box bed side slide valve 35 
One 8”x12” L. H. side slide valve saenevey) 20 
One 8”x10” center crank automatic (N. Y. Safety) 25 
One 8”x 8” self contained slide valve (Orr & Sem- 
bower) 15 
One 7”x10” center crank rock valve 15 
One 7”x 8” slide valve 15 


Direct Current Dynamos. 
One—15 light, Northern Electric, 110 volt Dynamo. 
One—25 to 30 light, General Electric, 110 volt Dynamo. 
One—40 light, General Electric, 230 volt Dynamo. 
Two—90 light, C. & C. Bipolar, 110 volt Dynamo. 
One—60 light, General Electric, 110 volt Dynamo. 
One—150 light, Edison Bipolar, 125 volt Dynamo. 
One—150 light, General Electric, 230 volt Dynamo. 
One—-200 to 225 light, General Electric, 230 volt Dynamo. 

Second-hand Volt & Ammeters. 
A. F. BARTLETT & CO., Saginaw, Mich. 


FOR SALE-ONE BATTERY 4 BOILERS 
48 in. diameter, 20 ft. long, ten 6-in. flues. One battery 2 
boilers, 48 in. diameter, 20 ft. long, ten 6-in. flues; —~ 
24x30. GAREY, CASAMER CO., Saginaw, Mich. 








POPLAR BEVEL SIDING AND LATTICE 
Poplar boards. 
Firsts and seconds, select and clear sap grades. 
4-4, 6-4, 8-4 thick. 
Poplar box boards. 
GAMBLE BROS., 
Highland Park, Ky. 


WE OFFER FOR THE 


Commonwealth Edison Co. 

One 125 K. W., 3-phase, 60-cycle, 301-ampere, 240-volt, 
257 R. P. M. Western Electric generator and direct con- 
nected 16x16 slide valve Skinner center crank automatic 
engine complete, with 7% K. W. exciter. First class condi- 
tion; only one year old; reasonable price. 

POWER EQUIPMENT CO., Fisher Bldg., Chicago. 





FOR SALE 
1—60 H. P. Hart Bros. center crank engine. Good as new. 
aie ac tubular boiler with 40 ft. stack. In good con- 


eet™° tubular boiler with 36 ft. stack. In good con- 
tion 
If any saw mills are interested will exchange for lumber. 
Address J. A. VIQUESNEY, Pennsboro, W. Va. 





FOR SALE 
10,000 No. 2 cedar R. R. ties, 5x6x8’. 
R. W. HYDE, Posen, Mich. 


WHITE PINE SHINGLES—WHITE CEDAR 
Suingles, northern pine lath and lumber for sale at. attrac- 
tive prices. BG oo shipment and good grades guaranteed. 

DOUGLASS LUMBER CO., Bemidji, Minn. 


WANTED-ORDERS 
For dimension walnut and oak cut to patterns. We also 
want 500 —' onen of walnut, white oak and hickory logs— 
quick. NGTON LUMBER COMPANY, Pekin, Ill. 


SALE OF LUMBER, LATH & SHINGLES 
Menominee Indian Mills, Neopit, Wis., Nov. 1, 1909.— 
Proposals in writing will be received by the undersigned up 
to 6 p. m., Nevember 20, and each Saturday thereafter until 
further notice, for the lumber etc. manufactured by this 
mill. The inventory of Nov. 1, 1909, showed ey 7EToH 
unsold to be as follows: Pine, 950,885; hemlock, 5,674,1 
No. 3 birch and maple, mixed, 6,2: 2; No. 3 hardwood, 
mixed, 92,718; rock and soft elm, 1, 663, 326; birch, 66,789 
basswood, 679,983 ; oak, 6,800; lath 990 N As ‘sales are 
made weekly, above amounts ‘can not be guaranteed. If 
interested in any of the items shown above write A. M. Riley, 
manager, Neopit, Wis., for information as to amounts unsold, 
terms of sale etc. The stock may be seen in the yard of 
the Menominee Mill at Neopit. Payment will be required fo» 
stock purchased when stock is ready for shipment. The 
right to reject any and aii bids is reserved. 
A. M. RILEY, Manager. 


RED CEDAR POST AND —— 
Also 4-4 and 6-4 B and Better Kiln Dry r. 
GERNERT BROS. LUMBER CO. ‘Louisville, Ky. 











; 








FOR SALE-1 100 K. W. “FORT WAYNE” 
Generator, 250-volt, direct connected to 4-valve enclosed 
automatic engine. Cheap if taken quick. 

One 150 H. P. high pressure boiler. 
MERTES MACHINERY CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


REBUILT ENGINES AND BOILERS 

The cleanest and most thoroughly rebuilt. All our own 
and in stock. Not scattered everywhere and merely listed. 

Engines, Corliss—20x48” Wheelock, 20x42 Allis, 18x42 
Hamilton, 16x42 Lane & Bodley, 14x30 Lane & Bodley, 
14x24 Wright, 12x30 Allis ete. 

Engines, Automatic—16x32 Buckeye, 15x14 Erie, 144%4x16 
Buckeye. 1444x14 Ball & Wood, 13%x15 Taylor, 13x16 Erie, 
12x14 Green, 12x12 N. Y. Safety, 10x10 Fisher, 9%x12 
Leffel, 8x10 Alfree ete. 

Engines, Throttling—18x24 Erie, 16x20 Chandler & Tay- 
lor, 16x18 Erie, 14x24 Atlas, 13x16 Chandler & Taylor, 14x 
14 Lewis Vertical, 10x16 Owens, Lane & Dyer, 10x12 Indus- 
trial, 9x12 Ajax, 8x12 Climax, 7x12 H. S. & G., 6x8 Clark 
etc. . 

Boilers, Stationary—72xi8 High Pressure, 72x18 Stand- 
ard, 72x16, 66x16, 60x20, 60x16, 54x16, 54x14, 54x12, 
48x16, 48x14, 44x14, 40x12, 40x9, 36x16, 36x10 etc. 

Boilers, Fire Box—80, 60, 50, 40, 35, 30, 25, 20, 16, 12, 
10 and 8 H. P. ete. 

Boilers, Vertical—50, 40, 35, 30, 25, 20, 16, 12, 10, 8, 5 
and 3 H. P. ete. 

Heaters—All sizes, open and closed. 

Pumps—All sizes, single and duplex. 

Saw mills, lath mills, edgers, cut-off saws, tanks etc. 
Write for list. 

Also full assortment of new machinery. 

Sole manufacturers of the celebrated “Leader” injectors 
and jet pumps. Send for circulars. 

THE RANDLE MACHINERY CoO., 
1820 Powers St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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ENGINE BARGAINS. 
Corliss. 


200 H. P. 16x36 Bates left hand. 

300 H. P. 20x48 Allis left hand. 

350 H. P. 22x42 Bates left ro 

450 H. P. 22x48 Allis heavy dut 

500 H. P. 24x42 Frazer & Ces left hand. 
Automatic. 

65 H. P. 10x12 Taylor right hand. 

150 H. P. 14%x15 A. & S. center crank. 

150 H. P. 14x20 Russell 4-valve. 

175 H. P. 15%4,x16 N. Y. Safety center crank. 

200 H. P. 154%4x24 Buckeye tangye bed. 

250 H. P. 18x25x24 Buckeye cross compound 


und. 
PFANNMUELLER ENGINEERING Co., 
3701-3-5-7 South Ashland Ave., Chicago. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE FOR LUMBER 
One Wetherell Corliss engine, 20x48, in good condition. 
BROWN LUMBER CO., Traverse City, Mich. 


DORNER RAILWAY EQUIPMENT Co. 
Chicago, Ill., have for immediate delivery, equal to new: 
Hamilton Corliss, 32x54, heavy duty. 

Buckeye, 2614x36, latest type. 

2 Buckeyes, 22x32, latest type. 

Lane & Bodley, 24x48 ginder frame. 

Allis, 40x72, heavy duty. 

10 Duplex pumps, feed water heaters. 

2 Sterling tube boilers, complete. 

10 Horizontal tube boilers, complete. 

Corliss engines, direct connected generators. 


BOILERS AND HEATERS FOR SALE 
2 60x16, 3 66x16, 2 72x16, 2 72x18 boilers, good for 
aa of 100 to 135 Ibs. 
350 H. P. Cochrane open heater, 200, 400 and 500 H. P. 
closed heaters, also others. 
HUGH W. DYAR, 204 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS (25 V. DYNAMOS 


The following machines, taken by us in exchange for 
larger machines, have been completely overhauled by us and 
are practically new. We are willing to ship on approval to 
responsible parties : 


igh ts Speed 
1 Western Elec., type G., comp...........+.+- 1,300 
1 45 NS ME SE ee eee 1,600 


1 55 Fairbanks-Morse, MP, comp, 3KW, with bal- 

ance-wheel and belt-tightener, for use with 

OO GRRE 9:65 05. c4s 4050305 045580400%04 1,800 
80 Magneto, SMP, | eo? rrr 900 
110 Gen. Elec., MP, type C. E., 6 KW, comp..... 950 
125 Triumph, MP, comp., 7% KW 
125 Westinghouse, MP, type PP ere 1,300 
150 Wagner, MP, comp., se . ee ee 
150 Peerless, MP, comp., 81 i obbétsceteekas 
150 Robbins & Myers, MP, comp ae oe ix’ 0,68 Siem 
150 Gibbs, MP, SPs, a Ae 
150 Ft. Wayne, comp., DP hate ade bo aoa 
175 Western Elec., MP, one ey KW 
| =e. cS OE: Sh OAR OD Ree 
200 Siemens & Halske, type L. Hf So Ae EAE 
SLD 'WORRSE, BET, CONN, 2B TW « 0:0 010 5.00 000 cho oes 
210 Western Elec., MP, comp., 12 KW 
210 Milwaukee, MP, 12% KW, comp............ 
210 Western Elec., MP, type G., comp 
210 Westinghouse, MP, type M., comp 
210 Sturtevant, MP, 12% KW, comp........... 
210 Sprague-Lundell, 12 KW, comp............. 
210 Northern, MP, comp., 124% KW yey: 
225 Ft. Wayne, MP, type E. L., comp 
225 National, MP, comp., 12% KW............ 
225 Gen. Blec., MP, form M., comp............. 
250 National, MP, comp., 15 KW, new......... 1,600 

Send for our ‘monthly bargain sheet, showing complete 
stock with net prices. Machines rented. 
GREGORY ELECTRIC Co., 


1609 8S. Lincoln St., Chicago. 
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FOR SALE 


the 
Double Band, Band Resaw, 
Planing Mil! and Shingle Mill, 
also 
All buildings, tramways etc. of the 
« Danaher Hardwood Lumber Co., 
Dollarville, Mich. 
Power Equipment. 
24”x30”" R. H. Stearns girder frame engine. 
18”x24” Atlas automatic engine. 
8”x10” girder frame engine. 
60”x16’ fubular boilers in one battery, each 54 4” flues, 
complete with all fixtures and stack, fine condition. 
54”x16’ tubular boilers, 36 4” tubes, complete. 
1 60”x36”x24” locomotive portable fire box boiler. 
gr eg" vertical boiler. 
No. 6% Deane single cylinder pump, 3” suc., 24%” dis. 
8”x4”x10” Worthington duplex pump. 
12"x6"x12” Blake duplex pump. 
125 V., 12 K. W., Northern generator, complete with 
switchboard. 
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Log jacker with about 250 feet of chain. 
Kelley log kickers. 
Two-arm Kline log stops and loaders. 
Hill steam niggers. 
Clark R. H. three-block carriage, 42” opening, with trailer. 
Clark L. H. three block carriage, 40” opening. 
9”x48’8” steam feed. 
Heel steam feed. 
a R. H. Filer & Stowell “Cunningham Star’ band 


9’x11 mn L. H. Allis band mill. 
7’ Mershon band resaw. 
48” Stearns R. H. edger. 
48” Stearns L. H. edger. 
12’ to 18’ automatic trimmer. 
Steam drag saw. 
Allis jump saw. 
16’ slasher. 
Tram cars. 
22”x100’ refuse burner. 
1 Blacksmith shop, complete with all necessary tools. 
A large amount of 12- and 16-pound rail. 
Also live rolls, lumber transfers, saw etc., and complete fil- 
ing room outfit. 
Planing Mill. 
No. 2% S. A. Woods 8” matcher. 
Kay & Egan iron frame power feed rip saw. 
No. — & Waters 28”x10” double surfacer and 
atcher. 
44” §S. A. Woods circular resaw 
S. A. Woods 15”x6” double surfacer and matcher. 
48” blower. 
30” Williamsport automatic knife grinder. 
Shingle Mill. 
50’ Perkins log haul-up with 100’ of chain. 
Wood frame drag saw. 
Knee feed bolter. 
Single block Perkins hand feed shingle machine. 
Double knot saws. 
Perkins hand circular saw > hana 
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A Complete Band ‘ona geen = 
with Planing Mill and 24’x8 
Refuse Burner, Located at 
Star Lake, Wis. 
Power Equipment. 
48”x18’ tubuiar boilers. 
72”x16’ tubular boiler. 
60”x16’ tubular boilers. 
48”x8’ vertical boiler. 
30”x6’ vertical boiler. 
36”x85’ smoke stack. 
60”x110’ smoke stack. 
24”x48” Allis L. H. heavy duty Corliss engine. 
10”x16” Brownell automatic engine. 
18”x20” R. H., box bed, Leitelt engine. 
a Atlas center crank engine. 
K. W., 125 volt, 600 light, Edison deeeae, 
7x44 "x10" Prescott duplex pump. 
14”x7”x12” Rodgers single cyl. pump. 
6”x4”x6” Roberts duplex pump. 
36”x72” Erie City feed water heaters. 
30”x10’ feed water heater. 
48”x10’ Crowley feed water heater. 
Saw Mill. 
Allis single geared log haul-up rig. 
cast iron trough for haul-up, 10” wide over all, 6” wide 
in groove, about 140’ long. 
8’ Allis R. H. band mill. 
8’ Allis L. H. band mill. . 
Murray L. H., iron frame circular husk. 
Kelley two- -arm log kicker, 10” cyl. 
Kline three-arm log stops and a 8” 
8” & 10”x5” Hill steam niggers. 
9”x38’ steam feed. 
9”x53’ steam feed. 
Murray L. H., three-block carriage. 
Murray R. H., three-block carriage. 
76” R. H. Murray six-saw edger. 
seven-saw overhead slab slasher. 
24” Rodgers gang rift machine. 
McDonough automatic trimmer, cap.'10’ to 24’. 
heavy cutting-off saw, arbor 2 7-16” diam., 48” long. 
Rodgers 7-saw lath bolter. 
Murray 4-saw lath mill. 
Combined lath binder and trimmer. 
Challoner single-block shingle machine. 
Challoner double-block power feed shingle machine. 
Double knot saw rigs. 
30” Preble automatic knife grinder. 
20”x12’ Pond lathe. 
20” James upright drill. 
22”x22”x5’ Whitcomb planer. 
Planing Mill. 
30”x12” Hoyt ‘American No. 39" double surfacer and 
matcher. 
15”x6” Hoyt No. 10 double surfacer and matcher. 
9”x6” Hoyt No. 9 double surfacer and matcher. 
26” Fay & Bgan circular resaw. 
two-wheel lumber buggies. 
60” Allington & Curtis dust collector. 
6,500 feet of 16” galvanized exhaust pipe. 
1 26” Williamsport band saw. 
1 50” Sturtevant exhaust fan. 
200 feet of 20” shavings exhaust pipe. 
500 feet of 2144” hose. 
100 feet of 2” hose. 
3 50-gallon oil tanks with em and covers. 
1 Hand hose cart, wheels 4 am. 

Also a very complete filing room outfit, all shafting, belt- 
ing, conveyors etc. to operate mill. 

The saw mill building is 50”x150’x30’, 15 bents long, 5 
bents wide, two stories high. The planing mill building is 
85’x100’x12’. Both of these buildings can be had with mill 
if desired, or will be sold to suit purchaser. 

The above equipment is offered for immediate shipment 
from the mills in any form to suit purchaser. We have a 
man at each plant to show the material to interested parties. 

WICKES BROTHERS, 
Seattle office Saginaw, Mich. 
410 White Bldg. 
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BARGAINS IN NEW AND REBUILT 
MACHINERY 


The products of all the great manufacturers concentrated 
in one plant. 
f you have a preference oF 2 any particular kind or make 
of machine, you can get it of us. 
We have them all. 
Corliss, Automatic and Slide Valve Engines. 
——— — Hand Wetherall Corliss Engine, Girder 


1—16x42 "Right Hand Allis Corliss Engine, Girder Frame. 

3—Pair 24x48 Wheelock Engines, rope drive. 

3—Pair 36x60 Wheelock Engines, rope drive. 

1—16x15 New York Safety Automatic C. C. Engine. 

1—16x15 Armington & Simes Automatic C. C. Engine. 

1—16x16 Erie Ball Automatic C. C. Engine. 

1—15x15 Phoenix Automatic C. C. Engine. 
1—18x24 Atlas Automatic Side Crank Engine. 

1—16x18 Atlas Automatic C. C. Engine. 

ie: eas Box Bed Slide Valve Right Hand 

ne. 

1—16x23 HE. S. & G. Right Hand Slide Valve Vertical 

ngine. 

1—16x24 F. & C. Box Bed Slide Valve une 

1—16x24 Atlas Slide Valve Engine. 

1—16x18 Atlas Automatic Engine. 

1—11x16 Atlas Slide Valve Engine. 

1—10x16 Atlas Automatic Engine. 

3— 8x12 Richards Slide Valve Engine. New. 

4— 7x10 Richards Slide Valve Engine. New. 

4—- 7x 8 Vertical Mansfield Engine. New. 
6— 7x 7 Vertical Mansfield Engine. New. 
4—— 5x 6 Vertical Mansfield Engine. New. 
6— 5x 5 Vertical Mansfield Engine. New. 
Boilers. 
10—78x20 Horizontal Tubular Boilers, 115 lbs. pres. 
10—72x20 Horizontal Tubular Boilers, 110 lbs. pres. 
4—66x16 Horizontal Tubular Boilers, 95 Ibs. pres. 
5—60x18 Horizontal Tubular Boilers, 95 lbs. pres. 
2—54x14 Horizontal —" Boilers, Butt Strap, Triple 
Riveted, 120 lbs. pre 
1—48x14 Horizontal Tubular Boiler, Butt Strapped, Triple 
Riveted, 120 lbs. pressure. 

3—70-H.P. Economic Fire Box Boiler, 95 lbs. pressure. 

umps. 

1—16x12x10 Worthington Duplex Pump. 
1—14x 7x10 Deane Duplex Pump. 
1—12x 7x12 Fairbanks Duplex Pump. 
1—20x13x12 Wheeler & Tappan Duplex Pump. 
1---20x13x12 Cameron Single Acting Pump. 

Miscellaneous. 

1—44” McDonough Band Resaw with 1—314” saw 

—30” Single Drum Berlin Sander. 

Locomotives and Cranes. 

4—9x16 Baldwin 36” gauge Locomotives. 
1—5-ton Brown Locomotive Crane. 

Steel Storage Tanks. 

Capacity, 4,500 to 6,500 gallons. These tanks were used 
only a shert time in railroad service. Very heavy construc- 
tion—¥%4” steel with 5-16” heads; domes in proportion to 
size of tank, and fitted with 15” screwed manhole. We 
will give them rigid inspection and paint before shipment. 
Prompt shipment can be made from points South, East and 
West. 

Structural Steel and Iron. 

The largest and most complete line of Structural Steel 
and Iron in the world, consisting of I beams, channels, 
angles, T’s, columns, truss rods, joint anchors, girders, sill 
plates, sidewalk lights, coal hole covers, new and relaying 
rails, bridge work etc. We cut to any size, punch, rivet 
and fabricate as far as practical, and deliver all ready to 
assemble, at a saving to you of 30 to 60 percent. Send us 
a plan of the work you have in view, and let us make you 
an estimate. 

A a list of merchandise that you may be interested 
in: Building Material, Greenhouse Sash, Doors, Roofing, 
Corrugated and Metai Siding, Structural Iron, Soil Pipe 
and Fittings, Plumbing Supplies, complete Toilet and Heat- 
ing Equipment for Factories and Public Buildings, Vatves, 
Hydrants, Gasoline Engines, Steam Engines, Steel and Wire 
Cable and Rope, Wire Fencing, 200, 000 feet Standard Pipe, 
can be cut to any length, “5,000 rolls of Rubber and 
Leather Belting, 50,000 feet Hose, Furniture, Rugs, Carpets, 
Linoleum, Desk and Office Fixtures. Thousands of other 
articles that are fully illustrated and described in our new 
500-page Catalog No. 79. A wonderful book of facts and 
information of the utmost value to purchasing agents in 
all lines of business. Send for one today. It will cost 
you nothing. We can save you 30 to 60 percent. 

HICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
Thirty-fifth and Iron Sts., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
1—Whitney 30” and Buss 26” Single Cabinet Surfacers. 
1—Woods 27”x10” and No. 46 Holmes Double Surfacers. 
1—Berry & Orton 26”x6” 6-roll Planer and Matcher. 
1—Connell & Dengler 26”x6” 6-roll Planer and Matcher. 
1—Preble 24”x4” 6-roll Planer and Matcher. 
1—24”x4” Richardson 3-side Planer and Matcher. 
1—Berry & Orton 60” Band Resaw, 3 saws. 

1—Cordesman 42” Band Resaw, tilting rolls. 
1—Each 6”x2” Rogers 8 roll, 8”x6” American, 9”x3” Fay, 
— lh. Hoyt, 15”x6” Rogers, 14”x4” Woods, 6-roll 
1—12” Amaricen 4-side Moulder, 4”, 7”, 8”, 9”. 
Send for Stock List with prices set opposite machines. 
THE NOBLE MACHINE CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


REBUILT WOODWORKING MACHINERY 

Planers and Matchers (4 side)—-2 8x4” Woods 6-roll floor- 
ing machines; 2 14”x4” Woods 6-roll; 15x6” Rogers 6-roll ; 

4x6” American 4-roll; 28x8” Goodell & Waters 6-roll; 
30212” Globe 6-roll timber sizer. 

Planers and Matchers (3 side)—24x6” Sweepstakes, 26x6” 
Egan 4-roll machines. 

Planers. (double)—30x6” 6-roll Whitney; 26x6” Buss 6- 
roll; 30x6” Egan 6-roll; 24x6” Hoyt No. 22, 4 roll; 27”x6” 
Clement 4- roll; 30x8” Tehman 4-roll. 

We have anything you may require in woodworking ma- 
chinery. Send for ‘‘stock sheet’ covering our entire line. 

CHICAGO ee gs EXCHANGE, 
159-161 N. Canal St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—-ONE NO. | COE STEAM DRAG SAW 
Complete as shi i“; from the factory. Has never been un- 
acked. Cost $300 at factory. bon sell for $200, on cars 
ere. L. HOBBS, Norfolk, Va. 


FOR SALE-—ONE NO. 2 SPECIAL RIGHT HAND 
Iron frame 40 ft. Lane patent lever set, circular saw mill, 
rope feed, 28x15 in. drive eee. > 2 _ and 4 in. feed, 1 gang 
lath mill, 1 gang edger, 1 log h 

ZEARFOSS-HILLARD LUMBER CO., Easton, Pa. 


FOR SALE—ONE NEW HUBER 20 H. P. 
Traction engine with jacketed boiler; one Leader 12 h. p. 
traction engine; one new medium size Buckeye saw mill, 

















and two mounted water tanks. These machines are in first - 


class condition. = take timber or lumber in part pay- 
ment. HE HOSKINS & RUSH MFG. 
Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 
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FOR SALE 
One No. 18 cleater special Morgan mailing machine. The 
machine has not been used — for experimental purposes 
and is as good as new. Addre 
. G. CHERRY COMPANY, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


SAW MILL FOR SALE. 
2—Boilers, 54”x15’, 3” flues, sawdust grates for one boiler, 
Gordon Hollow Blast Grate and fan for the other. 
1—Hill steam nigger in good order, new valves. 
1—Twin engine, steam feed — drive, in good order. 
1—Clark 3-block carriage, wing blocks, pony on end, to 








sa 0’. 
1—Iron husk, 30” pulley, 3” mandril, patent saw guide. 
1—Set live rolls. 
1—Slab saw and frame. 
1—3-saw Kentucky gang edger, Hoe saws. 
1—2-saw Hoosier lumber trimmer, 6 to 18 feet. 
1—Set live rolls for same. 
1—Automatic saw gummer. 
1—Hand saw gummer. 
1—Automatic saw swage. 
1—15 H. P. center crank engin 
a . are lights, 30 16 C. P. lamps, shafting, pul- 
ete. 
_¢0"" te Hoe saw in Al condition, No. 2%. 
163” 7x8g Hoe saw in Al condition, No. 2%. 
1—Side ‘crank engine, 16”x20”. 
Will sell any or all. 
This mill is at Emmons, Sullivan county, Pennsylvania. 
Office of WALTER G. GILES, Carbondale, Pa. 





FOR SALE-—AT A BARGAIN 
A large portable saw mill in Unicoi county, Tenn. For pee 
ticulars write N. B. McCARTY, Clarksburg, W. Va 





FOR SALE-SECOND HAND MACHINERY 
Houston, Stanwood & Gamble Co. 10”x16” horizontal side 
crank slide valve engine, 244” Gardner governor, 
48”x14” drive wheel. 
8” vertical centrifugal pump. 
log jack and gears, length about 100’ centers—sma!! 11:3. 
Hill’s steam log roller, 11”x29%%” cyl. 
Kline’s steam log roller, 8”x2144”. 
Hill’s steam nigger, 11”x72", 
Houston, Stanwood & Gamble Co. 16”x22”, 4%” Gardner 
gov., 72”x20”. 
Hill’s jump saw—steam. 
Irons for 1 Stearn’s carriage ) 
Irons for 1 Allis carriage, and steam feed. 
Meyers & Schine Climax band mill § 
log jack and chain, 150’ centers, 14%4” link with double 
gears, 
Marinette 66” gang edger. 
set (15) 10”x24” a geared rolls—reversible friction. 
railroad cut-off sa 
drag saw and 10" 28” engine for same. 
Stearns 20’x24 horizontal center crank slide valve en- 
gine, 8” Gardner gov., x30”. 
Arlington Curtis No. 18 double exhaust fan. 
Berry & Orton 28” double surfacer. 
S. A. Woods 8” 3-cylinder matcher. 
Atlantic 28” gang rip saw. 
8” Berlin hardwood matcher and grinder. 
Mershon band rip saw. 
vertical double hoisting engine. 
Byers machine, 4x7% engine hoist. 
5x7 Vest engine, steam feed cylinder and wheels. 
portable saw mill 
picket pointer. 
Will exchange for lumber if desired. 
H. CARLETON, Receiver, 
1886 Carter Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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SAW MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


Band mill, Smith, Myers & Schnier, R. H., 7-foot. 

Carriage, 44”, R. H. Stearns, 3-block, with trailer. 

Carriage, 40”, R. H. Stearns, three head blocks. 

Circular mill, No. 1 R. H. Stearns, with 40” carriage. 

Edger, 54”, Arthur, 5-saw, right hand. 

Edger, 52”, Wilkin, 4-saw, right hand. 

Edger, 40”, Stearns, 7-saw, right hand. 

Filing room machinery, saw sharpeners, swages etc. 

Hog, No. 9 Mitts & Merrill, 13”x17” spout. 

Jig saw, with iron table. 

Pump, 5x34%x5 duplex, Knowles Steam Pump Works. 

Pump, 444x3%x5 duplex, Snow Steam Pump Works. 
JAS. H. LINK MACHINERY CO., Williamsport, Pa. 





FOR SALE 
1—R. H. Prescott 8’ Mill. 
1—L. H. Prescott 8’ Mill. 
3—Prescott Steam Set Works. 
2—Challoner Double Block Shingle Machines. 
Engines, Boilers, Shafting, Pulleys, Boxes etc. 
The above eB thoroughly overhauled by the manu- 
facturers. THE MENOMINEE MACHINERY CO., 
Menominee, Mich. 


REBUILT WOOD WORKING MACHINES 
One Powers — No. 1 14x4%” flooring machine. 
One P. D. & T. 10x5” gsi | machine. 

One Powers “Champ ion” 24x6” 4-roll planer and matcher. 
One 8S. A. Woods 4x5" 6-roll planer and matcher. 
One Schenck 24x4” double surfacer. 
One Goodell & Waters 24x6” double surfacer. 
One Gleason 26x8” endless bed double surfacer. 
One Colloday 20x8” single surfacer. 
One 44” Atlantic Works combination band resaw. 
One 48” H. Smith circular resaw. 
One 42” Graham circular resaw. 
One 30” Schenck circular resaw. 
Three Power No. 2 self feed rip saws. 
One 60” “Invincible” triple drum sander. 
One 42” Young Bros. triple drum sander. 
One No. 1 Pioneer moulding sander. 
Two ee 16-track nailing machines. 
One Doig 10-track nailing machine. 
One Clement No. 3 back knife lathe. 
One Andrews 6-spindle vertical borer. 
One one (1) color boxboard printing machine. 
One Greenlee hollow, chisel jmortiser. 
One each 10”, 9”, ” and 4” 4-side moulders. 
One each 8”, 12” 16”, 20”, 24” and 30” hand jointers. 
One Powers double spindle shaper. 
Write for booklet listing our ry ag stock. 
FRANK TOOMEY, INC., 
127-131 North Third St., Philadelphia, Va. 


FOR SALE-—BAND SAW MILL 
Small size, located on railroad siding at Sibley, Monroe 
county, Michigan ; boiler, engine, saws, auto saw filer ete. ; 
as it stopped work. | Oe ge by mail. 
Address A. 128,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











TO SELL MORE, ADVERTISE MORE. 
be to sell second hand machinery ? 
ant to sell locomotives, cars, rails etc.? 
You surely have something to sell; advertise in the Wanted 
& For Sale Department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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